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NMISTAKABLE 
HARRIS 
PRODUCTS 


: Unmistakable in performance. 
7 Lithoplate research chemists have produced 
striking changes in Harris Chemicals, as each 
year they pioneer important advances 
in product design, consistency and 
all-around performance. 


Unmistakable in appearance. 


Distinctive new color-coding for 
faster, positive identification. 


LITHOPLATE, INC. 


INTERTYPE 

industrial Park Street. Covina, California 
5308 Bianche Avenue. Cleveland 27, Ohio 


CORPORATION 


New Harris Color-Coded products: 
Negative-working offset plates, Positive-working o’fset plates. 
Pressroom chemicals, Plate-room chemicals, 
Redi-Cote wipe-on process, 

900” premium blankets. 
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The LUDLOW 
Way Profits 


These Ludlow products afford profitable operation with direct 
production results, avoiding unnecessary steps that slow down 
the work. All three have earned their standing in the printing 
industry—Ludlow for fine typography, Elrod for quality strip ma- 
terial, and the Brightype camera for quality conversions. 


Ludlow All-Slug Composition 


Direct slugline composition with easily-handled Ludlow 
matrices, from copy to hot metal to form, eliminating 
the manufacture or purchase of single type. Solid slug 
forms expedite make-up and lockup, and save press- 
room time. These short cuts mean larger profits for you. 


Brightype Conversions 


This method uses existing typesetting facilities to con- 
vert letterpress material into photographic images for 
offset lithography, letterpress and other printing proc- 
esses. Eliminates many operating procedures; assures 
clean, sharp reproduction. Brightype users find it a time- 
saver in handling most requirements. 


Elrod Quality Strip Material 


This single-purpose machine effectively produces an 
abundance of quality strip material for many uses. Simple 
in design and mechanism, the Elrod requires minimum 
operator attention, and the material withstands hard use. 
Ideal for spacing material, rule and base. Gas or electric- 
heated; six different models to fit your particular needs. 


Ludlow, Brightype and Elrod folders will show you how to increase your profits—write for your free copies 


Ludlow Typograph Company - 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Record Gothic Family 
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HIGHER 


Speed King’s 18 easy-to-mix 
colors and black are all you need 
for fast, high quality letterpress 
color work. Packed in 1- and 5-lb. 
cans, ready to run on any job in 
the shop. Ask your IPI man fora 
Speed King LP color card... it 
tells the whole story. 


ipi, IC and Speed King are trademarks of 
Interchemical Corporation. 
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How to Find New and Profitable Business for Your Plant 49 


Here is a four-way plan for analyzing your business and the market 
you cover. Learn how to make a survey of your customers’ needs 


Industry Plans to Buy Record $-Amount of New Equipment 52 
Business prospects for next 12 months look good to most printers and 
lithographers. They plan to increase new equipment purchases 


Effective Printing Is, Above All, Effective Communication 56 
William Brodock of Brodock Press in Utica, N.Y., says printers must be 
idea conscious, not printing conscious, to help customers sell 


What Is Management's Responsibility for New Equipment? 58 
Before buying major offset equipment, consider every factor, including 
the cost and advantages of a number of auxiliary attachments 


Do You Know the Best Ways to Cut Costs in Your Shop? 60 
Don’t be penny-wise and pound-foolish when you start looking for 
ways to reduce your costs. Drastic measures are often needed 


How the LTF Star Target Checks Quality of Offset Printing 62 
Developed by the Lithographic Technical Foundation, the Star Target 
provides a simple way to check for ink spread, slur, doubling 


In This Sale Printing Was Actually a Minor Consideration 64 
This salesman knew his customer needed a printer who could handle 
difficult routing problems, although the customer didn’t say so 
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Composing Room Newsletter 
Convention Calendar People in the News 
Graphic Arts in Washington Pointers for Printers 
How Would You Decide? Pressroom 

Last Word Promotion File 
Letters to the Editor Proofroom 

Month’s News Salesmen’s Clinic 
New Equipment Specialty Printer 
New Literature Specimen Review 
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FAST, FAILPROOF TEST FOR 
MAGNETIC INK PRINTING, 
WET OR DRY, IN ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY, EVEN WHILE PRESS 
IS RUNNING! 


Fastest, simplest 
quality control for 
MICR presswork 


# HO6-428A Magnetic Ink Tester 


Get positive “GOOD” or “BAD” reading quickly on the Hewlett- 
Packard Magnetic Ink Tester; the first fool-proof MICR ink 
tester; easily used by anyone; rugged, durable, no moving parts. 


Just insert a random sample under the magnet, then under the test 
probe. The meter automatically registers “Good” or “Bad” on a green- 
red scale. A magnetic test dash on the trim edge of stock permits 
quality control checking without stopping presses. Simple prelimi- 
nary calibration permits checking of wet samples. 

4g HO6-428A Tester indicates magnetic content and amount of ink 
deposited and offers new safety to the operator. Static tests are made 
while printing, rather than after printing is finished and dried. The 
instrument is calibrated for the MICR standard dash symbol, “On Us” 
symbol and solid test patch. 

The reliability of 4 Magnetic Ink Tester assures dependable accept- 
ance of encoded documents by electronic MICR equipment! Price, 
$525. For further information, see your A. B. Dick representative or 
contact * directly. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY, 1079P Page Mill Road, Palo Alto, Calif. 


® world’s leading manufacturer of precision electronic test equipment. 


Please send further information concerning the 4 Magnetic Ink Tester. 


Name 


Title 


Company 
Street 
City Zone 


State 
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Sound and Fury Continues— 
Petty Answers Metcalfe 


John W. Metcalfe has been so unkind 
as to intimate that the article I wrote on 
“Today's Typography” is of juvenile na- 
ture that I feel prompted to reply. [Letters 
to the Editor department, August issue.] 

He became so engrossed in finding fault 
with trivialities that he missed the purport 
of my message entirely. I told, simply and 
carefully, what I think was (and is) wrong 
with today’s typography, and pointed out 
what should be done to cure those ills. By 
“typography” I do not mean putting to- 
gether the pages of a magazine such as he 
seems to represent, but the kind that is 
demonstrated in the Specimen Review 
Department of INLAND PrRINTER/Ameri- 
can Lithographer, in top-flight magazines 
such as Mr. Metcalfe mentions in his let- 
ter—magazines which he claims he reads— 
and by the prize-winning entries in the 
various trade shows—the pieces that are 
outstandingly successful. Mr. Metcalfe 
surely does not study the physical appear- 
ance of these, else he would be able to 
recognize good design when he sees it. 

His letter contributes absolutely noth- 
ing. He has pointed out nothing that is 
weak or wrong in what I wrote except 
possibly a couple of errors of construction 
—one of punctuation, one in the use of a 
word. These are small, inconsequential 
matters which should be beneath his dig- 
nity. He saw these, but he didn’t see the 
purpose of the piece. 

He has used a lot of many-syllabled 
words in his letter which have a ring of 
grandeur—used them well—and I must 
congratulate him. But, I would like to di- 
rect his attention to page 45 of the July 
Reader's Digest and ask him if by using 
big words a story is told better or if they 
only impress readers with what the writer 
knows. I would like, also, to ask if he has 
ever read Abraham Lincoln’s “Gettysburg 
Address.” There are no big words in that. 

(You will note that I use the term “Mr. 
Lincoln” and not “Abe” as does Mr. 
Metcalfe. I respect Mr. Lincoln and do 
not try to put myself on a level with him. 
To me, using the term “Abe” is the utmost 
in disrespect or ignorance. ) 

Mr. Metcalfe should know, too, that to- 
day’s modern English is done in staccato 
style—that successful writers, especially 
those doing articles such as mine, do not 
resort to long, involved sentences that are 
hard to understand, but use short, mean- 
ingful sentences. To do that it is necessary 
to use em dashes in punctuation. 

I am not a writer but a typographer. 
But I know that. 

I want to thank Mr. Metcalfe for point- 
ing out the few unorthodox things done 
by architects. He didn’t tell me anything 

(Turn to page 139) 
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Hertz Customer—Me'!ropolitan Lithograph, Inc., Bladensburg, Ma 


HERTZ gets you out of the Truck Business 
... and back into the Printing Business! 


Every hour spent on truck problems and administra- 
tive details is an hour better spent in promoting your 
own business. This is why more and more companies 
today are switching to Hertz Truck Lease Service! 
Hertz pays cash for your present trucks. Then you 
take your choice of new GMC, Chevrolet or other 
sturdy trucks. Or your own trucks can be recondi- 
tioned and leased back to you. Instead of many sepa- 
rate bills, you pay just one check per week —and that 
covers everything except the driver. 

Hertz Truck Lease Service includes complete main- 


No investment...no upkeep 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, DAY OR WEEK 


tenance, gas, oil, garaging, emergency road service, 
painting and lettering of trucks plus all administrative 
details such as licensing, insurance—and much more! 


The service is flexible—trucks are custom-engineered, 
for example, to suit any kind of business. Should a 
truck be tied up for repairs, Hertz provides a replace- 
ment. Or if extra trucks are needed for peak periods, 
Hertz supplies them immediately. Get out of the truck 
business today! Call your local Hertz Truck Lease office 
for more information or write for booklet —‘‘How To 
GET OuT OF THE TRUCK BUSINEsS.”’ 


HERTZ TRUCK LEASE, Dept. M-9 

660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 

Please send copy of booklet —‘‘How to Get Out of the 
Truck Business”’ to: 


NAME 


POSITION IN COMPANY 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
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PRINTERS SAY THIS ABOUT 


they really look like an executive's envelope.” 
“|. the whitest sheet I’ve ever seen.” 
“,.. puts printers back in the envelope business.” 


These are typical of the enthusiastic comments received from 
thousands of printers who tested Epic Executives, Regular and 
Outlook, in their own shops. They found that the new, modern, 
executive style envelope line more than meets the highest stand- 
ards of quality, uniformity and press 
performance . . . economical, too. They 
heartily endorsed Epic Executives’ new 
DEEP-LID BOX that speeds up printing 
. .. and helps customers with inserting & 

and metering. And they welcomed Epic 
Executives’ pricing that helps keep 
printers competitive and profitable. 


If you haven't tried Epic Executives, Regular and Outlook, don’t 
wait another day. Ask your paper merchant for complete informa- 


tion, or write Sales Promotion Department. P-79 

= = WS! = UNITED GENERAL OFFICES: SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
WORCESTER + SPRINGFIELD ROCKVILLE 
E= STATES 
DALLAS LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
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CANAL NATIONAL BANK 
Portland, Maine 


CANA 


NATIONAL 
AN 


We the following for seman medicated, 


ACCOUNT 


INSTRUCTIONS, 


CANAL NATIONAL BANK 
Portland 


PLEASE RETURN SECURITIES AND ALL PAPERS NOT NECESSARY FOR YOUR FILES 


‘TRUST DIVISION 


Wiriam D. 


Established in 1803, Canal National Bank is 
one of the oldest names in American banking. 


lreland, Jr. 


Executive Vice President of 
Canal National Bank. 


“NCR PAPER saves us its entire cost every year.” 


— CANAL NATIONAL BANK, PORTLAND, MAINE 


“We have used NCR Paper (No Car- 
bon Required) for a number of years 
to provide our Regular Checking Ac- 
count customers with duplicate deposit 
slips. 

“Due to the fine results we have had, 
our use of NCR Paper has been ex- 
panded to other forms. These range 
from three-part Mortgage Notices to 
five and six-part Trust Department 
tickets. 

“NCR Paper is faster and cleaner 
than carbon paper. Originals and cop- 
ies are picked up as complete units, 


without having to insert and remove 
carbon paper. In addition, the intan- 
gible value of customer goodwill has 
been increased since we began using 
NCR Paper forms. 

“Our cost figures reveal that the addi- 
tional price paid for NCR Paper is re- 
paid every year by the time saved in 
preparing and handling NCR Paper 
forms.” 


Executive Vice President 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


Another Money-Saving Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


It’s the cost-in-use rather than the pur- 
chase price that determines the true cost 
of your multiple-copy forms. Invest in 
NCR Paper forms and get dividends 
through time saved and increased rec- 


ord-keeping efficiency for your business. 


NCR PAPER 
ELIMINATES 
CARBON PAPER 
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Your MEAD merchant salesman 
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has the key... that unlocks your paper problems! 


Your local MEAD MERCHANT has a skilled sales force eager to provide the 
right paper for the very best results. You get immediate aid in solving paper 
problems because your Mead Merchant Salesman takes a personal interest 
in your needs. You also benefit from his regular and frequent contact. It is just 


one more of the ways YOU GET MORE FROM YOUR MEAD MERCHANT. papers 


Mead Papers, Inc., a subsidiary of The Mead Corporation, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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outstanding 
with clean, 

the new 


DAVIDSON 
DUALITH 


Bright, sparkling halftones! 

Solids that are truly solid! 

Sharp black and clear, true colors! 

The Dualith 500 is the only small offset press designed 
' to produce such quality ! 
TWO COLDER PRIVCIPLE and CHAN) DELIVER It’s the “free time” that makes the difference. 

DLALITH ink form rollers “run free” nearly two-thirds of 
each revolution while the entire ink system mills the 
ink out smooth and feeds it to the form rollers. 

The form rollers ink the plate during only a little more 
than one-third of each revolution. 
It’s the unique Davidson two-cylinder design that 
makes this possible and that also makes possible the 
exclusive Davidson “built-in” chain delivery—to assure 
clean, positive stripping and delivery of even the 
largest halftones and solids—on all weights of stock— 
from the lightest to the heaviest ! 
And now—for the first time on any small offset press— 
a dampening attachment with TWO Form Rollers 
(optional extra). 
That's not all! Check these other features! Increased 
productivity and capacity with speeds up to 8,000 top- 
quality impressions per hour. Superb registration every 
time. All the advantages of built-in chain delivery at 
Built-in chain delivery assures Ink system showing auxiliary was onie*san Unmatched accessibility for weed — 
clean positive stripping and ink roller and oscillating tion and fast, simple clean-up. And proven Davidson 
delivery. mechanism. reliability. 
There’s even more...the new “years ahead” Automatic 
Blanket Cleaner for the Dualith 500. It’s like no Blan- 
ket Cleaner you ever saw before. 


YOU'LL BE YEARS AHEAD WITH THE NEW 
KS DUALITH 500 


DAVIDSON CORPORATI ON Davidson 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
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36x40" comera illustrated 

Standard sizes 16x20" to 52”°x52" 
Custom extensions to 96"x192”. 
Floor or overhead models 


FOR THE 


PHOTO MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


“Telepleowe RAdcliffe 3-7100 
R. W. BORROWDALE COMPANY 


230-270 West 83rd Street @ Chicago 20, Illinois 


BORROWDALE 


® Revolutionary ‘’V’’ Block device 
for establishing sizes and 
duplicating previous settings 


® The elimination of spring 
suspension and the introduction 
of the rubberized three point, 
ball bearing system 


® One piece, cast aluminum 
light seal rear case 


and hundreds more! 
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NEW KIND SUR 
GIVES FINER 


Goodyear's exclusive “micro-texturizing” curing process 


FINER REPRODUCTION. 


New kind of smoothness and lack of tack give 
you clean, sharply defined and perfectly formed 
dots—no slurs or tails as you can see. 


UNIFORM GAUGE. 


Electronically controlled process gives you uni- 
form thickness, perfect face/body balance. 
Absence of low spots shortens make-ready. 


SATISFIED USERS like Frank 


LaCorte, Press Superintendent, Tri-Arts 
Press, Inc., N. Y. Mr. LaCorte says: 
“Sharpest dots I’ve seen in years!” 

“Put me down as sold on the HI-FI 
Blanket. I run it on all kinds of jobs, all 
kinds of stock—from tissue to rough 
antique—and I get excellent reproduc- 


O f 


OFFSET BLANKETS 
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tion every time. Dots show up clear and 
sharp, with no blurs on smudged edges. 
In fact, I can run at lower printing pres- 
sure with HI-FI and still get those per- 
fectly formed dots. 


“Tt has one of the smoothest finishes I’ve 
seen. And I’m just as impressed with the 
resiliency and fine ink acceptance.” 
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FACE HI-FI BLANKETS 
PRODUCTION—LONGER 


“tempers’ rubber body and face to give you these results: 


BETTER SMASH-RESISTANCE. LOWER OPERATING COSTS. 
Excellent resilience reduces smash effect. HI-FI Uniform gauge, lower printing pressure with no 
snaps back fast after each impression for long loss of dot clarity, top smash-resistance, faster 
mileage, more sharp impressions per dollar. make-ready—they all add up to real economy. 


You, too, can get maximum fidelity on every impression, run after run, with 
HI-FI Offset Blankets by Goodyear. And you’ll get it for no more than conven- 
tional blankets cost. HI-FI comes in red, green, blue-gray, black. There’s more 
to the HI-FI story—find out by phoning your Goodyear distributor or by writing 
Goodyear, Printers Supplies Sales Department, New Bedford, Mass. Don’t for- 
get—lots of good things come from Goodyear. 


Hi-Fi-T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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WHAT 

MAKES 
PRINTING 
PAPER 

LEVEL/SMOOTH? 


NOW, LETTERPRESS PRINTERS CAN ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES OF PREMIUM 
PRINTABILITY AT NON-PREMIUM PRICES, THANKS TO CROWN ZELLERBACH'’S 
ALL/NEW PRINTING SURFACE OF EXTRAORDINARY LEVELNESS AND SMOOTH- 
NESS. MADE POSSIBLE BY A MAJOR PAPER-MAKING BREAKTHROUGH, 
LEVEL/SMOOTHNESS IS PRODUCED BY COMBINING THE SMOOTHENING 
ACTION OF THE CONVENTIONAL ROLL COATER WITH THE REMARKABLE LEV- 
ELING ACTION OF THE TRAILING-BLADE COATER ON-THE-MACHINE IN ONE 
CONTINUOUS OPERATION. ASK YOUR FAVORITE FINE PAPER MERCHANT 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE FOR AN EXCITING LEVEL/SMOOTH DEMONSTRA- 
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NEITHER LEVEL NOR SMOOTH 


SMOOTH BUT NOT LEVEL 


ROLL/BLADE COATED 
TRAILING BLADE COATED . LEVEL/SMOOTH 


TION. LET HIM SHOW YOU DRAMATIC PRINTED PROOF OF PREMIUM PRINTA- 
BILITY AT NON-PREMIUM PRICES IN ALL/NEW, ROLL/BLADE, LEVEL/SMOOTH 
SURFA/GLOSS® AND FRANCISCAN GLOSS® LETTERPRESS COATED PAPERS. 


crRowN 
ZELLERBACH 


PRINTING PAPER DIVISION 


SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 
SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO. NEW YORK 


© Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


whe 
UNCOATED BASE SHEET 
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REEVES Durofyne* Blankets make lithography a finer art. 


VULCAN 


©Registered Trademark, Reeves Brothers, Inc., 1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, New York 
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She stings and zings. 
Storms and swarms. 
Buzzes and cuzzes (in wasp language). 


Makes paper; builds nests out of it. 

Been doing it for millions of years. 

In 1719 Rene Antoine Ferchault de Reaumur said so. 

After hearing the news, the wasps lived it up. 

So did the entomologists. 

Not the Chinese (they thought Ts’ai Lun invented the stuff). 


Wasp paper is pretty personal. 

Made in the mouth. 

Talk about quality control! 

county Dunder, IMimote 
With us paper is a personal thing, too. - 
Only Whiting-Plover paper craftsmen aren’t wasps. 


OUR POINT We take great personal pride in our craftsmanship. And craftsmanship is the result of 
long experience, dedication and training; a painstaking, step-by-step endeavor. Some people work 

at it a little harder than others. At Whiting-Plover we constantly seek ways to improve Plover Bond. 
And it isn’t easy. But some day it might be possible to make it better. 


These four original letterheads are examples of creative craftsmanship by artists, printers and fine 
papermakers. Printed, of course, on Plover Bond. Unmatched press performance—lies flat; defies curling. 
Plover Bond. Prideful result of the finest raw materials, the ultimate in craftsmanship and the 


purest papermaking water in the world. It’s visibly better. 


f 
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The poor wasp. ie 
Maligned, hated, avoideg , bcorned. 
Except by entomologists \ wasps. 

Predictable, but unaccepfable. 

A social outcast. 

nts The female wasp is a worke (the male is intellectual). 
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‘ BO 1) V better papers are made with cotton fiber 


MACULATA 


GEORGE PINKOWSKI AND SOW 
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ce, give one of these dedicated paper 
= Each has a s aig 
t letterhead paper. 


rand sell PLover Bonp. 


Akron, Ohio The Alling & Cory Company 
Atlanta. .The Whitaker Paper Company 
Baltimore. .The Baxter Paper Company 
Baltimore .The Paper Supply Company 


Bethlehem, Pa..Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


Birmingham...... ... Jefferson Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Boston D. F. Munroe Company 


Warren L. Wheelright Paper Co., Inc 


Bridgeport, Conn.....Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc. 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn........ Dillard Paper Company 
Buffalo........ ...The Alling & Cory Company 
Burlington, Vt.....Vermont Paper Company, Inc. 


Cheriotte, N. C.... ..Dillerd Paper Company 


Chicago Paper Company 
Midland Paper Company 
Moser Paper Company 
Reliable Paper Company 
Cincinnoti...... The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
Clevelond.......... The Alling & Cory Company 
Columbie, $. C Palmetto Paper Company 


Mid-Eastern Envelope 


& Paper Company 
Jensen Paper Company 


Newhouse Paper Company 


Des Moines.......... Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit..... ....The Whitoker Paper Compony 
Weber Paper Company 
See Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
Emeryville, Colif.....Zellerboch Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


eee Zellerbach Paper Company 
re Western Newspaper Union 
Fort Wayne, Ind......Taylor-Martin Papers, Inc. 
Fort Worth Clampitt Paper Compony 
eer Zellerboch Paper Company 
Grand Rapids. .Solon & Gilhula Paper Company 
Groat Fells, Leslie Paper 
Greensboro, N. C........ Dillard Paper Company 
Greenville, $. C......... Dillard Paper Company 


...The Alling & Cory Company 
Batt Paper Company 


Elliot R. Vonderlip Co., Inc 


Indianopolis......... The Chatfield Paper Corp, 
Indionapolis....MacCollum Paper Company, In¢. 
Jacksonville, Fla..Graham-Jones Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo.....Midwestern Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo...... Wertgame Paper Company 
Knoxville........ Louisville Paper and Mfg. Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr........ Western Newspaper Union 
Western Newspaper Union 
tos Angeles......... Zellerbach Paper Company 
Lovisville........ Louisville Paper and Mfg. Co. 
Madison, Wis....... General Paper & Supply Co. 
Madison, Wis.....Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 
ers Memphis Paper Company 
Menasha, Wis.....Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 
E. C. Palmer & Company 
Milwoukee....... Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Milwoukee..... Dwight Brothers Paper Company 
Milwoukee....... Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 
Minneapolis.......... Newhouse Paper Company 
Minneopolis........ Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
Montgomery, Ala...W. H. Atkinson - Fine Papers 
Newhouse Paper Company 
Clements Paper Company 
Nework, N. J...... Jj. B. Card & Paper Company 
errr Alco Paper Company 
New Orleans............ A to Z Paper Company 
eee Sam A. Marks and Co. 
Serer The Alling & Cory Company 

Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
ae H. P. Andrews Paper Company 
Duplicating Papers, Inc. 
M, M. Elish & Company, Inc. 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Co. 
New York.......... Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc. 
Nelson-Whitehead Paper Corp. 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
Ris Paper Company 
Mew Royal Paper Corporation 
Saxon Paper Corporation 
Oklahoma City....... Western Newspaper Union 
Western Paper Company 


.+<. Paper Company 
-Schuyskill Poper Company 
Philadelphia... Papet-Co 
Phoenix:..>. » Zeverbath-Peper Company 
Poedtéla, -Zellerboch Papér Company 
Portland, Ore,. >... -.Zellerbach Papec.company 
Providenée, Ret. Central Poper Company 


Redding, Colif....... Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerboch Paper Company 


Richmond, Va..... B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
Dillard Paper Company 
Rochester, N. Y.....The Alling & Cory Company 


Socromento......... Zellerbach Paper Company 
Acme Paper Company 
Newhouse Paper Company 
Salt Lake City....... Western Newspaper Union 
Salt Lake City....... Zellerbach Paper Company 
Son Antonio.......... Clampitt Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
rT Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
re Western Newspaper Union 
Western Newspaper Union 
South San Francisco. .Zellerbach Paper Company 
eee Zellerbach Paper Company 
Stockton, Colif....... Zellerbach Paper Company 
Syracuse, N. Y...... The Alling & Cory Company 
ee Standard Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Graham-Jones Paper Company 
The Commerce Paper Company 
Topeka, Kons....... Midwestern Paper Company 
Trenton, N. J...... J. B. Card & Paper Company 
Tulsa Paper Company 
The Alling & Cory Company 
Walla Walla......... Zellerbach Paper Company 
Washington, D. C...... Frank Parsons Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Wilmington, N. C........ Dillard Paper Company 
Worcester, Mass... The J. C. Campbell Paper Co. 


x 
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Donbury, Conn... .. 
Des Moines 
Hartford, Conn 
Hartford, Conr 
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FLAT EXPOSURE UNIT 


CONDITIONING CABINET 
ARC LIGHT 


CONTROLS 


MANY PLANTS 


AUTOMATIC 
ROTARY WASHOUT 
UNIT 
ARC LIGHT 


AND L 
CONTROLS / Cap 


FAIRCHILD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
FOR FLAT OR ROTARY DYCRIL* PLATES 


e All units designed and engineered in close cooperation with 
DuPont. 

e Exclusive side-mounted automatic timer and controls on flat 
and rotary washout units for extra convenience and ease of 
operation. 

e Exclusive convenient stainless steel storage tray on top of all 
washout units. 

e Exclusive plug-in control on washout units contain all electri- 
cal parts; easily and quickly removed for cleaning or servicing. 

e Exclusive oversize flat exposure unit — full 30 x 40 inches — 
excellent for offset plates too. 

e Heavy duty cooling system requires only two blowers on flat 
exposure unit assuring maximum air flow and minimum 
maintenance. 

e Plate conditioning cabinet provides for maximum storage and 
easy access to plates of all sizes. 


Only with Fairchild Dycril Processing Equip- 
ment do you get so many extra convenience 
features, plus “performance proved” equipment 
that assures economical and reliable operation. 
Fairchild equipment has been in day-to-day 
operation in many plants for over four years. 
Fairchild provides coast to coast service by con- 


ANSWERS to questions 
commonly asked about 
Fairchild and Dycril 


W hy is Fairchild today’s leading 
supplier of Dycril processing 
equipment? 

Because Fairchild Graphic 
Equipment engineers have worked 
with DuPont research engineers 
since 1955, when DuPont first 
began to consider commercial 
production of Dycril photopolymer 
plates. The result of this close 
association is Fairchild’s complete 
line of plant-tested processing 
equipment to meet individual 
requirements. 


Where is service available? 


Everywhere. Fairchild maintains 

a network of factory-trained 
engineers for installation and 
servicing of your Dycril plate 
processing equipment. One of the 
largest and most extensive field 
service organizations in the graphic 
arts industry, it extends from 
coast to coast. 


W hat is necessary to make good 
Dycril plates? 

The quality of finished Dycril 
printing plates naturally begins 
with good copy and good negatives. 
However, the uniformity of exposure 
and washout is of equal importance, 
and to assure this, Fairchild 
designed their complete line of 
equipment for automatic processing 
of Dycril plates. 


W hereisFairchild Dycril Processing 
Equipment now being used? 
Here are a few users. (A complete 
list is available on request) 
Atlantic Linotype, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
City Electrotype Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Foilcraft Printing Corp. 

West Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 
Blackwell Wielandy Co.. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Acme Printing Co., Inc. 

Everett, Mass. 
Litho Composition & Plate Co., Inc. 

Boston, Mass. 


veniently located factory trained specialists. 


DuPont's trademark for its photopolymer printing plates. 


IRGHILD 


GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


CORP 


N OF FAIRCHILD CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT 


Sales and Service available throughout the world 


Fairchild Graphic Equipment, Dept. FGE 58 
Fairchild Drive, Plainview, L. I., N. Y. 


[Please send me your new descriptive brochure on the com- 
plete line of Fairchild Dycril plate processing equipment. 


[]Please have a Fairchild Engineer call. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


STREET 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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DOG EARS 
INDEX 


... and this is another good reason why your customers 
will give you their office forms and index printing. 
PARSONS Ledger Papers and Index Bristols are 
all made as solid sheets — not pasted. This 
means no glue lumps or ‘‘dry"’ holes — no split or 
dog-eared corners. These are reasons why your 


customers (and your pressmen) will like 


PARSONS papers. PARSONS papers perform well on PARSONS MECHANO FORM 


your presses and on your customers’ machines. Ledger and Index (50% new 


Can this mean new business and satisfied 
eascens range of colors, weights and 
customers for you? You bet! Put in a stock ceoen sizes. Check this Sample 
We of PARSONS Ledger Papers and snebee Book No. 884 (available on 
peu. Index Bristols now .. . *Sanagned request from Parsons) — then 
( sos : ¢ call your PARSONS Paper 
then judge for yourself. Merchant for shelf stock. 


PARSONS KING COTTON SINCE 1653 


SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER 


@ 100% * PARSONS INDEX & LINEN LEDGER 


75% DEFENDUM LEDGER 
50% MECHANO FORM INDEX & LEDGER 
50% * ARKON INDEX 


50% * DURABLE LEDGER 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


25% © CREST INDEX & LEDGER PARSONS PAPER DIVISION HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


NV 
tw 
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Tue Nationat Geocrapuic Society has joined the long list of lead- 
ing magazine publishers who meet rising circulation pressures by 
using Cottrell web presses. Cottrell custom-built this press and 
three others for the Society’s printers, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany of Chicago — who completed the conversion from sheet-fed to 
web presses in six months. The presses print more than 10,000 multi- 
color pages per minute, of the highest letterpress quality. This kind 
of high-speed precision is one reason most of today’s important maga- 
zines are printed on Cottrell presses. In fact, three out of every four 
high-speed multicolor magazine presses in the country are Cottrells. 


THE COTTRELL COMPANY 
CORPORATION A division of Harris-Intertype Corporation 


13 Mechanic Street * Westerly, Rhode Island 


MAP 


NATIONAL 


GEOGRAPHIC 


INDONESIA 
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You’re looking at a major advance in printing! 


Du Pont DYCRIL® Photopolymer Printing Plates—with Exclusive Advantages 
to Help You Trim Costs, Save Time, Boost Profits! 


The reproduction on the opposite page is a picture of 
a DYCRIL plate. DYCRIL is a light-sensitive printing 
plate that permits—for the first time—offset speed and 
flexibility in letterpress printing. DYCRIL plates have 
been thoroughly tested in laboratory and field evalua- 
tions for more than five years. These tests proved the 
suitability of DYCRIL for books, magazines, catalogs, 
labels, packaging. In fact, all types of commercial 
printing, in black and white or color, are in daily use. 
And only DYCRIL gives you all these important 
advantages: 


e ADDED FLEXIBILITY IN PRESS SCHEDULING— 
DYCRIL can be processed and put on press faster 
than any other letterpress plate—permits scheduling 
of letterpress jobs that previously would have been 
offset to meet delivery deadlines or price quotations. 
50% OR MORE REDUCTION IN MAKE-READY— 
because DYCRIL plates are accurately flat; permit 
multiple impositions for faster start-up, fewer plates 
per press. 

OUTSTANDING DURABILITY, STABILITY—many 
printers report press runs of over one million im- 
pressions! As a dry offset plate, DYCRIL has chalked 
up over three million! For practical purposes, dura- 
bility equals that of nickel-faced electros. 
UNIFORMLY HIGH QUALITY—holds fine detail and 
gives excellent ink laydown. 


SUPERIOR INK TRANSFER—cuts ink consumption, 
speeds runs because of its excellent release, better 
laydown with lighter press impression. 

EXCELLENT RESISTANCE TO PRESS BATTERS — 
because DYCRIL is slightly resilient, thus less sus- 
ceptible to batters and, in fact, recovers from most 
batters. 

LOWER SHIPPING COSTS, EASIER HANDLING — 
because DYCRIL weighs only 1/5 as much as con- 
ventional electros. 


DYCRIL plates can be blocked or flush-mounted, bev- 
elled and sawed, routed, repaired, and run on press 
with regular oil base, newspaper, heat or moisture-set 
inks. Fewer wash-ups are needed, and plates can be 
finished, handled and stored much the same as 
ordinary metal. 


There are now five types of DYCRIL plates available: 
wrap-around for letterpress or dry offset; a flexible 
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rotary plate for maximum relief depth; a flatbed plate 
that can also be used as a pattern for electros and 
stereos; and a pair of rigid rotary plates. 


Try DYCRIL plates in your shop. See for yourself 
the many ways they can help you trim costs, save time, 
boost profits! For information in detail, call or write 
your nearest Du Pont district sales office or trade shop 
(listed below). E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Photo Products Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Call or write nearest Du Pont office for complete facts 
on DYCRIL! No obligation whatever! 


ATLANTA 18, GA., 1737 Ellsworth Ind. Dr., N. W.; CHICAGO 46, ILL., 4560 
Touhy Ave., Lincolnwood; CLEVELAND 16, OHIO, 20575 Center Ridge Rd., Room 
116; DALLAS 7, TEXAS, 1628 Oak Lawn Ave.; HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF., 7051 
Santa Monica Bivd.; NEW YORK 11, N. Y., 248 W. 18th St.; WALTHAM 54, MASS., 
45 Fourth Ave.; WYNNEWOOD, PA., 308 E. Lancaster Ave.; CANADA: Du Pont 
of Canada Ltd., 85 Eglinton Ave., East, Toronto 12, Ont. For telephone numbers, 
call nearest Du Pont Information Office. 


Trade shop outlets for DYCRIL printing plates 


CALIFORNIA: LOS ANGELES, Allied Photo Mechanical Services, 418 E. Pico 
Bivd.; Precision Electrotype Co., 2165 S. Yates Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, Precision 
Electrotype Co., 1045 Sansom St. SANTA MONICA, Santa Monica Engraving Co., 
1454 Lincoln Blvd. GEORGIA: ATLANTA, Top Plates, Inc., 551 Forrest Rd., N.E. 
ILLINOIS: CHICAGO, Photoplate, Inc., 222 S. Morgan St.; Era Plate, Inc., 612 
W. Randolph St. INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS, Ropkey Engraving Co., Inc., 117 
N. East St. SOUTH BEND, La Salle Photo-Engraving Corp., 316 N. Lafayette Bivd. 
MARYLAND: BALTIMORE, Photo Offset Service, Inc., 2 E. Lombard St.; Tyler 
Printing Plates, Inc., 7 S. Gay St. MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON, Donovan & 
Sullivan Engraving Co., 270 Congress St.; Litho Composition & Plate Co., Inc., 
49 Melcher St. CAMBRIDGE, The Wright Company, 215 First St. MICHIGAN: 
DETROIT, City Electrotype Co., 1040 W. Fort St.; Detroit Colortype Co., 661 Plum 
St.; Detroit Typesetting Co., 1959 E. Jefferson Ave.; Michigan Typesetting Co., 
1959 E. Jefferson Ave. MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS, Andersen Typesetting 
Co., Inc., 314 Fifth Ave., S.; Crier Cut Service, 1507 S. Fifth St. ST. PAUL, 
The Beissel Co., 480 Broadway. MISSOURI: KANSAS CITY, Kansas City 
Engraving & Colorplate Co., 1014 Locust St. ST. LOUIS, Ad-Service Engraving Co., 
417 N. 10th St.; Central Engraving Co., 114 N. Seventh St. NEW JERSEY: 
EAST RUTHERFORD, Industrial Photo Co., Inc., 320 Hoboken Road. JERSEY 
CITY, Progress Photoengraving Co., 12 Journal Square. UNION, S.S. Art & 
Engraving Co., 1023 Commerce Ave. NEW YORK: BROOKLYN, Mycrilite Corp., 
10A Lafayette Ave. NEW YORK CITY, Horan Engraving Co., Inc., 44 W. 28th St.; 
Polyplate, Inc., 216 E. 45th St.; Primary Color, Inc., 225 Broadway. SYRACUSE, 
Merriman Engraving Co., 134 Onondaga St. OHIO: AKRON. Akron Typesetting 
Co., 37 N. High St.; Star Engraving Co., 71 W. Bowery St. CINCINNATI, Cincinnati 
Lithographing Co., Inc., 38 W. McMicken Ave. CLEVELAND, Skelly Typesetting 
Co., Inc., 2182 E. Ninth St. COLUMBUS, Yaeger Typesetting Co., Inc., 177 
Naghten St. PENNSYLVANIA: PHILADELPHIA, The Beck Engraving Co., 105 
S. Seventh St.; Progressive Composition Co., Ninth & Sansom Sts.; Typo Photc 
Plate, Inc., 1010 Arch St. PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh Brightype Co., 422 First Ave 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Find Us Fast 
In The 


This emblem wants to work for you 


Whenever people see this famous emblem, 
they’re reminded to ‘find it fast’ in the Yellow 
Pages. And when you associate your business 
... your name... with this emblem, you’re 
reminding prospects to find you in the Yellow 
Pages when they’re ready to buy. So—if you’re 
advertising in the Yellow Pages now, it’s just 


good sense to display this emblem in your 
other advertising, on your business vehicles, 
at your place of business. And if you aren’t 
advertising in the Yellow Pages yet, it’s high 
time you did. Call the Yellow Pages man at 
your Bell Telephone Business Office for details 
on how you can put this emblem to work. 
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LEWIS STARS IN HIS OWN PRODUCTIONS / RELEASED BY PARAMOUN 


Six ways better! You can count on superior pick resistance, maximum uniformity, greater 
opacity, high dimensional stability, quicker ink setting and sharper halftone reproduction with 
double coated Consolidated Offset Enamels. They add up to trouble-free press performance. . . 
more profitable impressions per hour. Ask your Consolidated Merchant for free trial sheets. Com- 
pare quality, performance, results. See for yourself! 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


Double Coated Offset: Productolith, Consolith Gloss, Consolith Opaque 
LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 
A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Web Offset: Consoweb Brilliant, Consoweb Modern, Consoweb Velvet 
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TALK 


CARBON ARCS 


LIGHT is the backbone of the graphic arts industry. And 
the greatest brightness per unit area of any artificial light 
source known is obtained from the carbon arc! 

Rivaling the continuous spectrum of the sun, the car- 
bon arc produces all colors of the spectrum. It requires 
less exposure time, has higher lumen per watt efficiency, 
and is lower in operating cost. 


READ THE FACTS OF LIGHT! 


WHAT ABOUT LIGHT COSTS? Comparative studies of a 
10mm high intensity carbon arc vs. the principal non-carbon 
light source with a 2 KW power input show the superior 
economy and efficiency of the carbon arc: 
OPERATING HOURS OPERATING COST 
OF 2 KW INPUT OF CARBON ARC 


(Non-Carbon Light Source) 
66% Less 
50% Less 


The efficiency and cost advantages of the carbon arc over 
non-carbon light sources are even greater at higher KW input. 
WHAT ABOUT LIGHT EFFICIENCY? Here are examples 
of facts recently obtained from tests proving the higher effi- 
ciency of high intensity and white flame carbon arcs vs. the 
most powerful non-carbon light source in use today: 


350% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input (not arc 
power) for a 10mm high intensity photo trim is 34% higher 
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National Carbon Company submits the foregoing facts as an aid to the graphic arts 
industry in maintaining or achieving maximum efficiency, longer gray scale, 
less negative make-over, less handwork, and increased production capacity. 


“National” and “‘Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks for products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation * 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


VS a 


OTHER LIGHT SOURCES 


than that of the opposing light source of 2 KW input, but it 
produces six times more light, and has 350% greater 
lumen watt efficiency. 


38% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a '2-inch 
photographic white flame trim is 23 higher than the same 
2 KW source, but it produces about 70% more light and has 
38% greater efficiency. 


378% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a 10mm 
H.I. photo trim is 36% lower than that of the opposing 4 KW 
source, hut it produces three times more light and its effi- 
ciency is 378% greater. 


46% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a 42-inch 
white flame trim is 42% less than that of the same 4 KW 
source, light output is 15% less, but its efficiency is 46% 
greater. 


288% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a 10mm 
H.1. photo trim is 46% less than that of the opposing 6 KW 
source, but it produces twice as much light and its efficiency 
is 288% greater. 


15% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a '2-inch 
white flame trim is 51% less than that of the same 6 KW 
source, light output is 44% less, bur its efficiency is 15% 
greater. 


Thus, the carbon arc—particularly the high intensity carbon 
arc—has a much higher efficiency in terms of light per dollar 
than any other source of artificial light. 
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Profit 
Builders 
from 


MGD 


for 
every 
pressroom 
or 
bindery 
need— 
in 
plants 
of 
every 
size 


MIEHLE 
GOSS 


DEXTER 
INCORPORATED 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
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KEEP 


MIEHLE Continuous Operation means 
volume printing at a profit...it lets you 
replenish the feeder and unload the de- 
livery while the press keeps right on 
printing. Gives you plenty of advantages, 
too...fewer blanket wash-ups, constant 
uniform color, less down time and a dras- 
tic reduction of waste sheets. The Non- 
Stop Feeder and Continuous Delivery 
are standard on all Miehle Two-Color and 
Four-Color Offsets from the 25 thru the 
49. For high speed, continuous opera- 
tion, and quality color printing, you can’t 
beat a Miehle...the press that produces 
volume at a profit. 
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DEXTER (Cleveland) Folders have al- 
ways been the ‘‘Choice of the Pros’’ for 
lasting dependability, unequalled ac- 
curacy and profitable, high speed oper- 
ation. From the small 14x20” to the big 
44x64" machine, they’re all packed with 
more production advantages...scuff- 
proof air wheel feeder...automatic 
sheet registration...adjustable ball side 
guide...swinging deflectors on all fold 
plates...self-adjusting fold rollers... 
accurate scoring, perforating or slitting 
...widest imposition versatility. Only 
Dexter offers so much folding profit 
potential. Ask any trade binder. 
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DEXTER and McCAIN combine to give 
you the ultimate in automatic saddle 
binding profitability. Insert, stitch and 
trim all three sides in one fast, smooth, 
continuous operation with McCain Sig- 
nature Feeders, the Christensen 
Stitcher and the McCain 3-Knife 
Trimmer. Deliver finished books ready 
for packing and shipping...no trouble- 
some handling or costly storing between 
operations. Between Dexter and McCain 
there's a full range of sizes and speeds 
...4500, 9000 and 12,000/hr... for 
every saddle binding need—even a 
McCain 38” Front Cut Trimmer. 


McCain bindery equipment sold and 
serviced by the Dexter Company 
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UP CUTTING ACCURACY 
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LAWSON Pacemaker Electronic Spacer 
Cutters eliminate hand gauging, auto- 
matically increase cutting accuracy 
while increasing production. The unique 
Rapid Signal Setting device enables the 
operator to set signals with hairline pre- 
cision... without moving the back gauge 
...delivers .002” accuracy throughout a 
complete series of cuts and trim-outs. 
Lawson has two-speed back gauge, high 
speed, two-end pull knife action and 
rugged heavy duty construction. Bigger 
clamp opening, too. Lawson Pacemaker 
Hydraulic Clamp Cutters are sized to 
69”... Electronic Spacer and the truly 
flexible Contour Clamp optional. 
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BOSS: ‘Someone have a baby?” 
FOREMAN: “No sir — they've just heard we're buying 


WEBRIL WIPES. Makes it easier to 
moke a better plate.’’ 


NON-WOVEN FABRIC 


Pee ce ccc cece: 


NON-WOVEN FABRIC 


WIPES 


PATENTED 
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WEBRIL wipes to perfection 


Can’t Scratch - contains only pure, soft cotton. 


Super Absorbent — removes the last traces of etches and 
acids. 


Lintless — even with lacquer, developing ink, or gum arabic. 


Amazing Wet Strength — interlocked fibres can’t come 
apart. Perfect for applying developing ink and lacquers 
and for developing out and gumming. 


Handy-— You simply tear 8” square, precut wipe from con- 
venient wire rack. No hunting, no cutting — always at 
arms length. 


Economical — one roll will do the work of 2— even 3— 
pounds of cotton. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


KENDALL comeasy 


Fiber Products Division 


Dept. |P-91, Walpole, Mass. 
I'd like to try Webril Wipes — free. Please send me samples for 
| testing. 
Name 


Company 
Address 
City State 


| 
| Write dealer's name_ 
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There once was a sacred cow among users of printing papers. 


It said that only a heavy paper was bright and opaque 
enough for fine printing. Then Olin developed a new 
concept in papers, called Waylite. It’s a lightweight 
stock as opaque as many papers twice its weight, with 
extreme whiteness and great strength. Waylite gives 


you beautiful printing results in halftone or line, black 


and white, and color. And by reducing bulk, weight 
and postage up to 50%, it has strong appeal to your 
cost-conscious customers. Ask your Olin fine paper 
merchant about Waylite letterpress and offset papers, 
or write to us. See Waylite paper, and you'll agree 
that it has turned one more sacred cow out to pasture. 


PACKAGING DIVISION Qf In 


ECUSTA PAPER OPERATIONS, PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Dutchess 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW ERA 


Only a New Era Letterpress 


COMPLETES 
PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 
LABELS in one pass! 


FROM ROLL TO ROLL, ROLL TO SHEET, ROLL TO 
FOLDED PACK in one pass through the press! That’s the 
way pressure-sensitive and heat-seal labels are completed on 
the remarkable New Era Press. In one single pass it prints 
in multi-colors, die cuts, strips away waste, slits, punches and 
delivers in rolls, sheets or folded packs. That’s it! Labels are 
complete — ready for high-speed automatic labeling machines! 
Delivers up to 7,500 impressions per hour, too! Learn more 
about the amazing New Era Press. Write today on your 
letterhead for free Bulletin #311. New Era Manufacturing 
Co., Box #400, Dept. I-9, Hawthorne, N.J. 
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TRANSFER CONTROL ZONE 
—- to maintain stability through transfer 


DURING TRANSFER... 


control 
EVERY INCH OF THE WAY 


The fewer gymnastics a sheet goes through during transfer, the more 
certain you can be that register will be maintained and smudging 
minimized. And the more salable sheets you'll get from a run. 


o New Harris 43” x 60” and 5412” x 77” Litho- In the Harris Transfer Control Zone only two cylinders per printing 
graphic Presses. Available up to six colors . ‘the a he i a Jinder and the double-si d 
unit carry the sheet—the impression cylinder and the double-size 
transfer cylinder. In addition, at least seven other features maintain 
the sheet stabilization and positive register initiated at the Feed/ 
Register Control Zone. 


Stabilized and in register, the sheet is under constant control 
through printing and delivery. In each of four key zones Harris 
design elements ‘“‘sense”’ and respond quickly to variations in ma- 
terials, to changes in operating conditions. Factors that cause down 
time and affect quality are under control every inch of the way. 


FEED/REGISTER 


TRANSFER 


This is Harris Control Zone Design. 


It is a good thing to have in your next press. Ask your Harris 
representative for a feature-by-feature account of Control Zone 
Design—important reasons why a man does his best work on a Harris. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


A Division of Harris-Intertype Corporation 
4510 EAST 71st STREET ¢ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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3 Air France schedules 
produced from a 
single deck. of cards! 


An important advantage of the Recorpak LISTO- 
MATIC system—which substitutes typed listings on 
low-cost EAM cards for expensive typesetting—is the 
versatility it brings to your operations. It allows you 
to prepare an infinite variety of jobs from a single 
deck of cards without typesetting or retyping—for 
example, to produce local editions of transportation 
timetables, rate schedules, directories, etc. 


You simply select cards from the basic deck (they 
can be machine sorted) .. . then load cards into the 
Recorpak LISTOMATIC Camera. It photographs 
them at a rate of 230 cards, or up to 690 lines, per 
minute. Camera adjusts automatically for number of 
lines (up to 3) and type size (12, 24, 36 point) on 
each card. 

After the film has been developed it becomes the 
negative from which offset plates are made. List 
changes, corrections or deletions can be made up to 
minutes before publication deadline. 


The original data cards also serve as the basic data 
file... are kept up to date by substituting new cards 
for those that become obsolete. No need to retype or 
reset the whole job. 

Free folder suggests ‘‘new business”’ possibilities for 
your firm with the REcorpAkK LISTOMATIC Cam- 
era. Send for it today. 


=RECORDPK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


MAIL COUPON TODAY+> ee eee 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Send folder describing new Recorpak LISTOMATIC 
Camera. 


Name 


Position 


Company. 


Street 


City 


State 
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cotton fiber 


PAPERS 


MACHINE 
ACCOUNTING 
LEDGERS 


BRISTOLS 


SPECIALTIES 


All the cotton fiber papers you need for letterheads, forms and card records 
—in the types, grades, weights and colors you want — readily available 
from your nearby Weston Paper Merchant — in standard flat packing or 
rolls for web feed. Byron Weston Company, Dalton, Massachusetts. 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863. 


or 


ow BETTER THAN EVER EQUIPPED WITH T 


HE NEWEST FINE PAPER MACHINE 
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Colomat direct positive film is a transparent acetate very close approximation of the final piece. Finally, 


treated to reproduce a film positive in sharp, clear color. proper interpretation indicates what corrections, if any, 
While it is obviously impossible to match all of the colors will be necessary. No special equipment is required to 
available to the printer, each of the 12 available colors put the Colomat process to work. Best of all, a complete 
can be reproduced in any intensity by varying exposure. set of 81%” x 11’’ Colomat proofs costs less than $1.00! 
Magenta, cyan, yellow and black are closely matched to Available in a variety of sizes in both sheets and rolls, 
the process colors used in the printing industry. Colomat has many other uses, too. 

Colomat is simple to use. First, exposure is made through One of the most important lets you show customers 
each of the color separation positives. Next, the Colomat color reproduction in truly professional presentations. 
proofs are developed and overlaid in register to give a For complete details, return the coupon today. 


This advertisement was composed on the Monotype in 20th Century, Century Schoolbook and Craw Clarendon. 


Lanston 


Typesetting and Casting Machines « Film Dispenser « Light Integrators * Optical Depth Gauges 
Contact Camera * Step and Repeat Machines » Overhead Cameras Proofing Film * Plate Coaters 
Developing and Darkroom Sinks * Vacuum Printing Frames * Layout and Stripping and Dot Etching Tables 


Sales & Service Coast to Coast 
( LANSTON MONOTYPE CO., G Street below Erie Ave., Box 4768, Philadelphia 34, Pa. ) 
I Please send me complete information on the Lanston Colomat Proofing Process. ! 
Name Title 


| Company | 


Address. 4249 
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Die Cutting Equipment 


Provides unbelievable flexibility for press 


size change-over...never becomes obsolete! 


New PACKER FLEXOGRAPHIC Forms Press is 
literally split in half for unmatched versatility 
and production of multiple and continuous busi- 
ness forms. Bottom section has two color stations 
(3 or 4 available), metered infeed unit and rewind 
stand; all synchronized to print at speeds up to 
1000 fpm with hairline register on all weight 
papers and light-weight tag stock. Four bolt 
removable top section contains mechanisms for 
numbering, cross and or skip perforating and 
continuous chain or file hole punching. It is 


Metering infeed unit has tension controls 
and adjustments for various paper stocks. 
New hydraulic device simplifies parent 
roll loading and unloading; eliminates 
need for overhead crane. 


new DYWA-SPEED stexo-pres 
The most significant advancement 


available in Interchangeable print repeat sizes of 
17”, 21”, 22° or 24” with print widths of either 
18", 24” or 30°. Special sizes are also available. 


Now you can select a top section best suited to 
your present needs. If press requirements change, 
top section can be replaced by another of differ- 
ent production size. As a result, this new press 
never becomes obsolete. 


Another important new feature — Frame design 
makes plate rolls easily accessible and permits 
change-over in just two minutes. From every 
viewpoint, the new PACKER Interchangeable 
Forms Press is a masterpiece of engineering. 


Additional Forms Press Features 


® Barrel or straight type numbering forating. 


available. 


@ Steel frames, cut and shaved gears, 
anti-friction bearings. 

® Front and back web printing. 

® Separate, controlled speed motorized 
fountain rolls — assuring maximum 
speed — Splash-proof ink pans. 


® Numbering and punching units for @ Running register between printing, 
all size forms can be furnished. punching, numbering and cross per- 


mechanism adjusts to different weight ® Exclusive ‘Feather Touch” hydraulic 
stocks without “punch-thru” or offset — control for equalized print impressions 
also, has synchronized throw-out device. and positive, instant color throw-outs. 

@ Oil ink or Flexo/Oil combination 


Standard equipment includes 
standard center rewind as shown 
above. Surface rewind stand also 


available. In addition, a PACKER 
sheeter for office forms or other 
Manufacturers of materials which delivers 15,000 
and more cuts per hour can be 


“CHAIN-HOLE” PUNCH 


furnished. 


Printing and Wlanifaclining Company WRITE TODAY — For complete 
details, 


GREEN BAY-WISCONSIN Dept. 1?-9 
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You probably know the Kimberly-Clark line of coated printing papers. At least 
we hope so! But have you recommended Kimberly-Clark business papers for your 
customers’ office needs? It’s the longest, strongest line of business papers 
going. Cotton fiber and sulphite both. Bonds, mimeos and offsets. Ledgers and 
onionskins. Duplicators, index and vellum bristols...even postcard stock and 
envelopes. It’s the full line of business papers that’ll make you very big in 
office circles. FROM KIMBERLY-CLARK MERCHANTS. Kimberly Clark 


Subtle Tones... 


when you CHOOSE 
THE RIGHT PAPER 
FOR THE JOB! 


The delicate tonal gradations from deep black 
to brilliant white contribute as much to the 
beauty and charm of this stunning photograph 
as does the subject itself, its lighting, its mood, 
its composition. And it is here—in the faithful 
reproducing of the subject—that the printer's 
experience and familiarity with the tools of 
his trade count. Paper is one of these tools. 
Prentice Velvet coated offset was chosen 
to reproduce the subtle tones of this photo- 
graph because, while its soft, velvet-like surface 
enhances the delicate softness of the subject. 
its strength and superb printability make it 
ideally suitable to long runs and tough folding 


operations. 


Choose the right paper for the job from 
papers expertly produced in some of the world’s 
best mills— Kimberly-Clark Printing Papers. 


For offset: Prentice offset enamel, Prentice Vene- 
tian, Prentice velvet coated offset, Prentice 
coated cover, Prentice velvet coated cover, 
Lithofect offset enamel, Shorewood coated 
offset, Fontana velvetcoated opaque, Kimberly 
Opaque, Metro offset. 


For web offset: Kimberly web offset enamel, 
Lithoweb coated offest, Kimfect “‘O” coated 
book. 


For letterpress: Hifect enamel, Trufect enamel. 
Multifect coated book, Energy coated book. 


These grades are available through select paper 
merchants who have been singled out for their ability 
to help you choose the right paper for the job. 
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“Subtle Tones,” printed on Prentice Velvet coated offset—8&0# basis. 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham 

Sloan Paper Company 
Mobile 

Knight Paper Company 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Tucson 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
* Arkansas Paper Company 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno 

Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
Long Beach 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles 

Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 

Carpenter Paper Company 

Ingram Paper Company 
Oakland 

Bioke, Moffitt & Towne 
Sacramento 

Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
San Bernadino 

Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
San Diego 

Bicke, Moffitt & Towne 
San Francisco 

Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 

Bonestell & Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
San Jose 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Stockton 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


COLORADO 

Denver 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Pueblo 

Carpenter Paper Company 


CONNECTICUT 
East Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


* john Floyd Paper Company 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Miami 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Orlando 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Tallahassee 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Tampa 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 


Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Inc. 


Carter Rice Storrs & Bement Inc 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Inc. 


Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc 


*Borton Duer & Koch Paper Co 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 

Sloan Paper Company 

Wyant & Sons Paper Company, Inc. 
Augusta 

Dillard Paper Company 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 
Honolulu Paper Company 


IDAHO 

Boise 
Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ILLINOIS 
Champaign 
Crescent Paper Company 
Chicago 
Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Chicago Paper Company 
*Midland Paper Company 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
Indianapolis 
Central Ohio Paper Company 
Crescent Paper Company 


Des Moines 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
Sioux City 
Carpenter Paper Company 


KANSAS 
Kansas City 
*Worwick Paper Company, Inc. 
Topeka 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Wichita 

Western Newspaper Union 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
*Southeastern Paper Company 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 

Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
New Orleans 

The D&W Paper Company, Inc. 
Shreveport 

Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


MAINE 
Augusta 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

*Barton Duer & Koch Paper Company 
* John Floyd Paper Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, inc 
Springfield 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Inc. 
Worcester 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 


ork printing, cotton content and sulphite business papers 


Grand Rapids 

Quimby-Walstrom Paper Company 
Kalamazoo 

Bermingham & Prosser Company 
Lansing 
*The Triquet Paper Company 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Minneapolis 
Carpenter Paper Company 
*Leslie Paper 
*Minnesota Paper & Cordage Company 
St. Paul 
*Leslie Paper 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 

Jackson Paper Company 
Meridian 

Newell Paper Company 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
St. Louis 
Beacon Paper Company 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Springfield 
Carpenter Paper Company 


MONTANA 
Billings 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls 

Carpenter Paper Company 
*Leslie Paper 
Missoula 

Carpenter Paper Company 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Omaha 

Carpenter Paper Company 


NEVADA 
Reno 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


NEW JERSEY 
East Orange 
Bulkley Dunton & Company, Division of 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
Newark 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Carpenter Paper Company 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 
Buffalo 
Hubbs & Howe Company 
Jamestown 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
New York 
Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
Beekman Paper Company, Inc. 
Bulkley Dunton & Company, Division of 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
Bulkley Dunton S.A. 
*Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 
Saxon Paper Corporation 
*The Canfield Paper Company 


Kimberly Clark 


For a complete listing of business paper merchants, write to Kimberly-Clark, Neenah, Wis 


The following select paper merchants will help you choose 
the right Kimberly-Clark printing paper for the job 


Rochester 
*Genesee Valley Paper Company 
Syracuse 

Genesee Valley Paper Company 
Troy 

Troy Paper Corporation 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 

Dillard Paper Company 
Greensboro 

Dillard Paper Company 
Raleigh 

Dillard Paper Company 
Wilmington 

Dillerd Paper Company 
Winston-Salem 

Dillard Paper Company 


OHIO 
Akron 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
Cincinnati 
The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 
The Johnston Paper Company 
Cleveland 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
Columbus 
Central Ohio Paper Company 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 
The Scioto Paper Company 
Dayton 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 
lima 
The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 
Toledo 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
*The Ohio & Michigan Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
Tulsa 

Tayloe Paper Company 
*Western Newspaper Union 


OREGON 

Portland 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Frazer Paper Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 

D. L. Ward Company 

Paper Merchants, Inc 

Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 

The Chatfield & Woods Company of Pa. 
*General Paper Corp. of Pittsburgh 
Scranton 

Elm Paper Company 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
Corter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
*Palmetto Paper Company 
Greenville 

Dillard Paper Company 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

*Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
Sloan Paper Company 
Southern Paper Company 


Knoxville 
Southern Paper Company 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
Memphis 
Memphis Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Nashville 
*Bond-Sanders Paper Company 


TEXAS 
Amarillo 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Austin 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Dallas 

Carpenter Paper Company 
El Paso 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Fort Worth 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Lubbock 

Carpenter Paper Company 
San Antonio 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Shiner-Sien Paper Company 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Carpenter Paper Company 


VIRGINIA 
Bristol 

Dillard Paper Company 
Norfolk 

Old Dominion Paper Company 
Richmond 

Cauthorne Paper Company, Inc. 
Dillard Paper Company of Richmond 
Roanoke 

Dillard Paper Company 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Spokane 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
McGinnis-Independent Paper Company 
Tacoma 
Blake, Moffilt & Towne 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton 
*Universal Paper Corporation 
Milwaukee 
Bouer Paper Company 
Sensenbrenner Paper Company 
*Universal Paper Corporation 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Smith, Davidson & Lecky, Ltd 
Edmonton 
Smith, Davidson & Lecky, Ltd. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
Smith, Davidson & Lecky, Ltd. 


QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Kruger Paper Company, Ltd. 
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Its street address 
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If you prefer cop 
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$ 


.50 Per year. 


*Above rates for U 


, $10 


Other countr 


ica $6 


Pan Amer 


$5 


Canada, 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 1417 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No postage stamp necessary 
if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by 

The Inland and American 
Printer and Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe Street 

Chicago 3, Illinois 


Up-to-date Business News 


of Interest to Management in the Printing 
and Allied Industries 


Business Gains Speed; 
New Boom Seen Coming 


GNP Hits New All-Time 
High of $516-Billion 


Printing Profits Go 
Up, PIA Figures Show 


Paper Sales 7-Month 
Volume Rises 0.19% 


Paper and Paperboard 
Production Up Slightly 


Folding Cartons Rise 
Strongly in July: FPBA 


New Postal Rate Boost 
Bill Gets Committee OK 


ewsletter 


Business humming merrily along, gaining speed, outdoing old 


records . . . still considerable unemployment but picture 
improving . . . country seems headed for boom, which could 
become unhealthy unless restraint on wages and prices is 

exercised . . . uneasy apprehension between government and 


business developing, but Kennedy trying to head it off. 


Gross National Product (GNP) for goods and services rose to 
$516-billion, new all-time high . . . annual personal income 
rate hit new high of $419-billion . . . factory payrolls 
increased $500-million to $89.4-billion annual rate. 


Printing industry nationally doing better, according to new 
figures compiled by Printing Industry of America 

1960-61 Ratios for Printing Management show profits on sales 
before taxes up from 5.41% to 5.46% . . . details on 
national figures will be released by PIA soon. 


July printing paper sales 6% below June level compared with 
normal 8% decrease, National Paper Trade Assn. reported. 
First seven months' volume was 0.19% over total for same 
1960 period. 


Paper and paperboard production first seven months showed 


0.4% gain over same 1960 period volume .. . 20,196,000 
tons. Paper output was down 0.4% to 9,013,000 tons 
paperboard up 1.3% to 9,548,000 tons . . . construction 


paper and board production down 0.3% to 1,835,000 tons. 
Figures released by American Paper & Pulp Assn. 


Shipments of folding cartons advanced strongly in July, 
Folding Paper Box Assn. of America reported. Dollar volume 
of shipments was up 3% over July, 1960, and tonnage was up 
2.5% for same period. Volume for seven months this year is 
now only 1.5% below 1960. 


House Committee Sept. 7 approved new bill reducing $592- 
million postal rate boost to $528-million . . . Postmaster 
General Day gave it 50-50 chance for passage this year. 


OVER 
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New Minimum Wage Rate 
Effective on Sept. 3 


Magnetic ink Seminars 
Are Scheduled by LTF 


New 25x38 Single-Color 
Harris Offset Press Out 


PIA Plans Publication 
Of New Book on Industry 


R&E Council Members Will 


See New CBS VIDIAC Device 


Annual Reports Exhibits 
Set by Mead Papers, Inc. 


CONTINUED 


New minimum wage rate became effective Sept. 3. Hourly 
minimum for previously covered workers up from $1 to $1.15 
with time and a half pay for overtime after 40-hour week. 
Rate to become $1.25 two years from now. 


Major innovation in printing that allows mass production 
while preserving art quality has been developed by Stanford 
Research Institute's graphic sciences laboratory in Menlo 
Park, Calif. New process referred to as "pressureless 
printing," because no physical pressure is applied to 
printing surface. See October IP/AL for details. 


Magnetic ink printing seminars planned by Lithographic 
Technical Foundation . . . Chicago Sept. 18-20, Oct. 16-18, 
Nov. 13-15, Dec. 11-13. 


New single-color 25x38 offset press announced by Harris- 
Seybold Co., Cleveland . . . designated as Model 138, new 
press is companion to Harris two-color of same size. See 
IP/AL New Equipment department for October for details. 


New book, "The Printing Industry, An Introduction to Its 
Many Branches, Processes and Products," will be published 
soon by Printing Industry of America, Inc. Written by 
Victor Strauss, book will be case-bound, have approximately 
1,000 pages, illustrated in line, halftone, and color. 
Publication date advertised as Dec. 1. 


Revolutionary device called VIDIAC GA-1000 Graphic Arts 
Composer proposed by CBS Laboratories to produce repetitive 
printed information (such as directories, catalogs, etc.) 
on film from control signals generated by digital informa- 
tion processing systems will be demonstrated to members of 
Research and Engineering Council of Graphic Arts Industry 
in Stamford, Conn., Sept. 20. 


Technical Progress Forum scheduled for Portland, Ore., 
Nov. 3-4, by Lithographic Technical Foundation's Research 
Department . . . to be held in Memorial Coliseum. 


Exhibit of Annual Reports by Mead Papers, Inc., will take 
place Sept. 5-Oct. 27 at Mead Library of Ideas at 230 Park 
Ave., New York City, and 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 
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No ONE KNOWS how soon color 


catches a baby’s fancy, but it must 
be very early, and thus all of us 
quickly grow to know the beauty, the 
challenge, and the identification 
color provides. 

A simple but sensible use of color 
is found in Howarp Bonp’s twelve 


HOWARD PAPER 


Mt tts, 


clean, clear colors. For business 
forms Howarp colors identify, speed 
action, reduce errors. For many 
kinds of business printing Howarp 
colors provide an attractive two- 


And 


it isn’t often you find so fine a water- 


color effect at one-color cost. 


marked bond at its thrifty price. 


DIVISION OF 


Babe's eye view of a wonderful colorful world! 


Your printer and/or paper mer- 
chant can show you samples. Or 
write and we'll have a sample book 
on your desk in considerably less 
than a week. 

yor 
ALL HOWARD PAPERS are quality 
controlled by AccuRay 


tepis URBANA, OHIO 
PAPER COMPANY 
Business Paper”’ 
Duplicator * Posting Ledger * Du-All 


Basis 


Vellum Finish 


- 
i 
i 
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At your finger tips—have the 
sample book that has the answer 
to more than half your printing needs — 


For every kind of printing —one color, two color, full color, half 
tones (see above). So sparkling on snowy Maxopaque. And with 


built-in savings thanks to opacity that encourages use of lighter 
weights for savings in paper cost, inventory storage, postage dollars. 


A 2 color 
Write for a sample book, and watch half of your paper problems vanish. B 1 color—half tone 
C 1 color—line 
Printed on Maxopaque—Basis 80—Vellum Finish Balance 4-color process 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, paper company - pivision of (*/St.Regis - DAYTON, OHIO 


PAPER COMPANY 
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September 1961 


New and Profitable Business 


Here is a four-pronged plan for analyzing your business and the market you cover. 


Learn how to make a survey of customers’ needs and how your plant can best serve them. 


I HAVE BEEN in the printing business, 
actively, for only six years. I have been 
on the fringe, in advertising and the 
paper industry, for most of my business 
vears. Yet in this short period of time I 
have sensed the trend that those of us 
who are still in the business should 
heed. 

Up until 20 years ago, there had not 
been an economic need for large print- 
ing operations. Most printing compa- 
nies were small, and were individually 
owned. They received their daily 
orders from similar small companies, 
located within walking distance. 

The boss was the owner and called 
most of his customers by their first 
name. Personnel was no problem. Us- 
ually he employed a dozen or so peo- 
ple. In an emergency, he could take his 
coat off and set type, run a press, or 
even hand-fold to take himself out of a 
jam. His equipment problem was an oc- 
casional replacement of a small press 
or folder. He did not particularly want 
to grow or enlarge. His customers needs 
were not demanding. If he could not 
deliver today, tomorrow or even the 
day after would do. Fine makeready 
or close register were of no concern. 


BY CARLETON H. CUMMINGS 


His customers—Frank and Jack and Joe 
—were his friends and lodge brothers. 
When they needed printing, they 
dropped in on their way to lunch and 
left their copy. Salesmen, as such, were 
nonexistent. 

Most of us got our early printing ex- 
perience in such an atmosphere. Yet, 
in the last 20 years there has been a 
tremendous change. The economics of 
American business has forced it, as it 
has forced the change in the composi- 
tion of the modern printing plant. 

Since I entered the printing business 
six short years ago, I have seen no less 
than seven well known and long estab- 
lished companies in Pittsburgh disap- 
pear. Why? I tried to find out and the 
best approach to an accurate answer 
I was able to get was that, without ex- 
ception, they neglected to sense and 
follow the trend. They were content to 
plod along in a day-to-day existence. 
Tomorrow would take care of itself. 
There was no plan for next year, even 
this year. So tomorrow is here—and 
they are not. 

Is Pittsburgh typical? Or has not the 
same thing happened in your city? To- 
day, those of us who are still in the busi- 


Mr. Cummings is sales vice-president of Herbick & Held Printing 

Co. in Pittsburgh, and was formerly vice-president of 

General Paper Corp. A graduate of the College of Wooster (Ohio), 
Mr. Cummings also attended the University of Michigan. 

He is amember of Pittsburgh's University Club, Advertising Club, 
and Associated Editors Society, and is a director of the 

city’s chapter of the National Industrial Advertisers Association. 


ness have crossed the threshold of great 
opportunity. 

I am not going to attempt to quote 
figures on how much printing is pur- 
chased annually on a national basis. 
Personally, I am not particularly in- 
terested. What I am interested in, how- 
ever, is how much is purchased in my 
own marketing area; by whom, what 
kind, and how it is used. And the most 
important consideration, is how can my 
company get its fair share of this busi- 
ness—at a profit? 

The immediate answer is, of course, 
very simple: Make up a plan! But now 
we get into difficulties. What kind of a 
plan? I finally came up with a tentative 
four-pronged outline, with each of the 
four prongs having subdivisions. 

(1) What are the fundamental ideas 
of management (or owners) on the 
over-all problem? Does management 
want to expand or diversify? Will the 
expansion or diversification be geo- 
graphical? Or new products? Or new 
services? 

(2) What are the fundamental ideas 
of the sales department? How much 
does it know about its present market? 
About the individual companies that 
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“Twenty years of hard work down the drain. In this morning's 
paper it said, ‘Local Printing Firm Wins National Award’—period.” 


make up that market? Is there a poten- 
tia] in the present market for new busi- 
ness, either from present customers 
(departments at present unsold) or 
from other prospects either at present 
unsold or not even being called upon? 
Can sales answer to management about 
the profit possibilities of new products 
or new services? Can we in sales rec- 
ommend the purchase of new equip- 
ment to serve existing customers better; 
or to tap new outlets? Is the grass 
greener beyond our present geographi- 
cal boundaries? If we recommend new 
and different equipment, in order to 
serve existing customers better, might 
we also tap markets that are at present 
untouched? 

(3) Is our sales department, as pres- 
ently manned, sufficient both as to 
number and quality to embark on a 
program of more and better sales? How 
much do they know as_ individuals 
about the unsold potential of their pres- 
ent customers? Could they stand fur- 
ther education and training if new 
products or services are contemplated 
by our company? 

(4) Finally, how does sales manage- 
ment, which will be the spearhead of 
any endeavor to broaden our sales ac- 
tivitv, measure up to added duties? 

Let’s take a quick look at some of 
the questions and see if we can come 
up with a few suggested answers. I 
hasten to interject here that in the an- 
swers I will suggest, I am thinking only 
in terms of our company’s own internal 
problem. I am not offering them as a 


formula for your use, but as a possible 
guide. 

First, management's philosophy and 
thinking. I think the fact goes without 
proving that if management does not 
want the company to grow, then we 
can stop right now! Everybody is in- 
terested in finding new and profitable 
business. It is difficult to operate on a 
day-to-day, week-to-week, month-to- 
month, or year-to-year basis. You must 
know what your management is plan- 
ning on a five- or 10-year basis. The 
problems we face today are not new 
ones: rising production costs, methods 
and costs of distribution, competitive 
activity. All of these things together 
bring about a profit squeeze. 

The way the printing business is set 
up today, it is the sales department's 
responsibility to make plans for growth 
—next month’s growth—growth for the 
next vear, for the next five years, for 
the next decade. 

The day of the “we produce it, now 
you sell it” attitude is over. Those were 
the days when a company bought a 
new machine, whether a job press or a 
giant web, and then set out to keep 
such a machine running at a profitable 
production rate. 

Today, if we are not going broke, we 
must know, with reasonable surety, 
where we can sell the product of any 
piece of equipment, before manage- 
ment authorizes such a purchase. 

How many of us are products of 
good business, where sales have been 
easy, and increased costs have been 
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passed on to the customer? If labor has 
demanded more, we have all passed it 
on. Don’t misunderstand me; I’m not 
saying that some costs will not con- 
tinue to be passed on to the customer, 
but it will have to be done with a full 
knowledge that we are in a highly com- 
petitive period, and that our customers 
are closely watching the return on their 
dollar invested for printing. 

The selection and hiring of salesmen 
is extremely important, for they must 
be willing to accept responsibilities as 
well as discharge them. What are you 
doing to train yourself and your sales 
force, be it one man or 20? Do you give 
a salesman hell because he loses a job 
competitively? How often have you 
blamed him for not making a sale? 
Have you ever considered the fact that 
you may not have given him sufficient 
information and know-how to sell your 
product properly? How can you pos- 
sibly divorce sales from production, 
sales from management, sales from 
market analysis? Do you know all the 
answers? I don’t; all I do is come up 
with more questions. 

Salesmen and sales management 
have to think not only in terms of our 
client’s requirements, but in terms of 
our production and plant people. In 
the same way, our production, re- 
search, and manufacturing people will 
have to begin thinking like salesmen. 
In this way, technological advances 
made in our industry can be combined 
with market appeal, cutting the risk of 
failure and thereby reducing cost of 
the finished product. 

I always find myself veering away 
from the term market analysis with its 
connotation of census takers checking 
forms and IBM machines gulping in 
and spitting out cards. 

Market analysis to me is a relatively 
simple thing, and I do not care whether 
you are the small printer or one with a 
multimillion dollar sales picture. Fun- 
damentally, the process involves the 
study of each customer you are serving 
and his printing requirements, and 
asking yourself a few basic questions. 

What printing is he now buying? 
How much of this am I doing for him? 
Why am I not doing more or all of it? 
Wrong equipment? Would it pay me 
to equip to do it? Wrong service? Is 
a creative printer getting the cream of 
his purchases? Is he using all the print- 
ing that he should be using? 

We have been trying in our own 
company for five years and do not as 
yet have a complete record of any one 
company. But let’s say we try and 
eventually get even incomplete records 
of say 50 companies. We do have a 
start toward a market analysis which 
at the very least will tell us what print- 
ing we are not getting from our existing 
customers. 
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A study of such a review should be 
of some aid in answering the question, 
“Where do we go from here?” Facts 
alone do not give this answer. We must 
look ahead, base any conclusion we 
reach not only on facts, but on an un- 
derstanding of our customer's needs 
and the ability to make a somewhat 
speculative decision, with the fore- 
sight and determination that we will 
succeed. 

Sales and sales promotion programs 
are constantly changing, and you must 
study, analyze, and understand the 
sales and marketing problems of your 
customers if you want to develop a 
profitable operation. Remember, your 
clients’ problems in many respects are 
the same as yours, and in order to rec- 
ognize his sales problems, you must 
have a good idea what they are. We 
have all been told many times of the 
need to know how a printed piece or a 
direct-mail campaign is to be used. 
What is the goal of this material? To 
sell a product? To sell a service? To 
open the door for a direct sales call? To 
bring in orders—or inquiries? 

Your customers have marketing 
problems which may make yours look 
small by comparison. Are we actually 
going to be hurt by a return to a highly 
competitive sales situation? I don’t 
think so; in fact, I believe our compa- 
nies are going to be in better condition 
because we are being forced into better 
business operations from which we will 
emerge as better organizations, doing a 
better job for our clients, and bringing 
about better and faster benefits to users 
of our products and services. 

Just what did my company have to 
offer its buyers? Could our services or 
facilities be duplicated by other sup- 
pliers? What were the one or two or 
even three printing services that my 
company had that made us unique in 
our market? Was my own organization 
familiar with these unique points? Did 
our sales organization stress these 
points in their day-by-day calls? Was 
our production department tied in with 
these points? Was top management? 
And finally, was I completely sold on 
them? 

I wrote down the five or six salient 
points on which I believed we excelled 
in our own market over competition. I 
am not going to give these points to 
you, because they may be different 
than your own. But I am going to sug- 
gest that you try the same experiment. 
Do you actually know the type of print- 
ing that you do for your customers? Do 
you know the type of customer that 
buys your different types of printing? 
And after you have this information, 
do you know which is profitable and 
which is not? If you do know, you are 
in an excellent position, and if you 
don’t, you better find out—and quick! 


Do you know the kind of business 
you do by departments, and the profit- 
ability of that business by depart- 
ments? If you cannot operate depart- 
ments profitably, perhaps you should 
consider a change. 

Do you also know every type of 
printing you do by classification? Do 
you know the profitability of each of 
these classifications? If you can’t an- 
swer these questions, you’d better find 
the answer—and soon! 

Are there any accounts within your 
present geographical marketing area 
that can be added as potential ac- 
counts? How do we develop new mar- 
kets and improve existing markets? 

At this point, your individual sales- 
man has become a market analyst, for 
who knows more about his accounts 
than he does? I may be assuming too 
much, but I’m sure our goal is to have 
the best sales force possible, with the 
ability to manage, analyze, communi- 
cate properly, and develop additional 
profitable business on existing accounts 
or add new profitable business on new 
accounts. 

Buyers are demanding a higher class 
of sales attention. Today’s salesmen 
have become specialized, and will be- 
come more so as time goes on. They 
are measured on performance, with 
aspects of that performance clearly 
outlined and weighted. 

In looking ahead, we must sell some- 
thing other than price. Do you have 
something more to offer than your so- 
called price-cutting competitor? Your 
sales consultants must be able to sell 


this something extra in order to beat 
the price competition. 

Where are we? Exactly what do we 
have to sell and to whom? Almost 
every printing company has some sort 
of specialty that it offers to most of its 
customers. That specialty may be the 
finest of halftone or full-color repro- 
duction; it may be contract work, 
forms or house magazines; it may be 
point-of-purchase; it may be a full cre- 
ative service: I could go on and on! But 
how many of you have really decided 
what your own specialty is—or should 
be? 

Several years ago, we had no real 
specialty. We were attempting to do 
fine halftone work and full-color repro- 
duction, particularly in our lithograph- 
ic division. We had a comfortable 
backlog of contract work, printing 
many house magazines for as many 
different companies. 

Point-of-purchase? We did none of 
this. Business forms and other utility 
printing such as cards and envelopes? 
Yes, if we were requested to do so by 
existing customers, but we did not so- 
licit this kind of printing. 

Creative service? Yes, we were ac- 
tively trying to develop this kind of 
business but lacked the sales capacity 
and ability to sell and service this kind 
of business. 

Shortly after this, we started what 
today would be called an individual 
market analysis of each account. A sur- 
vey of our existing sales, almost order 
by order, and certainly customer by 

(Turn to page 126) 


“Sam, we've been talking about your printing job for over two 
hours now. You realize you've reached the point of no return.” 
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An Exclusive Survey by INLAND PRINTER /American Lithographer 


Industry Plans to Buy 
Record $-Amount of New Equipment 


in the Next 12 Months 


Business prospects for next 12 months look good to great majority of printers and lithographers. 


Plant owners and executives back their optimism with plans for increasing equipment purchases. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS for the 12 months 
ahead look good to the great majority 
of American printers and_ lithogra- 
phers. Almost 60% expect increased 
sales as compared to less than 5% who 
fear a drop in volume. 

Plant owners and executives are 
backing their optimism with plans for 
increasing equipment purchases sub- 
stantially: More than one-third expect 
to spend more money in new equip- 
ment purchases than they did during 
the past 12 months. 


BUSINESS PROSPECT S innext 12 months 


Decrease 
4.9% 


50 or more employees 


Increase 


Large Plants 
20-49 employees 


In keeping with the trend of the past 
15 years, largest expenditures will be 
for lithographic equipment. Twice the 
number of offset presses will be bought 
as letterpresses. A general step-up in 
press size is indicated: A startling $48- 
million will be invested in web offset 
machines. Rotary letterpresses, both 
conventional and wrap-around, also 
loom large in management's present 
buying plans. 

These are some of the conclusions 
proclaimed by U.S. executive-subscrib- 


Decrease 


Medium Plants 2.5% 


5-19 employees) 


EQUIPMENT PURCHASES in nett 12 months 


Increase Increase 


38.2% 


Large Plants 
20-49 employees 


Largest Plants 
50 or more employees 


Decrease 


Medium Plants 
5-19 employees) 
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Small Plants 
(1-4 employees) 


16.9% Small Plants 


(1-4 employees) 


ers to this publication in a mail survey 
completed early in August. Question- 
naires covering more than 1,600 plants 
had been tabulated at deadline time, a 
return of approximately 20% which is 
adequate for scientific projection to all 
U.S. subscribing plants. Returns were 
divided into four plant-size categories: 
Largest plants, having 50 or more 
employees; large plants, with 20-49 
employees; medium-size plants, with 5 
to 19 employees; small shops with 4 or 
less employees. 


Increase 
59.4% 


Increase 
47.0% 


Decrease 
4.1% 


AVERAGE 


Increase 
33.7% 


AVERAGE 
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Although optimism about business 
and equipment buying is widespread 
in each group, the larger the plant, the 
more growth is expected (see “Pros- 
pects” chart, facing page). In the larg- 
est plants 674% expect increased busi- 
ness, 5% expect a drop, and 274% ex- 
pect no change. In the smallest shops 
the figures are 47% for an increase, 24% 
for decrease, and 504% for no change. 

A similar greater degree of change, 
for both increases and decreases, is ex- 
pected in the larger plants, equipment 
purchases during the 12 months ahead 
(see “Purchases” chart, facing page). 
For all plants about one-third expect 
increased purchases, one-half expect 
“about the same” equipment pur- 
chases, and one-fifth expect to decrease 
purchases during the 12 months ahead. 

The survey form listed all major 
kinds of printing equipment and asked 
readers to specify the number and ap- 
proximate cost of the machines they 
plan to buy. Though some are not far 
enough along with planning to esti- 
mate sizes and costs, many have a 
pretty good idea of what they plan to 
buy. 

Not counting specialized or auxili- 
ary equipment not covered by the 
questionnaire, the specified expendi- 
tures of large plants, averaged among 
all subscribers with 50 employees or 
more, is more than $117,000. 

The planned expenditures for all 
plants with 20 to 49 employees aver- 
age about $20,000. In plants with 5 to 
19 employees the averaged total is 
slightly more than $8,000. In the small 
shops, with up to 4 employees, the av- 
erage is $2,600. 

It should be noted that the foregoing 
averages are for all plants, including 
those who have no buying plans or are 
undecided about specific machines; 
hence, figures may be considered ex- 
tremely conservative. Certainly among 
plants which have plans for purchases, 
the expenditures will be considerably 
higher than the averages shown here. 

Specified major printing equipment 
purchases, projected to all subscriber- 
plants in this country, will amount to 
$194,588,000. 

New presses account for the larg- 
est share of equipment purchases. 
Planned purchases call for 2,952 offset 
presses worth $116,406,630 and 1,459 
letterpresses worth $39,753,190. Chart 
at right shows a breakdown of planned 
expenditures for presses of the various 
kinds. Several interesting facts are evi- 
dent in this breakdown. 

First, the swing to offset is continu- 
ing. Although only about one-fourth of 
present presses are lithographic, two- 
thirds of the planned new purchases 
fall into this category. 

Second, although a_ considerable 
number are obviously smaller business 


forms presses, the more than $48-mil- 
lion planned expenditure for web offset 
presses represents an extraordinary ex- 
pansion in this area. The average value 
of more than $575,000 for each of the 
74 web-fed presses planned for pur- 
chase in the plants with 50-or-more 
employees shows that all the talk about 
web-offset is being backed by serious 
dollars. 

Wrap-around letterpresses, which up 
until now have not been widely used, 
may very well be on the threshold of a 
rapid and wide acceptance. The 81 
machines which are planned for pur- 
chase in the year ahead are consider- 
ably more than are presently operating 
in subscriber plants. 

Even without the impetus of wrap- 
arounds, proponents of letterpress can 
find evidence that the process is strong 
and healthy. Although approximately 
80% of our press-owner subscribers op- 


OFFSET 
PRESSES 


12-MONTH PLANS FOR 


Press Purchases 


BY KIND AND VALUE 


LETTERPRESS 
EQUIPMENT 


81 
Wrap-Arounds 


153 
Web-Fed 
Offsets 
$48,623,800 


36 
Multicolor 
Sheet-Feds 
$8,413,200 


81 
Conventional 
Rotaries 


$23,822,000 


360 
Two-Color 
Sheet-Feds 
$25,809,600 


$2,950,500 


611 


686 
Flat-Beds 
$10,479,000 


Platens 


$2,501,690 


1,459 Letterpresses 


worth $39,753,190 
2,952 Offset Presses 


1,223 

17x22 or 
larger single- 
colors 


$25,306,800 


worth $116,406,630 


1,180 
14x20 or 
smaller 


$8,253,230 
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erate some kind of offset presses, they 
still plan to invest close to $40,000,000 
in 1,459 letterpresses during the 12 
months ahead. 


Breakdown of Planned Purchases 


The survey of this publication’s subscribing plants indicated that 
planned purchases of new equipment in the next year would be: 


Platens 
Flat-Beds 
Wrap-Arounds 


Conventional Rotaries 


14x20 or smaller 
17x22 or larger 
Tu o-colors 
Multicolors 
Web-Fed 


Hot Metal Typesetters 


Cold Type and 
Film Typesetters 
Pri Presses 
Saw Trimmers 


Line-Up Tables 


Cameras 

Arc Lamps 
Layout Tables 
Printing Frames 
Whirlers, Tanks 


Plate Molding Equip. 


Folders 
Stitchers 


Collators (under $5,000 
Collators (over $5,000 


Power Paper Cutters 
Paper Drills 


LETTERPRESSES 

566 plants plan to buy 611 platens valued at $2,501,690 
630 plants plan to buy 686 flat-beds valued at $10,479,000 
81 plants plan to buy 81 wrap-arounds valued at $2,950,500 


76 plants plan to buy 81 conventional rotaries valued at $23,822,000 


OFFSET PRESSES 

1,155 plants plan to buy 1,180 presses valued at $8,253,230 
1,174 plants plan to buy 1,223 presses valued at $25,306,800 
339 plants plan to buy 360 presses valued at $25,809,600 

36 plants plan to buy 36 presses valued at $8,413,200 

151 plants plan to buy 153 presses valued at $48,623,800 


COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


500 plants plan to buy 566 machines valued at $7,512,180 


347 plants plan to buy 377 machines valued at $3,496,460 
904 plants plan to buy 924 presses valued at $2,458,070 
311 plants plan to buy 319 saws valued at $230,289 

385 plants plan to buy 385 tables valued at $424,430 


PLATEMAKING EQUIPMENT 


812 plants plan to buy 836 cameras valued at $3,328,830 
588 plants plan to buy 707 lamps valued at $544,260 
550 plants plan to buy 595 tables valued at $444,900 
437 plants plan to buy 452 frames valued at $276,280 
125 plants plan to buy 134 machines valued at $95,230 


75 plants plan to buy 75 machines valued at $383,500 


BINDERY EQUIPMENT 

598 plants plan to buy 619 folders valued at $3,599,120 
421 plants plan to buy 427 stitchers valued at $2,629,370 
214 plants plan to buy 214 collators valued at $592,150 
253 plants plan to buy 269 collators valued at $7,426,660 
553 plants plan to buy 555 cutters valued at $4,412,300 


298 plants plan to buy 298 paper drills valued at $570,500 


The Trend Toward the Combination Plant 


Planned 
1945 1952 1959 for 1962 
Combination Combination Combination Combination 
plants plants plants plants 
19.9% 39% 66.3% 76.8% 
Offset only 2.2% 
Offset only 3.5% 
Offset only 7.9% 
Letterpress only Letterpress only 
77.9% 57.5% 
Letterpress only 
25.8% Letterpress only 
17.1% 


In general, the principle that the 
modern plant must offer both offset 
and letterpress printing is well ac- 
cepted. The larger the plant, the more 
necessary the combination process 
seems to be. In subscribing plants hav- 
ing 50 or more employees approxi- 
mately 80% offer both processes while a 
few more than 10% specialize in letter- 
press and a few less than 10% offer 
only offset. In all subscribing plants 
using either process, the ratio is 72.2% 
for combination offset-letterpress, 7.1% 
for offset exclusively, and 20.7% for let- 
terpress only. 

Equipment buying plans indicate 
that one out of eight of today’s letter- 
press-only plants will add offset in the 
next 12 months. The 17-year trend to- 
ward the combination plant is shown 
below. 

The more specialized processes— 
gravure, flexography, and screen proc- 
ess—apparently are maintaining or in- 
creasing their positions in the graphic 
arts. The number of respondents men- 
tioning any one of these is necessarily 
low. Cost of such equipment varies 
greatly. Hence, in the interest of ac- 
curacy no precise projection of buying 
plans has been made. 

It is safe to say that several million 
dollars worth of both gravure presses 
and flexographic presses. will be 
bought. A substantial number of new 
screen process frames will be added, 
particularly in small shops. 

Bindery equipment will account for 
more than $19,000,000 of equipment 
purchases in the next 12 months. More 
than $7,000,000 of this amount is in- 
volved in large-size gathering and col- 
lating machines. Approximately $3,- 
600,000 will be spent for folding ma- 
chines. Detailed expenditures for these 
and other standard machines are set 
forth in the tabulation at left. 

In consideration of the tabulation of 
purchase plans for the less expensive 
equipment items especially, one weak- 
ness of the mail survey as a guide to 
the future should be borne in mind: 
The less expensive an item is, the less 
advance planning is likely to go into its 
purchase. The man planning to buy a 
four-color press is obviously going to 
take much more time planning for and 
making its purchase than if he decides 
his plant needs another saw trimmer 
or a platen press. Barring this unavoid- 
able flaw, the tabulation should prove 
interesting and helpful as a gauge of 
“what the other fellow is doing.” 

To those who took the time and ef- 


Combination offset and letterpress plants are on the increase as the above chart indicates. fort to fill out our rather involved ques- 
Note that in 1945 only 20% of this publication’s subscribing plants had both processes, tionnaire, we offer sincere thanks.— 
but by 1962 the figure will have shifted to 76.8%. 7: 
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What Price 
Volume? 


BY M. D. BINFORD 


UNWARRANTED PRICE CUTs in an effort 
to create greater volume has been the 
downfall of many a business venture, 
both in retail and manufacturing fields. 
All too often, the additional volume is 
thought of as an easy and quick way to 
increase the profit. If price cutting is 
brought into play as a volume incentive 
without due regard to any lessening of 
the production cost, the final outcome 
will be one of disaster. 

Unlike the food chain stores, the 
printer cannot very well offer five 
pounds of sugar for 29 cents with each 
$5 purchase. He has no half gallons of 
ice cream at 39 cents if you cut out 
and present the coupon. If you have a 
customer whose ordinary requirement 
for letterheads amounts to 5,000 a 
year, it is doubtful if he would take the 
bait if offered 500 printed envelopes at 
$4 to double the order. 


Present 
Manufacturing ..... $ 3,250.00 
Overnead........ $ 1,250.00 
Product cost ...... $ 4,500.00 


A great many printers lean to some 
special commodity for the bulk of their 
volume. A printer may have a single 
product line which averages $5,000 a 
month and has a 10% operating profit. 

Under pressure from the salesmen, 
who may boast that they can substan- 
tially increase the sales if the price is 
reduced, the printer makes a few calcu- 
lations on his own. His records of pro- 
duction reveal most of the equipment 
used in making this product is now op- 
erating at normal capacity. Additional 
volume would require overtime and 
this could be profitable if regular day- 
time production held up. But where 
would he gain if the extra volume 
failed to materialize? So he checks a 
3% price reduction against his present 
volume. 


Management Aids for Small Printers and Lithographers 


More volume does not necessarily mean more profit. Business at cut 


prices or with high overhead can be disastrous. 


He is now making a $500 profit. To 
make the same profit at a reduced 
price, without any corresponding cost 
reduction, the sales must be increased 
some 40%. Is it worth all the extra ef- 
fort and worry to sell an additional 
$2,000? 

A reliable market survey might re- 
veal the possibility of a greater outlet 
for the product outside the territory 
now covered. 

It is decided to make a bid for the 
potential volume increase, by handling 
the production with a second shift in- 
stead of adding equipment. 

Labor will be slightly higher, and 
power, supplies, and incidental shop 
expense will be no more than day shift 
costs. Rent, insurance, taxes, and over- 
head expenses, with the exception of 
depreciation are expected to show no 
increase. 


% 3% cut % 
100.00 $ 4,850.00 100.00 
65.00 $ 3,250.00 67.00 
25.00 $ 1,250.00 25.77 
90.00 $ 4,500.00 92.77 
10.00 $ 350.00 7.23 


With an increase in the number of 
productive hours and little increase in 
overhead, a lower hour cost is ob- 
tained. This would be the only justifica- 
tion for any cut in the selling price. 


If you get bitten by the volume bug, 
a good, heavy dose of cost analysis 
should cure the itch. The price-volume 
chart reproduced herewith, first ap- 
peared in the February, 1958, issue of 
The Inland Printer. Manufacturing 
cost is $50,000, overhead is $17,500, 
profit is $7,500, and sales total $75,- 
000. The horizontal line represents 
sales, the diagonal line is manufactur- 
ing cost and profit, and nonmanufac- 
turing or overhead is charted on the 
left vertical line and profit on the right 
vertical line. To increase the profit, we 
can increase the selling price or de- 
crease the manufacturing or overhead. 

Suppose we are able to lower our 
manufacturing cost 3%, bringing it 
down to $48,500 and the profit up to 
$9,000. Place your ruler on the chart 
at the point of nonmanufacturing on 
the left vertical line and the $9,000 
profit point on the right vertical line. 

If you draw a line between these two 
points, it will intersect the sales line at 
$49,500, which is the breakeven point. 
Breakeven point on the chart is $52,- 
500. So by reducing the manufacturing 
cost by $1,500 you have reduced the 
breakeven by $3,000. Your safety mar- 
gin has increased. Any reduction in the 
nonmanufacturing expense will have 
the same effect. 

Chart your own figures, use your 
ruler as suggested, and you will while 
away an interesting and, we hope, 
profitable hour. 


Your own profit-volume chart will show what return you can expect on increased sales. 


| 
PROFIT—VOLUME CHART 
SALES (in thousands) 
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Effective Printing 


Is 


William G. Brodock, who in 1960 bought 
what is now the Brodock Press, 

goes over a job with John Crandall, 

a sales representative. 


Bill Brodock of Brodock Press in 
Utica, N.Y., says printers must be 
idea conscious, not printing 
conscious, if they are to do a good 
job of helping the customer 


to sell. 


BY KENNETH A. MELLEN 


Effective Communication 


A VICE-PRESIDENT of a large equipment 
manufacturer had just shown one 
printing salesman out the door when a 
second one from another printing firm 
walked into his office. 

Expecting another big pitch, the 
vice-president said, “Another  sales- 
man! I just finished telling one of your 
competitors that I have nothing right 
now. You printers must think I buy a 
lot of printing.” 

The salesman replied, “Printing? 
Who said anything about printing? I 
just stopped in to see if you had any 
new ideas on your mind.” 

Surprised, the vice-president then 
changed gears and loosened up. His 
eye caught a box that sat on a chair 
next to his desk and he said, “Well, 
there’s an idea over there. It’s a new 
plastic ice box, and we're trying to 
spread the word to our dealers.” 

Spotting his cue, the salesman re- 
plied, “What you need is a stuffer or a 
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flyer to send to your dealers. Let me 
see what I can come up with for you. 
Do you think 25,000 will do it?” 

What could be simpler! The sales- 
man was on his way toward a healthy 
order, an order that was based on a 
customer's idea that needed communi- 
cation to his dealers. 

One of the jobs that young, aggres- 
sive Bill Brodock inherited when he 
bought the largest litho plant in Utica, 
N.Y., in 1960, was a small, one-color, 
company house organ. Keeping in 
mind the purpose behind the publica- 
tion, a Brodock salesman called on the 
editor of the paper to inquire why the 
paper had not grown in relation to the 
rapid growth of the company. 

The editor explained, “I’m well 
aware that the paper should be larger. 
There’s no question that the material is 
available, but I get bogged down with 
the layout, picture fitting, and all. It 
takes me longer to do the layout than 
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to write the news, and I shudder to 
think of increasing my headache by 
increasing the size.” 

The printer offered to do the layout 
for the editor, and the result was that 
the publication doubled in size and a 
second color was added. 

“It’s really quite basic,” says Bill 
Brodock. “We're simply ‘idea’ con- 
scious, not ‘printing’ conscious. We 
look at our plant as an idea factory 
where a continuous assembly line of 
customer ideas is in progress at all 
times. We sell idea communication, not 
printing. Let our competing plants sell 
printing.” 

Brodock’s thinking, from which his 
whole operation stems, is that effective 
printing is effective communication 
and, in the long run, communication is 
what the customer really wants. “We 
have to stop thinking and talking like 
printers,” says Bill. 

“Technical points such as _ fine 
screens, color matching, and color reg- 
ister are of interest mainly to the print- 
er. They are expected by our custom- 
ers aS a necessary part of printing 
craftsmanship. Here at Brodock Press 
we look for the purpose or the idea be- 
hind a printed piece. Whether it is a 
letterhead, booklet, or four-color cata- 
log, they all have purposes or ideas be- 
hind them. Even purchase orders and 
form work are, basically, ideas on pa- 
per filling the customer’s need for 
communication.” 

Bill Brodock feels that the average 
purchaser of printing considers the 
product somewhat of a necessary head- 
ache. The printer can change this im- 
age by taking an interest in the pur- 
pose behind the customer's job. 

“We need to become partners in 
communication with the buyer,” says 
Bill. “Too often we primarily concern 
ourselves with print factors such as 
quality, price, and color. These things 
are important, of course, but we should 
not sell printing merely on this basis 
alone. 

“The salesman who carries a brief- 
case loaded with generous samples and 
empties it on his prospect’s desk, along 
with a 20-minute pitch about paper, 
inks, screens and other technical infor- 
mation, is usually wasting his own time 
as well as his prospect’s. Most buyers 
are bored to death by this approach, 
and we'd rather sell them than bore 
them. We sell by focusing on the 
needs of the buyer. Henry Ford 
summed it up when he said, ‘If there 
is any one secret of success, it lies in 
the ability to get the other person’s 
point of view and see things from his 
angle as well as your own,’ ” 

At the idea-oriented Brodock Press, 
salesmen are not content to sit back 
and wait for the customer to come up 
with all the ideas. Usually, they leave 


product? .. 


sales meeting! 


SALES DEPEND ON IDEAS! 


"WE sere is your prospective customer... he needs enough of 
your product to keep you busy for the rest of your life... 
BUT... he’s in a hurry... he can’t listen all day... he 


can only give you a moment of his time . .. now then— 


Think about it Everybody in business says 
“Quality, Service and Price” so your ap- 
proach must be more persona! and indivi- 
dual. What is your particular reason that 
sets you apart from the competition? New 
new look for an old product? 
Or the big idea that broke up yesterday's 


State your idea as clearly and simply as 
possible in the space below and we'll build 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN THE “WHY” OF YOUR BUSINESS BECAUSE WE ARE A 
MEANS OF TELLING YOUR PROSPECT MORE ABOUT YOU! COMMUNICATION OF 
YOUR IDEAS IS OUR BUSINESS! 


a DIRECT-MAIL PIECE around it! Mail the 
card with your idea and we'll get right to 
work on it —get it ready to reach and sell 
your prospects! 


Give your ideas the attention they 


ceserve MA AR 


®rodock (Pyress 


A survival kit is what Brodock Press, Inc. of Utica, N.Y., calls this 

8%x11-inch mailer. It folds twice the 84-inch way for mailing. The coupon at the 
bottom is perforated and addressed on the reverse side to Brodock. 

Copy on the other side says, “open this kit for emergency survival only.” 


the plant with a specific idea of their 
own, or a better means of communicat- 
ing the customer’s idea. 

Feeling that every businessman has 
at least one good idea on his mind at all 
times and all you have to do is help 
him focus on it, Bill Brodock mailed a 
thought-provoking, two-color, direct- 
mail piece to a number of prospects. 
The folder was called “Survival Kit” 
and challenged the reader to jot down 
any idea he might have on a return 
card and drop it in the mail so that the 
Brodock team of “communication ex- 
perts” could take a crack at it. The re- 
sults were good. Several customers for 
Brodock service were uncovered as 
well as numerous hot prospects. 

Another Brodock idea was to make 
up personalized scratch pads for buy- 
ers with the wording: “AN IDEA 
FROM (John Doe)” instead of the cus- 
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tomary “Memo From” or “From the 
Desk of.” The mailer and the scratch 
pads are just two ways that Brodock 
Press reminds customers that ideas are 
their “lifeblood” too. 

Once the customer begins to feel 
that you are not just another supplier 
looking for work but his partner in 
communication of his selling ideas, you 
have opened the door to repeat busi- 
ness. You can move freely past the pur- 
chasing agent’s desk into the office of 
the man who does the creative think- 
ing—the real buyer. But to win this 
confidence, it’s necessary to look at 
your product from the other person’s 
point of view and conscientiously con- 
tinue assisting him on that basis. 

How do Brodock customers feel 
about the new treatment? In January, 
the largest bank in Utica awarded Bro- 
(Turn to page 144) 
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A Baldwin ink agitator provides uniform 
ink feed throughout the press run. 


A separate motor permits it to operate 


during press shutdowns. It adjusts 
to travel any length of the fountain. 


What Is 
Management’s 
Responsibility 


In Purchasing 


New 


Equipment? 


Management must consider 

every factor before buying a new 
piece of major equipment. 

Presses, for example, in many cases 
require all sorts of auxiliary 


attachments to insure quality work. 


BY CHARLES W. LATHAM 
Offset Editor 
INLAND PRINTER /American Lithographer 


Another type of ink agitator, made by 
Ortleb Machinery Co., uses blades, 
making it particularly adaptable to split 
fountain work. Driven by its own 

motor, it rans when the press is stopped. 


AT ONE TIME cars were purchased 
without tops, bumpers, lights, or horns. 
You chose any of these things you 
wanted, paid extra for them, and the 
dealer put them on. If you were fussy, 
you could get shock absorbers, side 
curtains, a spare tire, a speedometer 
and even a windshield. Nevertheless, 
if you put gas, water, and oil in the car, 
it would run. Anything else was con- 
sidered an accessory. 

When you buy a press and have it 
installed all you need are blankets, ink, 
paper, plates, and dampening solution, 
and vou can run a job. But what acces- 
sories would make it easier to run and 
maintain this press? There are more 
than you think, and they are more im- 
portant than many owners realize. 

Any accessory that makes the press 
easier to make ready, run, service, and 
maintain is worth while. Anything that 
helps to insure quality is valuable. 
Anything that reduces waste and saves 
time raises the efficiency of the press. 
It seems obvious that after spending a 
third of a million dollars for a larger, 
faster press, it is good business to 
spend a few hundred more to bring 
that press up to full efficiency. But it 
is not unusual to find a press standing 
idle at $1.50 a minute while someone 
searches for a 50¢ tool. 

Today, many large presses are built 
as much as possible for continuous op- 


eration, incorporating continuous-load- 
ing feeders and dual deliveries. But be- 
cause presses do not have mechanical 
blanket washers, periodic stops have to 
be made. How long does it take to 
clean five blankets on a large press? 
For a properly equipped and managed 
crew, it should not take more than two 
minutes. But unless each station is 
equipped with blanket wash and wip- 
ers, and if only two men do the wash- 
ing, it can take 10 minutes or more 
every time the job must be done. 

Under such conditions the money 
spent on a dual delivery could have 
been saved. It is not serving any pur- 
pose if the press is stopped periodical- 
ly for 10 minutes. A few more cans of 
washing fluid and a system that gets all 
five blankets washed at the same time 
would make the press more efficient. 

A washup machine has almost be- 
come standard equipment on today’s 
presses. It saves hours of washup time 
every day and does a good job if prop- 
erly operated. As presses grow larger 
and five and six units become more 
popular, automatic features will be 
added to washup machines that will 
make them even more efficient. 

On large multicolor presses, ink agi- 
tators are necessary. They save the 
pressman many trips to the ink foun- 
tains when he should be doing some- 
thing else. They help to keep the ink 
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from backing away from the fountain 
roller, and maintain a more uniform 
ink feed to the rollers. They keep the 
ink feeding with a minimum in the 
fountain, and keep fast drying inks 
from skimming over in the fountain. 

Water levelers with storage tanks 
make it unnecessary to watch and fill 
fountains during the shift. They main- 
tain the level of the water so that a uni- 
form feed is maintained. Filled once 
per shift, they can be forgotten. Level- 
ers do a good job if kept clean and in 
proper working order. A small percent- 
age of an antibiotic in the solution will 
help to keep the troublesome slime 
from forming. 

Anti-setoff sprays are a necessary 
evil. The modern fast press has to have 
them. In most cases, however, too 
much powder is used on the theory 
that it is better to be safe than sorry. 
The powder does not dry the ink. It 
just helps to hold the sheets apart for a 
few seconds while the trapped air sets 
the ink enough to prevent setoff from 
occurring. Excess powder flies about 
the pressroom and leaves a film of dust 
on everything exposed, including the 
press. We need a built-in exhaust sys- 
tem that will capture most of this ex- 
cess powder around the edges of the 
pile. A hood over the delivery is very 
inefficient. 

Many purchasers of large presses are 
having them installed on steel beams to 
raise them 10 or 12 inches from the 
floor. This leaves more working space 
under the press and allows for higher 
piles in the feeder and delivery. 

A tailor-made platform around the 
press materially adds to over-all effi- 
ciency. On large presses, practically all 
controls may be reached from a plat- 
form about level with the runways be- 
tween units. It should extend far 
enough forward of the delivery to ac- 


commodate the inspection table. Flaps 
are provided to allow for the loading 
and unloading of feeder and delivery. 

More and more presses are being 
equipped with sheet-cleaning units. 
These devices have vacuum heads that 
help to remove loose fibers and dust 
from each sheet just before it enters 
the press. Some cleaners employ a 
brush to help loosen stray fibers, and 
some use a static bar. With some pa- 
pers and cards, these cleaners reduce 
the incidence of hickies and the neces- 
sity of frequent blanket washes. 

When properly engineered and put 
in the right places, static bars can re- 
duce troublesome static in paper. It is 
generally conceded that static is de- 
veloped when one sheet is dragged 
across other sheets in the feeder, a 
problem that seems to have been ma- 
terially reduced since the introduction 
of the stream feeder. It is also supposed 
that paper picks up static when the 
sheet is peeled off the blankets. If this 
static is carried to the delivery, it in- 
creases the chances of setoff. Static 
causes the top sheet to make instant in- 
timate contact with the pile, squeezing 
out air between the sheets before the 
ink sets. It also hinders jogging. 

Infrared lamps are used on many 
presses in the hope that they will help 
to reduce static. They are also used to 
help dry out the ends of wavy-edged 
sheets. When a pile of paper picks up 
moisture from the air, the short sides 
often become wavy, affecting register 
by causing the design to fan in the rear 
corners. In extreme cases, wrinkles may 
occur. Placing enough lamps in the 
right position along the sides of the 
pile will reduce moisture somewhat. 

Paper that is not in perfect moisture 
balance will often cockle and squirm as 
it passes between the impression cylin- 
(Turn to page 140) 
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control water stops 
regulate water on presses 


Left: A Doyle sheet cleaner 
uses vacuum to take lint 
and other foreign matter off 
sheets as they enter the press. 
Right: A Baldwin press washer 
applies solvent to ink 

rollers. Ink and solvent then 
drain into a drip pan. 


Below, top: Baldwin variable- 


with bare metal water rollers. 
Bottom: A Doyle infrared dryer 
speeds sheet drying at the 
delivery end of the press. 
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How to Cut Your Costs 


THE PROBLEM of cutting costs in a 
printing business is a continuing prob- 
lem, for no business gets so big that it 
can afford a relaxed hand on the ex- 
pense reins, and, of course, the smallest 
business feels, keenly and at once, the 
effects of continuing willful or inad- 
vertent waste. 

At times, the necessity to cut costs is 
particularly pressing; otherwise, the 
business itself is in jeopardy. The fail- 
ure to cut costs drastically at such a 
crucial period is a prime reason why 
hundreds of thousands of businesses, 
including many in the printing field, 
close their doors every year. Some fail 
and some must liquidate with capital 
losses. 

A surgeon in the normal course of 
events uses a scalpel. But if you and a 
surgeon were deep in the jungle, and 
you developed gangrene, he might use 
a machete. Cutting off a leg would be 
preferable to losing your life. 

Likewise, in any business, it is best 
to use a scalpel on costs—expertly cut- 
ting here and there, where the infec- 
tion is apparent. Yet, there are times— 
and these occur in many businesses 
that somehow survive a crisis period— 
when a meat-axe is needed. If you do 
not use a scalpel when you can, you 
may have to use a meat-axe, much 
against your will, to save your business 
—you, or the receivers, if any. 

Cost cutting actually involves every 
facet of your business. It involves de- 
veloping continuing practices that help 
you to maintain or to increase your 
profits, while making it possible to con- 
tinue your business growth. Buying the 
wrong machinery or equipment, hiring 
the wrong man, even leasing the wrong 
building—all of these will affect costs, 
sometimes disastrously. 

It is impossible, to be sure, for any 
economist or efficiency expert to pre- 


Don't be 
penny-wise and 
pound-foolish 
when you start 
looking for ways 
to lower your 


overhead 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT 


scribe for all printers (or all business- 
men in any classification) the right way 
to cut costs under all circumstances. 
Each business is different. It is in a dif- 
ferent market, with different employ- 
ees, facing problems different from 
those of all other businesses. 

But there are principles in cost-cut- 
ting, as in other phases of life, that you 
might use as guidelines. Perhaps you 
know all these principles. On the other 
hand, one of which you don’t know 
might be useful to you. If you do know 
them all, you are a fortunate man. You 
are going to be in business—and mak- 
ing a good profit—as long as you are 
active. 

What are some of these principles— 
or guidelines—to cost-cutting? 

First, cost-cutting is a matter of tim- 
ing. When you start in business, you 
are not concerned at first with cutting 
costs, but with incurring costs, which 
will help you to make more money. 
Otherwise, you would take the capital 
and put it on the stock market or in 
other investments, as many do. You 
must invest money or time or energy or 
intelligence to make money. How well 
you invest any or all of these, of course, 
determines how much profit you make. 
Profit is to a businessman what divi- 
dends are to a stockholder, and what 
wages, salaries, and commissions are to 
employees. 

It is up to you, all the time you are 
in business, to watch your costs, if not 
to cut them, at least to keep them in 
line with your present and reasonably- 
anticipated business volume. Literally 
thousands of small businessmen get 
into trouble because they have a lapse 
in judgment and overbuy either by 
overselling themselves or being over- 
sold. They fail to watch their costs at 
all times, which is essential in any busi- 
ness from the first day of its operation. 
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King Solomon said that there is a 
time for all things, including a time to 
gather up stones and a time to throw 
stones away. Just so, there is a time to 
invest your money—in new equipment, 
new facilities, a new addition, or what- 
ever—and there is a time to husband 
your capital and to batten down the 
hatches for economic bad weather. 

Just how you time your greatest cost- 
cutting efforts will depend, of course, 
on the conditions that prevail in your 
business, your area, and among your 
business prospects. Yet, no matter how 
prosperous a business, the time when 
a careful hand on the expense throttle 
can be lost never really comes. Negli- 
gence can be as disastrous in operating 
a business, in regard to prudent watch- 
fulness over costs, as it can be in op- 
erating a car or a tractor, or in any oth- 
er activity in life. 

A small businessman, allied to the 
printing industry, called me in as a 
consultant several years ago. He told 
me that he was planning an expansion, 
and he wanted my advice on the best 
way to attain his goals. 

The day I went to study his opera- 
tions, he purchased a carload of items 
for what he called “salvage value,” and 
boasted that it was worth 10 times 
what he had paid for it. 

This fellow’s problem was his failure 
to see his own present and future situ- 
ation except through rose-colored 
glasses. There is a difference between 
confidence and exuberance in planning 
ahead, but he hadn’t noticed it. He was 
full of energy and plans, but very short 
on capital. He was having a difficult 
time meeting a payroll of some 10 per- 
sons, but blithely was buying “bar- 
gains” in carload lots, although his bet- 
ter judgment should have told him that 
months, if not years, would elapse be- 
fore he could regain the cold cash he 
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Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, gives its printers, 
typographers, and typesetters 

the instruction sheet at right prepared 
by Klaus F. Schmidt, type director 


was investing in the materials—at a 
time when money was tight and getting 
tighter! 

As soon as I looked over his opera- 
tions, and his statement, including his 
books, I warned him to forego all plans 
for expansion, at least for a year, and 
to spend six months selling as feverish- 
ly as possible. 

I told him to cut his inventory, to 
jettison a lot of the stuff he had in 
stock, to build up a minimum, comfort- 
able cash balance, and to emphasize 
prompt payment by his customers. 

I warned him that his employees all 
were in danger of losing their jobs, and 
that if he persisted in blithely planning 
for more expansion with so little work- 
ing capital, his business might go 
under. 

He was amazed when I showed him 
that, after paying interest on his loans 
and paying his suppliers on time (as he 
should have been doing, although he 
wasn't) and his employees on time, he 
would be hard put to it to have a dol- 
lar left to take home himself. 

In fact, he had several men on his 
payroll who, by his own records, were 
netting more on salaries and commis- 
sions each month than he himself pos- 
sibly could hope to make for some 
months, and they had none of his man- 
agement headaches and no investment 
whatever in the business. 

He resented my advice, and I didn’t 
“consult” with him for long. But in a 
few months, I went to see him again, as 
a friend. He had only four employees 
and he told me earnestly: “I wish I had 
taken your advice sooner. The bank 
clamped down on me. I was lucky to 
save my business. Now, I am building 
on a firmer foundation.” 

Second, cost-cutting may be a mat- 
ter of policy. If you have reached a 
certain point in your business life, and 
you make a management decision to 
remain in one line and to cultivate only 
a specific, limited market, your cost- 
cutting program should be keyed to 
this management decision. If your 
long-range policy calls for diversifica- 
tion and constant expansion, naturally 
your policy on investment and on 
spending commensurate with your 
plans will be different from what it 
might be otherwise. 

If you have specific goals in mind, 
your attitude on costs, big and little, no 
doubt will vary, depending upon your 
goals. 

For example, if you own other real 
estate on which you plan to erect other 
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Word-space all display lines tightly, depending, of course, on the set width of the par- 
ticular type face. Do not apply letter-spacing in cap lines unless requested. Whenever 

feasible, notch cap characters to achieve better optical spacing. Equalize word spacing 

in display lines optically by inserting narrower spaces before or after punctuation 

marks or capitals with large amounts of white space. 

Display lines that cannot be set to fit the layout exactly set /arger rather than smaller. 
Never force out lines to fill a certain width. 

Set all body copy fairly tight, even if bad breaks might result. We shall try to abolish 

the latter copywise rather than sacrificing an even “color.” 

In body copy settings of 14 pt. or larger and in all display settings hang punctuation 

marks optically over the width indicated unless otherwise marked. This rule pertains 

to commas, periods, hyphens, apostrophes, asterisks, quotation and register marks. 


In copyright lines use a © which has at /east the height of the cap characters in the line 
following it. Use only the kind of © with plenty of white space around the “‘c’”’, so 
that it does not become an ink trap. Use this ©, not this ©. 


Set our standard guide line for each job. Information regarding publications, insertion 

dates, etc., is usually typed at the top of the manuscript. Position guide line under the 

setting, approximately 4 to 6 picas away. 

If, because of a printer's error or improper proofing, you pull an additional set of 

repros free of charge, number the proof ahead and insert the letters ““N.C.” at the end 

of the guide line. 

Set all identification lines typed with the copy (e.g., “Top of page 3,” “Coupon for 

self-mailer,”’ etc.), preferably in 10 pt. Fut. Demi. 

Position all type matter in the order of the layout, even if it is not to be made up com- 
plete, and keep it in that order during subsequent proofings. Unless specifically in- 
structed to the contrary, always give us new proofs of the entire form. Normally 

pull 5 proofs (coated or repros as requested) and 1 glassine. On lock-ups pull 2 

coated, 3 news and | glassine. Always leave enough margin on your proofs for our 

routing stamp, proofreader’s marks, etc. 

On final repros you may separate heavy display matter from lighter body copy in 

order to achieve a more balanced inking. Please do not retouch with a pencil on 

repros. 

Square up each form carefully on a line-up table, especially when it is made up in 

more than one column. 

Check all proofs (not only repros) meticulously for broken or worn characters, work- 
ups, punching letters and uneven or smudgy inking. 

In case of inconsistencies between copy and layout regarding the capitalization of 
display lines follow the layout rather than the copy, unless the copy is clearly marked 

up in regard to capitalization. If you have queries please try to contact us before you 

start setting the job. 

Type which was partly or entirely reset because it was pied, picked from or erroneously 

killed should be marked on the top sheet of the set of proofs: “This type has been 

reset! Please proofread completely!” If a line is reset which was not indicated to be 

reset it should be marked with a red pencil. 

Please proofread our jobs most carefully. Remember that you are selling quality, 
service and accuracy. We will not and cannot tolerate printer’s errors beyond that 

minimum amount which must be expected in this phase of the graphic arts. 


facilities, this, in effect, represents inert 
capital. It represents costs, too, for 
taxes and interest on the invested capi- 
tal are costs that drain your present 
business. If you know that your busi- 
ness will expand to use this property in 
the future, you naturally may want to 
keep it. If you decide to hold just to 
your present facilities and to forego 
thoughts of expansion, it might well 
pay you to sell the property and to use 
the capital in other ways, thus elimi- 
nating the costs entirely. 

Third, cost-cutting thus becomes a 
part of planning—short-range and long- 
range. You can’t make plans without 


taking into effect what you must do in 
order to work your plan effectively. 
Whether or not you cut off a source of 
costs—and also a possible source of 
long-term capital improvement by 
means of property value appreciation— 
or continue the costs, will depend on 
your own firm’s plans. 

The process of cost-cutting frequent- 
ly resembles the process of saving—or 
capital accumulation. Most people 
save by little sums, instead of putting 
aside big sums at one time. Likewise, 
you might be wise to cut costs here and 
there, a little at a time, rather than 

(Turn to page 146) 
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Part Il 


This is the second half of a two-part 
article on the Star Target, a pressroom 
quality-control device developed by the | 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. It is 


shown here same size as it appears on 
@ press sheet. 


ONE OF THE MAIN ADVANTAGES of the 
Star Target is that a spread, slur, or 
double, which lengthens a halftone dot 
1/1,000 inch will cause a spot 23 
1,000 inch to appear in the center of 
the target. The reason for this magnify- 
ing effect of the target is that if the 
width of one of the black wedges is in- 
creased by one unit, that wedge will 
overlap the edge of an adjacent wedge 
for about 11% units out from the center. 
Considering the wedges on both sides 
of the center, the total spot width is 23 
times as great as the actual ink spread. 
Figure | represents a highly magnified 
center section of the target and shows 
how spread will cause the wedges to 
overlap. 

We can reverse this procedure and 
use the width of the solid center to find 
the resolution in lines per inch in any 
direction across the press sheet. To do 
this, we measure the width in inches of 
the solid center at right angles to the 
direction we wish to measure. A micro- 
meter microscope can be used to make 
this measurement. By substituting this 
width measurement in the following 
formula you can then determine the 
resolution in lines per inch. 


11.47 
Width of the solid center 


Lines per inch — 


For example, if the width is 0.010 
inches, 

11.47 

0.010 


= 1147 lines (pairs) per inch 


The maximum resolution that the aver- 
age Star Target can measure is about 
1,300 lines per inch (1,300 black and 
1,300 white lines of equal widths per 
inch). This limitation is due to photo- 
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How LTF’s Star Target 
Checks Offset Quality 


This device provides a simple way to check for ink spread, 


slur, and doubling during press runs 


BY GEORGE W. JORGENSEN 


Adapted from “Research Progress,” published by the Lithographic Technical Foundation 


graphic imperfections of the wedges at 
the center of the targets in the film 
copies. 

The resolution of the press sheet is 
determined primarily by the combined 
effects of the plate grain, press blanket, 
ink, and paper. These variables each 
affect the amount that the ink spreads 
when it is transferred from the plate to 
the press sheet. For example, if on a 
job we reduce the tack of the ink, the 
resolution will usually decrease due to 
increased ink spread. Because of the 
resolution, it is necessary to examine 
each one to determine the cause of 
poor resolution on a given job. Also, it 
must be kept in mind that we are meas- 
uring only the printing conditions and 
not the line and halftone transparen- 
cies used in platemaking. If the resolu- 
tion of printing is 1,200 lines per inch 
and the resolution of the halftone is 
only 100 lines per inch, the press sheet 
halftones can not have a resolution 
above 100 lines per inch (see the sec- 
tion on the target in the camera room). 


How to Use the Star 
Target in the Plateroom 


The Star Target can be used in the 
plateroom to check for undercutting 
by light during the plate exposure. If 
the target is in good contact with the 
surface of the plate coating, it is not 
very sensitive to light undercutting ef- 
fects. When the contact of the target 
and plate is good, an almost perfect re- 
production of it will be formed on the 
plate. The reason for this is explained 
in the note on page 63. You can skip 
this explanation if you are not mathe- 
matically inclined. 
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However, an entirely different situa- 
tion holds where the transparency is 
not in good contact with the plate coat- 
ing and is separated by an appreciable 
air film. In this case, the collimating 
or paralleling effect on light rays of the 
high refractive index of the film is lost. 
Also, the thickness of the air film in- 
creases the undercutting. In such cases, 
say, where stripping tape or the thick- 
ness of the goldenrod paper prevents 
the edge of the halftone transparency 
from making good contact with the 
plate coating or where large dust parti- 
cles separate the film from the plate— 
lateral undercutting of several thou- 
sandths of an inch is often observed. 

For these reasons, if the platemaker 
notices that the center of the Star Tar- 
get on a negative working plate has 
closed up, it is quite probable that he 
had poor contact during exposure. Cor- 
respondingly, a large white center is 
produced by lack of contact on a deep- 
etch plate as shown in Figure 2. 

One other cause of solid centers, 
particularly on smooth plates, is too 
much lacquer or ink on the image. This 
latter effect can be quickly checked by 
removing the lacquer or ink and exam- 
ining the stain image of the target on 
the plate. 


How to Use the Star 
Target in the Camera Room 


The Star Target can be useful to 
check resolution in the camera room. 
Indeed, this was its original purpose. 
However, we found it convenient to 
modify the methods in which the target 
is used in optical industry as well as to 
add some new ones. 
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In ordinary use, the target can be 
stripped up with transparent camera 
copy, such as color transparencies to 
check the resolution of the lens-film 
combination. You then use the resolu- 
tion formula given in the pressroom 
section to compute the resolution in 
lines per inch. The target can also be 
used for reflection copy. To do this, in- 
stead of using the original target, you 
substitute a paper copy of it. Very good 
paper copies are often produced on 
press sheets. If the cameraman care- 
fully selects targets from press runs 
where there was no ink spread or slur, 
the maximum resolution limit of the 
targets will be nearly as high as on the 
original target. Press sheet targets can 
actually be superior to copies made on 
photographic paper since the targets 
are not distorted by the various hala- 
tions, developer effects, etc., of photo- 
graphic paper images. Another advan- 
tage of press sheet targets is that they 
can be in colored inks as well as black. 

A novel use of the Star Target is to 
measure the resolution of halftone im- 
ages. In this use, the target is screened 
along with the copy. Figure 3 shows a 
magnified view of the target in a 150- 
line halftone image. To determine the 
resolution, note the average diameter 
of the center area of just resolved 
wedges (as the wedges approach the 
center they tend to blend into just a 
field of dots). This average diameter is 
then used to compute the resolution 
using the formula shown on the pre- 
ceding page. Two drawbacks to this 
use of the target are (1) the need to use 


a micrometer microscope and (2) the 
difficulty in determining the point 
where the wedges just blend together. 
(A target that is easier to use for meas- 
uring halftone resolution is the LTF 
Circular Target. This target is still in 
the experimental stage and is not ready 
for plant use at this time.) 

Other suggested uses for the Star 
Target are for checking resolution of 
unsharp masks and contact exposures. 


Availability of the Targets 


The specifications for a satisfactory 
Star Target are quite rigid. The lines 
must be of the proper high density; 
they must extend to the center spot of 
the target with no spreading together; 
and they must be sharp and clean at 
the center and not just a fog density. 
The centers should be completely free 
of dust spots although a few spots at 
the outer edges will not interfere with 
the target’s use. 

Meeting these specifications is a dif- 
ficult job. It requires meticulous, time- 
consuming care in processing and tech- 
nique. It is far more difficult to make 
good targets than it is to make good 
contact halftones or line negatives. 

LTF has finally located a quali- 
fied producer of the targets. The com- 
pany has worked closely with the lab to 
make sure that their production runs 
will meet the high quality standards 
that are required. 

The targets are made 12-up on a sin- 
gle sheet of dimensionally stable film. 
The cost is $5 per sheet. Orders should 


be sent to LTF, 131 East 39th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. The production of these 
targets is controlled so that not more 
than two of the 12 will be defective. In 
other words, we at LTF expect that in 
sach sheet of 12 targets, you will find 
at least 10 good ones. Any closer quali- 
ty control than this would greatly in- 
crease their cost. 


Summary 


LTF’s Star Target is a simple qual- 
ity control device for the pressroom to 
quickly detect ink spread, slur, and 
doubling on press sheets. The design of 
the target is such that it magnifies an 
ink spread about 23 times, thus making 
it easily visible to the pressman. The 
target is very simple to use and has 
already been tested in a number of 
plants. It requires no special equip- 
ment for routine use. Besides its main 
use in the pressroom, it can also be 
used in both platemaking to check the 
contact of the film and plate and in 
camera work to check resolution. 
While routine use requires only a hand 
magnifier, precise measurements of ink 
spread and resolution can be made us- 
ing a micrometer microscope. 


Note 


A Star Target in good contact won't 
show light undercutting. The reason is 
the effect that the sandwich of the cov- 
er glass, film, and plate coating have on 
light rays that are not striking the cov- 

(Turn to page 144) 


Figure 1 


Figure 1 illustrates adjacent wedges of 
the Star Target. Arrows indicate a 
downward ink slur of S units, causing 
the upper wedge to overlap the lower one 
L units from the center. Since 8/L 

is approximately the tangent of the cen- 
ter angle of 5°, then: Tangent 5° =0.087 
which approximately equals S/L, so L 

is about equal to §/0.087 or 11.5xS. 


Figure 2: The hollow center in a target 
from a deep-etch plate was caused 

by light undercutting due to poor contact 
during plate exposure. 

Note the sharpened black wedges. 


Figure 3: Whena target is printed in a 
halftone, wedges merge near the center. 


Figure 2 


Figure 3 
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The Printing Sale Ill Never Forget—No. 27 in a Sertes 


IN THIS SALE Printing Was a Minor Problem 


WHAT SETS ONE PRINTER or printing 
salesman apart from others? 

Generally, it is the quality of the 
ideas he brings to his customer's prob- 
lems. Here is a case in which the sale 
was made on the basis of the breadth 
of the idea. The key to the unforgetta- 
ble sale was not an idea concerned with 
the printing itself, but one centered on 
the customer’s problem of routing and 
controlling printing inventory. 

The customer was a large national 
corporation with headquarters in New 
York City and many branch offices. 
When I first called on this firm, it was 
in the process of changing printers. 

It was soon apparent that in size or 
equipment our plant had nothing to 
give us a substantial advantage over 
the several other reputable printing 
firms interested in this contract. To 
make matters worse, our plant was 
nearly 1,000 miles from the customer's 
headquarters. 

The nature of the customer's opera- 
tions, however, led me to feel there 
was a key to unlocking this business, if 
I only knew where to look for it. What 
was this key? What aspect of this cus- 
tomer’s over-all printing problem must 
I solve to give my firm the advantage 
over its competitors? What, in fact, 
was his over-all printing problem? 


I knew my customer needed a printer who could handle 


complicated routing and inventory control, although he didn’t say so 


BY E. B. HUNDLEY as told to John M. Trytten 


Mr. Hundley, president of Rufus H. Darby Printing Co., Inc., 
Washington, D.C., has sold every type of printing from forms to 
publications in Detroit; Louisville, Ky.; Atlanta; Nashville, Tenn.; 
New York, and Washington, D.C. Prior to joining Darby, he 

was marketing vice-president for a large southern printing firm 


I determined to analyze all the 
needs associated with this printing 
contract. I examined not only the tech- 
nical specifications, but every step 
right up to the final shipment and bill- 
ing. Hours were spent digging into 
every facet of the work with the buyer. 

It developed that, although the cus- 
tomer purchased all of its printing 
through its New York headquarters, 
this material was in turn distributed in 
varying amounts and at varying times 
to its far-flung branch offices, creating 
unwieldy control and inventory prob- 
lems. The hard core of the printing 
problem was not really printing, but its 
internal distribution and control. 

Allowing that on all other counts my 
plant was equal, at best, to its competi- 
tors, would licking this distribution and 
control problem get us the contract? 
And, most important, could we solve 
the problem? 

I took this problem back to my com- 
pany for examination. I determined, in 
cooperation with our accounting man- 
ager, that we could provide the cus- 
tomer’s New York office with the con- 
trol that it had lacked before. Without 
going into lengthy detail, let me say 
that for the first time the customer 
would be able to maintain an accurate 
inventory of printed materials on hand 
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as well as control distribution of each 
to its branch offices. 

The customer was delighted. While 
the printing of other interested firms 
was equal to ours in every respect, we 
had gone further and demonstrated 
that it would be easier to buy from us. 
The distance from our plant to the cus- 
tomer was less important than was 
the heretofore unmanageable distance 
from the customer to his branch offices. 

The contract was mine. 

The sales method applied to this 
case is important. First, we broke down 
the customer's printing situation into 
its various components. Then we set 
aside those for which we offered no 
particular advantage, isolated the key 
obstacle, and half the battle was won. 
The other half was easier. Once the 
problem was identified, it was not diffi- 
cult to solve. 

From this, my biggest sale, I learned 
to look beyond the job’s obvious tech- 
nical specifications to the customer's 
attendant problems, such as what be- 
comes of the printing after we have 
produced and delivered it. Since then, 
I have used this lesson often, usually 
with less sizable orders, but, neverthe- 
less, as the clincher to show the cus- 
tomer the difference between buying 
from my competitor or me! 
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To MOVE men, deliver your message forcibly. 
Unleash its full power on paper deftly chosen 
to enhance meaning and mood. When you 
select paper, profit from the skilled creative 
counsel of your Oxford paper merchant. He 
is situated nearby—an experienced specialist 
who stocks the complete quality line of Oxford 
coated text and matching cover papers. Rely 
on your Oxford merchant to satisfy swiftly 
your every printing and budget requirement. 


Oxford North Star Papers, pride of the line, 
are a new family of trailing-blade-coated 
papers, distinguished for their remarkable 
levelness and their excellent printability. 
North Star superiority among coated papers 
can be demonstrated for you by your nearby 
Oxford merchant. For his name, drop us a 
card at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 


paper 
specialists 
to the 
graphic arts 


industry 


NORTH STAR LETTERPRESS PAPERS 
Polar Superfine Enamel 

Mainefold Enamel 

NORTH STAR OFFSET PAPERS 

Polar Offset Enamel 

Polar Offset Enamel Dull 

Mainefiex Offset Enamel 

(for this insert, basis 25 x 38-100 Ibs.) 
Mainefiex Offset Enamel Dull 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK « CHICAGO e BOSTON 
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Beware 
These 

Tricky 

Words 


HERE is another list of words that are 
often used improperly. The paired 
words are usually confused with one 
another; the individual words are mis- 
used because of their similarity to more 
familiar but unrelated word forms. 

ALLUSION, ILLUSION—an allusion is a 
casual or incidental reference to some- 
one or something, often by implication; 
an illusion is something that creates a 
false or deceptive appearance, or a 
false belief about something. The rare- 
ly-used elusion is the act of eluding. 

BESIDE, BESIDES—beside means next 
to, compared with, or apart from (be- 
side the point); besides as an adverb 
means moreover; as a preposition, it 
means in addition to. 

CAPITAL, CAPITOL—the capital of a 
country or state is the city that func- 
tions as the seat of government; the 
capitol is the principal government 
building in the capital, usually housing 
the legislature. 

COMPENDIUM—an abridgment or a 
comprehensive summary of informa- 
tion about a particular subject; it is not 
an all-inclusive collection. 

CONNOTE, DENOTE—to connote is to 
imply, usually in a subjective sense; to 
denote is to define precisely. Summer 
may connote tennis and swimming, or 
hot, sticky weather. Summer denotes 
a season of the year. 

DISCREET, DISCRETE—discreet means 
prudent or tactful; discrete means dis- 
tinct or separate. 

ELEMENTAL, ELEMENTARY — these 
words may mean simple or rudimenta- 
rv, but the former pertains primarily to 
natural phenomena. One speaks of ele- 
mental forms of life, but elementary 
principles of biology. In the sense of 
having the power of nature’s forces, 
only elemental may be used. 

ENERVATE—this word is an antonym, 
not a synonym, of energize; it means to 
deprive of energy, to make weak. 

EXCEPTIONABLE, EXCEPTIONAL — an 
exceptionable statement is one to 
which a person may take exception; it 
is in error or, more usually, objection- 
able. Exceptional means out of the 
ordinary. 


FULSOME—this word is often mis- 
used and sometimes embarrassingly; it 
means offensive or lacking in taste. 
Fulsome praise is not copious praise; it 
is grossly excessive flattery, very often 
insincere. 

INDICT, INDITE—to indict is to accuse 
or to charge formally with a crime; to 
indite is to write or compose. 

IMPEACHMENT-—the act of formally 
charging a public official with wrong- 
doing; it is not a conviction. Andrew 
Johnson was impeached by the House 
of Representatives, but he was cleared 
of charges by trial before the Senate. 

INGENIOUS, INGENUOUS—an ingenious 
person is exceedingly clever; an ingen- 
uous one is easily duped. 

MERETRICIOUS—not a synonym of 
meritorious; it means tasteless, gaudy, 
tawdry. 

NoIsoME—another word whose mis- 
use can be embarrassing; it means of- 
fensive in odor or harmful, not noisy. 

OFFICIOUS, OFFICIAL —an_ officious 
person is a meddlesome individual who 
forces his attentions on someone who 
doesn’t want them. Petty officials some- 
times tend to be officious. 

PRINCIPLE, PRINCIPAL—principle is 
always a noun; it means basic tenet or 
rule of conduct. Principal as a noun 
means someone or something of chief 
importance or responsibility (in a 
monetary sense, capital); as an adjec- 
tive, primary, of first rank. 


Prepositions in Names 


Q.—Should the prepositions in names 
such as De Gaulle, Von Braun, Du 
Plessis, and De La Torre be capitalized 
when they appear without first names 
or titles in the middle of a sentence? 
The University of Chicago Manual of 
Style says that they should be, but I 
find them lower case in many carefully 
edited books and magazines. 


A.—There is, and can be, no unanim- 
ity of opinion on this question. One or 
more style books may say that the prep- 
osition should be capitalized, but an in- 
dividual who has a preposition in his 


SANGUINE, SANGUINARY—both words 
come from the Latin sanguis (blood), 
and both may be used to mean reddish. 
Only sanguine may be used to mean 
cheerful or hopeful; in the sense of 
bloody or bloodthirsty, only sangui- 
nary is proper. 

SENSUAL, SENSUOUS—a sensual per- 
son is excessively voluptuous or self- 
indulgent; a sensuous person is unusu- 
ally receptive to impressions gained 
through the senses. The former usually 
has an unfavorable connotation, while 
the latter does not. 

STALACTITE, STALAGMITE—both are 
icicle-shaped mineral deposits found in 
caves, but a stalactite hangs from the 
roof while a stalagmite rises from the 
floor. 

TORTUOUS, TORTUROUS — the former 
means full of twists and turns, as a 
tortuous river; torturous means ex- 
tremely painful. 

TURBID, TURGID—turbid indicates 
thick, muddy, or confused; turgid 
means swollen or, when referring to 
writing style, pompous or bombastic. 

VENAL, VENIAL—a venal person is 
corrupt or accessible to bribery; a ven- 
ial sin is a minor transgression, as op- 
posed to a mortal sin. 

It should be noted that many of 
these words have meanings other than 
those given, but the problems of usage 
usually occur with the definitions that 
appear above. 


ee 


name may prefer to keep it lower case 
except at the beginning of a sentence. 
This is, of course, his right. 

In editing manuscript, the rule as 
vou describe it is easier to put in prac- 
tice and is therefore more common. 
However, as you point out, one does 
find the other form. If varying forms 
appear in proof, particularly close to 
one another, the proofreaders may 
query them (assuming he has to the 
right to make such queries). This an- 
swer may not seem especially helpful, 
but I am afraid that the problem is one 
of the many to which there really is no 
adequate solution. 
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Readers are invited to submit examples of what 
they consider their best work in design and fine 
printing for reproduction in this department. Ad- 
dress them to the cttention of the Editor of the 
Specimen Review Department. 


Hayward R. Blake, Chicago designer, announces the opening of his 
office and is drumming up business with this effective announcement. 
The figure of the drummer boy was taken from an original etching 
found in a French history book. It was printed from a reverse halftone 
on brown Tweedweave in white ink by Funke-Palmer Engraving Co. 
of Chicago. 


A new trademark of Lindenmyer Schlosser Co., created by 

Jerome Kuhl of New York, has that “squarish” feeling. The 

round corners help to diminish that effect. The colors are orange 


ana green 


FIRST CLASS MAIL 


Nice. clean label design of Paxton Advertising, Inc. is printed 
in black and red. The horizontal shape gives an impression of 
either modernistic brush or ruling pen. 


720 EAST MAIN 


PAXSON ADVERTISING 
Incorporated 


BENTON HARBOR 


MICHIGAN 
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The Bond Press. inc. Printers & Lithographers Since 1905, 71 Kim Street. Hertford 14. Connecticut, JAchson 8-112! 


CLAUSS BROTHERS Contractors & Engineers 1837 North Hariem Avenue Chicago 35 Me? 2468 


DWIGHT BOHMBACH AND COMPANY - #14 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ~« CHICAGO 11, ILL + DE 7-4? 


THE Olsens BANK OF PIK 


ESTABLISHED JULY '5, 1952 


PIKEVILLE, KENTUCKY 
| | | 


EDITORS PRESS. INC. ® 6041 33RD AVENUE ® HYATTSVILLE. MARYLAND ® APPLETON 7.1505 


Phone Midway 8.5064 


KENT W. FRANCIS 1496 Hartford Avenue, St. Paul 16, Minnesota 


MEMBER EDUCATION SERVICES 


This french-fold announcement with a 
carefree look is from American Writing 
Paper Corp.’s “Thought Starters” port- 
folio. Printed in blue on a light green 
stock, it has plenty of feminine appeal. 


1. Two solid circles and a rectangle form 
the letter “B” on the Bond Press, Inc. let- 
terhead. It is printed in black and red. 


2. Here’s a well designed, symbolic em- 
blem for a landscaper. Printed in red and 
black on buff stock by Huron Press, Chi- 
cago, this letterhead, as well as No. 1, was 
designed by Bill Wondriska of Hartford, 
Conn. 


3. This one was printed by Cardinal Col- 
orprint, Chicago, in gray on white stock. 
The emblem is blind embossed. 


4. Standard Printing & Publishing Co. of 
Huntington, W. Va., produced this letter- 
head in blue and red. The state of Ken- 
tucky is blind embossed. 


5. The solid gray color is printed over the 
whole letterhead. The white bar at the top 
is in reverse. The initials are blind em- 
bossed, and the name and address appear 
at the bottom. Limited space does not per- 
mit the showing of these. The piece was 
produced by Clarke & Courts of Dallas. 


6. To develop a new letterhead, Editors 
Press, Inc., Washington printers, spon- 
sored a contest for students of printing at 
Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Technology. 
Robert Shields took home the first prize 
bacon. Colors are blue and black. 


7. Hats off to a good-humored letterhead! 
A hundred percenter in design and typog- 
raphy, it was printed by Shafer & Field, 
Inc., Minneapolis, in olive and black on 
white bond. 
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This issue of Impressions, dedicated to Kansas’ centennial. carries an original wood cut 
of Cow Town, a community in Wichita restored to its 1870 appearance. The cut was 
made by Bill Jackson, an assistant art director at McCormick-Armstrong Co., Inc. The 
original is printed in several colors on white stock. 


ROBERT SCHLENGER Company 24 Commerce St Newark 2 New Jersey 


To Ronald Freiman of Newark Printing Co.: You have asked us to make comments on 
your letterhead. We're happy to do so. On the whole the design is good. The arrangement 
of the RDS initials is very pleasing. To further improve this letterhead, we would sug- 
gest the following: Subdue the color in the initials; it is orange now and a little too bright. 
Set the word “Company” in caps so that it becomes part of the name. Being in lower case 
as it is now, it’s a little too small to contrast with the lower case of the address. Move the 
RDS initials and make them a separation point between the name and the address, then 
move the italic line up and in front of the initial $. The rough layout herewith shows 
what we have in mind. 


i: 
ROBEET D. SCHLENGER COMPANY ) 24 Commerce $t Newark 2 New Jersey 
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EVERYBODY 
APPLAUDS 
MODERN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


We agree. It is years ahead, the design, that is. Mander-Kidd, 
Ltd. does not hesitate to use brilliant colors in its ink-selling 
advertising folder. Designed by London Typographic De- 
signers, it was printed in black, terra cotta, and red by Ala- 
baster Passmore and Sons, Ltd. 


ESKIMO 
GRAPHIC ART 
1960 


“A collection of 41 seaiskin stencit 
and stone cut prints from the 

Cape Dorset artists renowned 

for their soapstone sculpture —issued 
under the authority of the 

West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative, 


Here is 2 good example which shows the use of proper type for the occasion. Seldom used 
Neuland caps (no lower case is made) blend well with the illustration and subject matter. 
It is printed in black on heavy, buff cover stock. 


Here’s another example of the impact created by using a repetitious pattern—this time an 
illustration. This french-fold advertising piece of Modern Linotypers, Inc. is printed in 
terra cotta and black on buff stock. 
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The students of Chicago’s Institute of De- 
— sign have combined antique flavor and 
modernistic arrangement along with tricky 
H t folds to produce this Moholy-Nagy-style 
—_—_—— = announcement. It is printed in blue and 
eS brown on buff stock. 


auction: fnday, may 12, 8:00 p.m., ARTS CLUB, 109 e. ontario 


Four letterheads (right) created and print- 
ed by the Center Printing Co. of New York 
show that there is a considerable trend to- 
: ward the use of embossing. While it may 
: add somewhat to the cost of production (yf { 


f j 
the results are well worth it. 


j 


220 Kast $0 Street New York 22. New York Eldorado 


SORIA 111 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y.-Tel. Clrcle 5-3785 


MUNNO | 


DESIGN AND ART FOR BALES PROMOTION AND AOVERTISING 


There’s plenty of action in Columbia En- 

velope Co.’s mailing label. The bold type 

and illustration stand out well on the light 
; green background used on the original. 


Md 


gommi associates corporation - 65 west 44th street - new york 36, 0 y. » yukon 6-1070 


COMPANY 
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Ths gomng to sound hftie stuffy, but we Reve hunch you'll 
understand 

We a printing and Neve for twenty sx years All kinds 
of companes get us to do thew work Some take one approach to 
ther own printing needs, others take other approaches 


We we developed a leaning toward a particular bund of customer 
Mere ane het 

1 Me belies — any printing ob beg or little should 
be done night because it 1s part of the portrast of hrs company 
by which outsiders judge him and Mrs business 

Me may or Ne may not be knowledgeable about the mechanns 
and the esthetics of printing In ether case, he wants his printer 
non the job from the beginning 

the printer he can depend on. he does so 
expect The first breeds the second When both 
ness deal 1s more than a business deal It grows 


considerations are tommyrot After 


ust type put on paper and Nagging puts it 


We dont think so If you dont either, then we were right we 


thought you ¢ understand 


THE DRAKE PRESS 
uth Broad 


treet Pennsylvania 


Telephone Hingsiey 


The advertising piece of the Drake Press of Philadelphia is full 
of tricks of the trade. The obviously unmatched photograph is 
die-cut and unfolds, as shown below, to reveal the message. 
The piece is printed in black and blue. 


You could call this a study in contrast. A 
well-designed announcement, it was 
printed by James D. Young Co. of Middle- 
town, Conn. 


; 
wy 
i 
1: 
Apnl sth w Apel asth DAVISON ART CENTER WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
WE'RE NOT CUT OUT FOR EACH OTHER 
4 
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promotion 


file 
: idea sketches for 
your prospects, 
bs 
| one for you, 
2 
; the printe 
| 
Four-Page Folder, Reply == 
Self-Mailer 
‘ On this first Idea Sketch, the name and address of the prospect can be 4 rr 
stamped, written, typed, or labeled at the corner of a 9%x124-inch & Reply sald a 
sheet of bulky book paper. This not only addresses the self-mailer for Fold over edge —=— 
its outgoing trip, but also identifies the query or order form when it pa 6 ga 6 18 — el 
is returned by the prospect. Thus one sheet, only slightly larger than 4 Meed 
a a standard letterhead, serves as the outgoing envelope, advertise- Ad Ad Letter ' Ad 
ment, order form, and business reply card. 7 ; 
Ad | Ad ad 
For this sketch, a 94x124-inch sheet of bulky book paper (607 offset) has a ' : 
strip of gum one-half inch wide along the lower edge. The four-page folder | 7 
folds three times for outgoing mailing. The gummed flap seals the detach- | : 
: able reply card for return mailing to you. By trimming one edge of the ' : 
2 sheet, prospect's address serves for mailing and indentifying reply card. I 


One Color Suggests Three 
3-Color Effect 


. Many advertisers do not take advantage o » various color s 
in One Run Many a lo not t idvantage of the various color tones 


possible with single-color printing. By employing solids and different 
tint values, a two- or three-color effect can often be suggested, al- 


though only one ink color is used. In this piece, three accordion- 


ry folded bands of white and varying color tints are exposed on the 
_ 2 YY) cover of this folder. Headlines, dealing with the enclosed letter or 
ads, can be printed on the bands. 
24” 
° ‘ Pv v 
AY A three-color effect is economically produced on an 8%x11-inch accordion 
folder which measures 34x8% when folded. A color tint (about 30% to 50% 
¥ 2." PV value) appears on band A; band B can be left white, while band C is a 
a. solid color with a headline in reverse. The three-color effect is suggested 
2 although only one ink color is used. Mail in a No. 10 envelope. 
Ad 
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Folder Has Eight Panels 


Here we have a sheet of smooth, opaque book or bond paper 8x14 
inches which trims to 8x13 and folds to 3%x8 for mailing in a No. 10 
envelope. Eight panels are produced by folding the sheet three times. 
On one side a screen tint or solid is run over the two right-hand panels 
which, when folded, become the folder’s cover. If desired, a block of 
copy can be run in reverse on the cover. The sales letter or announce- 
ment follows on pages two, three, and four. 


4-Page 
Folder-Letter 


RSW 


Here is an attractive but unconventional three-page letter which looks like 
a folder when taken from its envelope. Its title or slogan dealing with the 
contents appears in reverse type or line drawing on the colored cover. The 
piece uses an 84x14-inch sheet of opaque bond or book paper, trims to 
8x13%, and folds to 3%x8 for mailing in No. 10 envelope. 


w 


W 


8-Page Gate Fold Enclosure 6°x 12).” Folds 


Trim for 


pointed top— Unusual Trimming Effect 
enlarged scale 
A folder or envelope enclosure can be made more distinctive if 
trimmed in a novel manner. This sketch enclosure, made from a 
6x12}-inch sheet folded to 3x6, is trimmed at one end after folding 
to give a picket fence or saw-tooth effect when opened. When folded, 
pages one and eight form the front and back covers, respectively, 
while page two contains the introduction and the remaining pages 
carry the sales message. 


Covet 


3)" wide This 6x12%-inch sheet of opaque bond or book paper gate folds to 64x6, 
x 6" 10 peak then to 3x6. Two angle trims made by a guillotine after folding produce 
a saw-tooth or picket fence effect. When folded the piece has eight pages, 
two of which will serve as the front and back covers, with the remainder 
for your sales or promotional message. 


Enclosure, Reply Card 


No. 10 Envelope Special Offer 
Some advertisers feel it necessary to use posteard-bulk paper stock Enclosure and 

for their reply card pieces. This, however, is not necessary to satisfy 
Post Office regulations. A bulky book paper, such as 60* or 70% offset, Reply “Card” 
will be sufficient if the advertiser does not mind paying the slightly 
higher reply card rate. Should few card returns be expected, he can 
save by using the less expensive paper, but paying the reply rate, as 
if the reply card were a reply envelope. 


SG 


This impressive No. 10 envelope enclosure of bulky book or bond paper 
folds to 3x8% inches and opens to 5%x8%. The cover is 2% inches wide to 
expose a }-inch edge (lengthwise) which carrys a featured headline. A 
bleed photo or drawing can be used on the cover. The inner spread and 
back contains the text, an order form, and business reply card. 


~< 
3 


SAS 


Photo or Drawing 


NS 


Fall Desk Calendar 
& 4 Idea Sketches 


Calendar, |ldea Sketches 


A GY ——— Addressed to the printer: Achieve a colorful effect with this four-page 
8x8}-inch tent folder which folds to 8x4 for desk use. Four [dea 


\ 81,” , Sketches, from this and previous issues, can be reproduced with cap- 
tions on pieces of 34-inch-square gummed paper and tipped on the 


sheet along with a fall calendar. By using a 7x10%-inch sheet, six 


Yy 2 YY} =a l ot sketches plus copy about your plant, services, and staff, can be sent to 

—— your prospects. Each sketch can be reproduced on colored paper. 


Yj: 1 A four-month calendar 4x3% inches can be run on page one of this four- 
VMN page tent folder. Designed for desk use, it folds to 8x4 and contains four 
Idea Sketches tipped on using colored gummed paper 3% inches square. 


€.g.: sixon7” 
sauna oa , Include text on your plant, staff, and equipment, as well as an offer to 
supply dummies and prices on the four sketches. 
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Qvestions will be answered by moil if panied by a stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential upon request. 


BY ALEXANDER LAWSON 


Typography Treated in 


Four New Books 


THERE ARE disappointingly few books 
published each year which are con- 
cerned with the technical aspects of 
composing room operation. Remove 
those relating to the specialized field of 
typography, and there would be none 
at all. 

The last manual to be published was 
4 Composition Manual, which ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Print- 
ing Industry of America in 1953. Oth- 
er than this book and the continuing 
Lessons in Printing of the International 
Typographical Union, there have been 
no important manuals produced since 
DeVinne’s Practice of Typography, 60 
vears ago. 

It is true that there have been a few 
handbooks edited primarily for high 
school students of printing, but aside 
from those books mentioned above, 
there has been a long drought in the 
publication of manuals in the tradition 
of such authorities as Moxon, Johnson, 
Hansard, and MacKellar. 

Perhaps the compositor will be con- 
soled by the thought that the stream of 
books about type continues faithfully, 
with each vear seeing a few more addi- 
tions to a distinguished shelf. In addi- 
tion, various periods of history rich in 
printing craft tradition lend themselves 
to modern interpretation. 

During the past vear there have 
been SeEVE ral ty pographic books of spe- 
cial interest to comps. I would like to 
comment briefly on these. 

The first is About Alphabets, Some 
Marginal Notes on Type Design, by 
Hermann Zapf; The Typophiles, New 
York, 1960; 120 pp. 

liere’s the most informative book by 
a type designer since Fred Goudy’s 
Typologia appeared in 1940. Hermann 


Zapf, at 43, is acknowledged to be one 
of the finest of living type designers. 
This autobiographical sketch, written 
in German, and translated by Paul 
Standard, outlines Zapf’s thinking 
abeut letterforms, which has resulted 
in a long series of successful types, 
such as Palatino, Michelangelo, Sistina, 
Melior, Optima, and many more. 

A good deal of Zapf’s work as a type 
designer and as a typographer is in the 
classic tradition. He appears to be far 
removed from the modern influence. 

In a conversation with the writer, 
Zapf discussed his admiration for the 
work of Frederic W. Goudy, whose 
principal contribution was also types 
patterned upon the historic principles. 
However, Zapf possesses a contempo- 


Hermann Zapf, 
Author of 
About Alphabets 


There is a dearth of manuals on 
composition, but type continues to be 


the subject of new books 


rary inquisitiveness which permits him 
to deviate from the classic line and to 
make experiments designed to meet 
current typographic demands. 

From this search come such types as 
Melior, an investigation into the re- 
quirements of newspaper legibility, 
and Optima, a unique sans serif which 
departs from both the gothic and Fu- 
tura models. 

That Zapf is well aware of the chal- 
lenge of the future is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in a paragraph from his book. 

“The type of the future will surely 
more and more strip the historic style 
elements of the past, yet without de- 
scending to a geometric-abstract form 
of letters. For the optical requirements 
remain the same so long as the letter- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
12345 PQRSTUVWXYZ 67890 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
12345 PQRSTUVWXYZ 67890 
abcdefghijklmnopgqrstuvwxyz 


Vara Bokstaver shows London Times logo with Times New Roman, cut for the paper. 
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images are still received by the human 
eye and not by an electronic reading 
machine—on which, as we know, the 
technicians are at work. Not only for 
spiritual reasons do we ask of today’s 
tvypeforms something else than the 
past: technical advances and the new 
challenges of composition and printing, 
too, demand certain essentials of a 
printing type. Clarity, simplicity, and 
quick legibility are the presuppositions 
for a continuing pursuit of type devel- 
opment in our time.” 

About Alphabets, like the other 36 
volumes in the series of chap books 
published by the Typophiles, is a typo- 
graphic gem. Printed in Germany, it is 
set in Zapf’s Optima type and contains 
many beautiful tipped-in illustrations 
of his working drawings and _ first 
proofs of numerous types. The price of 
a signed copy of the book, which will 
not remain long in print, is $7.50. 

Two other books about type have re- 
cently arrived from Europe and are 
both worthy of attention from Ameri- 
can typographers. 

One is Vara Bokstaver, by Erik 
Lindegren; Museum Books, New York, 
1960; 326 pp. Our Letters is the trans- 
lation of the title of this Swedish book, 
which is indeed a typographic tour de 
force. 


Perhaps the idea behind this mag- 
nificently produced volume is told in a 
quotation from Giambattista Bodoni. 
It occupies the first page and was se- 
lected by Mr. Lindegren to express his 
own love of working with type. The 
quotation reads, “Letters give their 
true pleasure, not when they are writ- 
ten in haste and with displeasure, nei- 
ther when they are created with affec- 
tion and delight.” 

Lindegren’s efforts to follow this 
philosophy have been crowned with 
success. The first part of the book cov- 
ers the history and development of the 
alphabet, followed by biographical 
sketches of contemporary typogra- 
phers and type designers, along with 
examples of their work. The last half of 
the text is devoted to type specimens, 
beautifully planned and printed. 

While the text is printed in Swedish, 
an English translation is inserted. The 
appeal of the book is primarily visual, 
so to most readers the language barrier 
is nonexistent. While the price tag is 
rather high, $17, it would be difficult 
to find so much inspiration for a nickel 
a page anywhere else. 

Another important European book 
on type A Book of Type and Design, 
by Oldrich Hlavsa: Tudor Publishing 
Co., New York, 1960; 496 pp. 


This is a surprise for American ty- 
pographers—a book written and pro- 
duced in Czechoslovakia. The primary 
interest in this volume is in its listing of 
so many interesting types from many 
European countries and from the 
United States. Almost every type is 
shown in full alphabet, along with the 
name of the foundry, the designer, and 
the date of the design. 

All of the specimens are shown with 
a running comment in English by Mr. 
Hlavsa. The design phase of this work 
is restricted to the use of a second color 
and occasional pages of illustrations. 
The printing throughout is clean and 
sharp. The binding is a striking black 
and white with one yellow panel. 
Printers who do not own the Berry and 
Johnson Encyclopedia of Typefaces 
will find this book to be a valuable 
source of information concerning Euro- 
pean types. The price is $12.50. 

An Encyclopedia of the Book, by 
Geoffrey Ashall Glaister; World Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, 1960; 484 pp., 
is another of the major new books in 
the typography field. 

Published originally in England as 
The Glossary of the Book, this ency- 
clopedia is perhaps misnamed. How- 
ever, if we accept the European idea 

(Turn to page 143) 


Typography 
Exhibits Best 

of Canadian 
Printing 


Carl Dair (c.) discusses entries with 

(1. to r.) judges Gerard Caron 

and Ernst Roch, and codirectors Gerry 
Moses and Leo Consedine. 


THE BEST in Canadian typography during 
the past year has been selected by a panel 
of experts for Typography 61, the fourth 
annual competition of its kind. Winners 
will be exhibited Sept. 20-Oct. 8 at the 
Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto, and 
from Oct. 23-Nov. 12 at the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Montreal. 

The competition is divided into book 
design, printing for commerce (annual re- 
ports, letterheads, brochures, etc.), and 
magazine and newspaper design. It is 
sponsored jointly by the Society of Typo- 
graphic Designers of Canada and the Rol- 
land Paper Co., Ltd. 

Frank Davies, editorial art director of 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Toronto, 
who, with Allan Fleming of Toronto and 
Frank Lipari of Montreal, judged the 
books category, found encouragement in 
the rising quality of Canadian books. 

“There are some wonderful books in the 
show,” he said, “which are as good as any 
books produced anywhere recent 
years.” He noted that he and his fellow 
judges were virtually unanimous in their 
selections. 

Leslie Smart of Toronto, who judged 
printing for commerce with Franklyn 
Smith, also of Toronto, and Gilles Robert 
of Montreal, also was encouraged. 

“While there was little indication of any 
violent revolution in design in these 
areas,” he commented, “there has been a 
strong upsurge in general standards.” 

Mr. Smart had mixed feelings about the 
annual reports. Some, he observed, had “a 
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tendency to go overboard and be too lav- 
ish; those working on obviously smaller 
budgets tended to be cleaner in design 
and thus more acceptable.” 

The printing for commerce judges were 
enthusiastic about letterheads—‘“a startling 
improvement throughout,” Mr. Smart 
noted. 

In respect to advertisements, however, 
he was “disappointed.” And catalogs had 
a tendency to be “too busy, attempting to 
glamorize rather than be a functional ref- 
erence, which, after all, is what they 
should be.” 

As in the 1960 competitions, Canadian 
newspapers and magazines found little 
favor with the judges. Carl Dair of To- 
ronto, who with Ernst Roch and Gerard 
Caron, both of Montreal, judged this cate- 
gory, found it “discouraging to find pre- 
cious little of the freshness of typographic 
approach that has come into the commer- 
cial field and the book field.” 

“It would appear,” he said, “that what 
has been called the typographic revolu- 
tion has still to hit our periodical and 
newspaper publishers.” 

“Formulas which have been used for 20 
or 30 years still dominate the newspaper 
pages submitted; trade magazines were 
dominated by obsolete type faces and 
careless setting. In the field of company 
magazines, where more liberal budgets 
might be expected to lead to more imagi- 
native treatment, only a few utilized the 
opportunities to the full,” according to 
Mr. Dair. 
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Questions wiil be answered by mail if 
Answers will be kept confidertial upoa request. 
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the pressroom 


THERE ARE MANY TYPES of web offset 
presses. All print on a continuous web 
of paper, most print both sides of the 
paper in one pass through the press, 
some print both sides of the web at the 
same time (blanket to blanket). Some 
are custom built for certain jobs, some 
are of standard design for specific 
tvpes of operations such as newspaper 
or business form work. Some are gen- 
eral purpose, commercial presses. 

This article concerns the general 
purpose, blanket-to-blanket perfecting 
web offset press. This is a roll-fed press 
that prints both sides of the web at the 
same time, in one or more colors, deliv- 
ering completed work (1) rewound 
roll; (2) sheeted and 
piled; or (3) in finished, folded multi- 
page signatures ready for the final 
bindery operations 

The roll stand of a web press has the 
same function as the feeder on a sheet- 
fed machine. The rolls of paper are 
mounted on the stand and threaded 
through the complete press. Threading 
is normally in a straight line unless 
multiple webs are being run at the 
same time. The roll stand may be lo- 
cated in line with the printing units— 
or at the side—depending on the num- 
ber of webs to be used, or the space 
limitations, or both. 

As the web of paper unwinds from 
the roll, it passes over several metering 
rolls. They smooth it and maintain 
proper tension and speed as the paper 
is fed into the printing units. Before 
the web enters the first printing unit, 
it may pass through a cleaning device 
to remove any foreign particles that 
might damage the plates or blankets. 

The web then passes between two 
blanket cylinders, each acting as the 
impression cylinder for its mate in the 
printing unit. Web tension in both the 
lateral and running directions must be 
carefully controlled to maintain proper 
register. 

The manner in which these controls 
are effected is an important part of the 
mechanical advantages that distin- 
guish one make press from another. 
The problem is to adjust the tension 
just enough to prevent the web from 


onto another 


ef This article is adapted from a booklet 
entitled “Blanket-to-Blanket Web Offset” 
.S published by the Miehle Co. 


WHAT Blanket-to-Blanket 


Web Offset CAN DO 


Combined operations, high speed, and low job cost make this process ideal 


for publication printing and many kinds of commercial work 


Three web “ribbons,” which have been conveyed over angle bars, move into a folder. 
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trying to follow the blanket but with- 
out wrinkling the web. 

Cylinders can be adjusted laterally 
while running. This enables pressmen 
to maintain register if there should be 
any weaving motion of the paper. As 
in sheet-fed presses, the cylinders also 
can be advanced or retarded while 
running—within certain limits—in or- 
der to get and keep register. 

Generally, web offset uses heat-set 
inks. As the web comes at high speed 
from the last printing unit, it enters a 
drying oven through which it passes 
perfectly free and suspended in air. 
Ovens may be hot air, electric (rare), or 
gas types. The gas drying ovens use 
either city gas or bottle gas, and their 


A schematic outline shows 
a web offset press / 
with auxiliary units. ( 


ROLL STAND 


length is determined by the speed at 
which the press is to be run, the type 
of stock, and the amount of ink cover- 
age. The longer the oven, the less the 
amount of heat that has to be applied 
at one time. The web passes between 
both top and bottom burners, after 
which series of air blasts blow against 
it to stir the volatile gases and promote 
the carrving off of solvents. 

After the web leaves the dryer, it 
passes over cooling rollers (sometimes 
called chill rolls). These usually have 
cold water continuously circulating 
through them, in order to reduce the 
temperature of the paper from the ap- 
proximately 350° of the oven to below 
the 80°-90° ink-setting temperature. 

Some presses are equipped with im- 
printing units following the cooling 
rollers. These use rubber letterpress 
plates to print one side onlv of the web. 
Numbering units can also be used. 

The web then continues to the fold- 
er, sheeter, or rewind stand. 

Most of the work produced on the 
type of web press under discussion pro- 
ceeds to a former folder, where various 
combinations of folds convert the web 
into a finished signature ready to be 
gathered, bound, and trimmed. 


The end of a depleted web is quickly taped to a new roll to 
minimize press down time. Two rolls can be fed 
into the press from this stand; another fits below the one shown. 


As the web progresses through a 
former folder, the outer edges are 
brought together over a former to 
make a fold parallel to the direction of 
the web, and the moving web, now 
folded to half its original width, passes 
down between the two cylinders of the 
first parallel folder for cut-off and to 
make a second fold parallel to cut-off. 

Here, briefly, is how the parallel 
folder works: 

As the web passes between the fold- 
ing cylinders, the lead edge is caught 
on pins and is carried around the cyl- 
inder. The tail edge is still attached to 
the web. 

Halfway through, tucker blades on 
the cylinder with the pins force the 


fold is bypassed and the web is slit into 
two, three, or four ribbons which are 
conveyed over angle bars and brought 
together at the parallel folder. Here 
they are folded into 8-, 12- or 16-page 
signatures that measure one-half, one- 
third, or one-fourth the web width by 
one-half the circumference of the cyl- 
inder. It can then go into the parallel 
or chopper folder as required, depend- 
ing on the weight of paper used. 

Other operations that can be accom- 
plished at the folder are scoring, cross 
perforating, schoolbook perforating 
and pasting. 

This is the first half of a two-part 
article on web offset. Part two will ap- 
pear in the October issue. 


FORMER FOLD 


IMPRINTER 
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center of the signature into the folding 
jaws of the adjacent cylinder. 

At this time a cut-off knife severs the 
signature from the web. However, the 
following web is still under control aft- 
er the cut because the second set of 
the pins in the cylinder has already 
grasped what will be the lead edge of 
the following signature. 

The folded signature is pulled loose 
from the pin cylinder and is carried 
around the second cylinder—held by 
the jaws—ready to be delivered as an 
eight-page signature or to go to anoth- 
er folding operation. 

That was a single parallel fold. 

After the single parallel fold, the sig- 
nature can proceed into either another 
parallel fold unit (double parallel) to 
make a fold parallel to the preceding 
one, resulting in a long narrow 16-page 
signature (two-up digest). It can also 
proceed into a cross folder (or chopper 
folder) where it receives a fold to be- 
come a 16-page signature of different 
imposition. It can also bypass both 
folders and be delivered simply as an 
eight-page signature (tabloid). 

Other special types of folds are pos- 
sible, too; the ribbon or angle-bar fold, 
for instance. In this case the former 
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BY CARL MAHNKE, JR. 


and 


AFOUT ONE YEAR AGO, we became inter- 
ested in the profit and volume potential 
of magnetic ink check imprinting. 

We knew that automated check han- 
dling in banks was being spurred by 
the American Banking Association and 
the Federal Reserve System. Thus, the 
volume of the magnetically encoded 
checks was sure to increase rapidly. 

We also knew that reputable print- 
ing concerns in various parts of the 
country had begun imprinting in mag- 
netic ink. Obviously, they were enjoy- 
ing a reasonable profit or anticipated a 
profit in the near future. 

Consequently, we wanted to know 
more about MICR (Magnetic Ink Car- 
acter Recognition), the American 
Bankers Association’s program to de- 
velop a common machine language, 
that can be read with the eve and, 
when printed with magnetic ink, by 
electronic machines for mechanized 
check handling. 

We talked to printers across the 
country who were doing that kind of 
work and to about 20 banks in our 
area. After trading views with these 
people, it seemed obvious that not only 
could MICR check imprinting become 
an important segment of our over-all 
business, but it could also increase oth- 
er kinds of printing for MICR buyers. 

With this in mind, we elected to set 
up a special company within our print- 
ing firm. No additional personnel were 
required to accomplish this move. We 
simply transferred a small group of 
capable people from the staff of Asso- 
ciated Lithographers, Inc. to Magna- 
Chek Corp 

The new organization enabled us to 
offer the following advantages to our 
customers: 

1. Local service, with once-a-day 
bank-to-Magna-Chek messenger serv- 
ice, and special rush service for new 
and prestige accounts at no extra cost. 

2. Direct access to key production 
personnel in case problems arise dur- 
ing early sorting operations at custom- 
er banks. 

3. Experience in directly related 


fields. 


the specialty 


Treasurer, Associated Lithographers, Inc. 
Magna-Chek Corp., Des 


Moines, la. 


An A. B. Dick Model 366 offset 
duplicator is automatically 

controlled to maintain adequate signal 
strength for magnetic ink imprinting. 


This Company Was Founded 


Magna-Chek has one object—to fill the growing demand by banks for checks 
imprinted with magnetic ink for electronic processing 


Signal strength of magnetic characters is tested with a Hewlitt-Packard Magnetic 
Printing Tester (the unit on the table with a handle and dial). Image 

quality is tested with a Nikon Optical Comparator (the black unit in the background). 
It shows the characters magnified 50 times on a screen. 


| 
ie 


4. A small, flexible organization, 
that can provide additional services 
such as special information programs 
to explain magnetic encoding. 

In setting up this new imprinting 
service, we were fully aware that two 
variables had to be checked in a pro- 
gram of stringent quality control. First 
of these is the magnetic signal strength 
or the relative ability of the imprinted 
image to receive a magnetic charge. 
The second variable requiring control 
is the electrical pattern created by the 
printed image. A symbol or number 
image can not be spread, must not 
have rough edges, and must be free of 
voids within its configuration. 

To minimize and control these vari- 
ables we selected our imprinting 
equipment with utmost care. Magnetic 
ink signal strength is controlled by the 
amount of ink film thickness deposited 
on the check. The fully-automated off- 
set machine we use is controlled by 
counters and timers so that each im- 
printing cycle is repetitive. We also se- 
lected equipment in which the ink-wa- 
ter balance can be controlled and 
maintained without the necessity of 


To Handle 


Top: Checks designed in the Magna- 
Chek art department are carefully in- 
spected for proper dimension 

and correct placement of magnetic 
ink characters. Right: Redesigning 
customer's checks for magnetic 

ink processing is an important Magna- 
Chek service. 


Check Printing 


constant readjustment by the operator. 

The equipment with performance 
that best matched our quality control 
requirements was an A. B. Dick Model 
#366 automated offset machine. 

We also have installed testing equip- 
ment to check signal strength and im- 
age quality. These include a magnetic 
signal tester, an optical comparator, 
and standard templates. For trimming 
and collating, we added a fully hy- 
draulic cutter with automatic spacing, 
an electropneumatic, automatic stitch- 
er, and a machine to tape checks. An 
IBM 17-inch Copperplate Gothic #2 
typewriter with E13B characters is 
used to image the offset masters. 

We maintain an art service available 
to customers for the design of printed 
material. This has helped our customer 
banks merchandise their MICR pro- 
gram and assisted them in redesigning 
their checks. 

Our entire Magna-Chek imprinting 
operation is organized in a horseshoe- 
shaped assembly line. We have 
planned the operation systematically to 
give us a maximum of quality produc- 
tion with minimum time, effort and 
cost. 


Since we already had the necessary 
personnel and the space to initiate a 
check imprinting operation—our finan- 
cial outlay was kept at a minimum. 

But this is a secondary consideration 
in our view. Our new Magna-Chek Im- 
printing organization has taught us a 
valuable lesson. Professional printing 
shops can make even highly-special- 
ized, relatively short-run business a 
profitable part of their operations, if it 
is organized, staffed, and equipped in 
the right way. 


Right, above: E13B characters are 
prepared for offset reproduction by an 
IBM 17-inch, Copperplate Gothic 

#2 typewriter. Right, below: Collating, 
stitching, and shipping is the 

final stage of Magna-Chek operations 
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IBM Selectric Typewriter Has 
Interchangeable Type Faces 


An electric typewriter having no mov- 
able carriage or type bars has been intro- 
duced by the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. Called the IBM Selectric, 
typing is done by means of a single 
sphere-shaped element bearing all alpha- 
betical characters, numbers, and punctua- 
tion marks. 

The element, which can be inter- 
changed for a variety of type faces, moves 
from left to right on its carrier as it selects 
and ty pes the desired character or symbol. 
The element's movement eliminates the 
need for a movable carriage. 

Useful in copy preparation for offset 
lithography, the Selectric presently has six 
different type faces available, as well as 
eight ribbon colors. The unit is available 
in two sizes, the smaller of which will ac- 
commodate paper up to 11 inches in 
width, while the larger will handle paper 
up to 15% inches wide. 

For information: International Business 
Machines Corp., Electric Typewriter Di- 
vision, 545 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


Miller-Trojan Revises 
Model DC Action Camera 


The Model DC Action camera, a re- 
vised version of the DC model, has been 
introduced by the Miller-Trojan Co., Inc. 
Features of the new model include a 
streamlined base which reduces the height 
of the camera by six inches: more efficient 
fittings and operation of the copyboard: 
chain focusing drive; a matte finished, red 
ple xiglas vacuum back scored with vacu- 


The DC Action camera contains several 
improvements over the previous DC mod- 
el made by Miller-Trojan. 


2 
Type characters on the IBM Selectric are 
printed by means of a spherical element 
see arrow) containing a full alphabet, 
numerals, and symbols. The element can 
be changed for a variety of type faces. 


um grooves which correspond to standard 
film sizes, and others. 

The choice of camera lights includes 
standard 1,500 watt incandescent bulbs, 
500-watt Iodine Cycle Quartzline lamps, 
or transformer-operated reflector flood 
lamps. The camera is available in three 
sizes, 11x14, 16x20, and 24x24 inches. 

For information: The Miller-Trojan Co., 
Inc., Troy, Ohio. 


Carson Curl Sizing Tester 
From Thwing-Albert Co. 


Thwing-Albert Instrument Co., has in- 
troduced the Carson Curl Sizing Tester 
for testing the degree of curl and sizing of 
papers up to 0.0010 inch in thickness. 
Originally developed at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, the unit conforms to 
Standard T-466 m-46 of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

According to the firm, the tester wets 
one side of a sheet of paper causing that 
side to expand and curl. When the wetting 
liquid reaches the average center of the 
sheet, the curl reverses. The time interval 
between the instant of wetting and instant 
of reversal is a direct measurement of the 
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time of penetration, and, therefore, a di- 

rect measurement of the degree of size. 
For information: The Thwing-Albert 

Instrument Co., Penn St. and Pulaski Ave., 


Philadelphia 44. 


Jet Line Light 
Tables by NuArc 


Jet Line light tables, featuring a design 
similar to the firm’s register-and-repeat 
and stripping tables, have intro- 
duced by the nuAre Co., Inc. 

Models have a_ front-operated gear 
mechanism that raises and lowers the top 
to suit the operator's preference; nonglare 
glass; a light carrier that drops for easy 
access to the fluorescent tubes, and etched 
calibrations in 35-inch increments. 

The Jet Line light tables are available 
in four sizes of the glass area; 19x25, 
25x32, 35x45, and 42x62 inches. 

For information: The nuAre Co., Inc., 
4110 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 51. 


Visual Graphics Corp. 
Phototypesetting Unit 


Visual Graphics Corp., has introduced 
the Photo Typositor phototypesetting unit. 
It will enlarge or reduce standard film 
alphabets of 8- to 196-point from }s inch 
up to 1% inches at an approximate cost of 
2¢ per word, according to the firm. 

The Photo Typositor will instantly de- 
velop each letter as it is exposed, without 
stats. Letters can be slanted right or left, 
condensed or expanded, bounced, stag- 
gered, letterspaced, interlocked, and oth- 
erwise varied. Operating electrically from 
a 110-volt ac outlet, the unit will fit an 
office desk. 

For information: The Visual Graphics 
Corp., 311 E. 46th St., New York 17. 


A wide variety of photolettering effects 
can be obtained with the Photo Typositor 
by Visual Graphics Corp. 


P2V2 Ortho Film Developer 

The P2V2 film developer, designed to 
handle large sheets of Ortho film, has been 
introduced by Nisco, Inc. Taking film up 
to 48x78 inches, the unit consists of a 
nearly vertical, plastic tray which is illhum- 
inated from the back. The film is clipped 
flat to the tray and developer run over the 
emulsion to produce a uniform image. 

For information: Nisco, Inc. Division, 
Atlas Silk Screen Supply Co., 1735 Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 47. 
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-all it takes is imagination to produce 
attractive two-color printing 
at little more than one-color cost 


The word is spreading fast. Black on white is all right for books 
and newspapers, but printed pieces designed to sell goods or 
services get more attention, do a better selling job. when they are 
colorful (like the ad you are now reading, for example). 

This does not mean hiking the budget— stepping up from one 
press impression to two. What it means is merely printing in 
colored ink on colored paper. 

The choice of colors is practically unlimited—there are actually 
38 different colors of paper in the big Beckett line and many 
times that number of ink. The Beckett Color Selector shows how 
seven different colors of ink look on 14 different colors of paper — 
98 combinations. You may have one by writing for it on your 
business letterhead. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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SATIN SHELL (Beckett Offset and Beckett Vellum) 


is available through these Leading Merchants 


ALABAMA 
Graham Paper Company............ Birmingham 
Sloan Paper Company..........-.-- Birmingham 
Partin Paper Company..............--- 
ARIZONA 
Butler Paper Company...............-- Phoenix 
Graham Paper Company..............- Phoenix 
Graham Paper Company..............-- Tucson 
ARKANSAS 
Roach Paper Company.............- Little Rock 
Western Newspaper Union...........-. Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
Butler Paper Company. .... Los Angeles 
Zellerbach Paper Company. . Los Angeles 
Butier Paper Company............ San Diego 
Pacific Coast Paper Company...... San Francisco 
Zellerbach Paper “ae San Francisco 
COLORADO 
Butier Pape: Company................- Denver 
Denver 
Butier Pueblo 
CONNECTICUT 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc....... Hartford 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons............. Hartford 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, inc.....New Haven 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons........... New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company 
Stanford Paper Company 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Paper Compaty ...... . Jacksonville 
Evergiade Paper Company... ..... Miami 
Central Paper Company ..... Orlando 
Capital Paper Company .. . Tallahassee 
Tampa Paper Company ....... Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Sloan Paper Company........ ........ Atlanta 
Macon Paper Company................ Macon 
Atiantic Paper Company.............. Savannah 
ILLINOIS 
J. W. Butler Peper Company... Chicago 
Graham Paper Company................ Chicago 
James White Paper Company.......... . Chicago 
INDIANA 
Butler Evansville 
C. P. Lesh Paper Company......... Evansville 
Butier Paper Company............. Ft. W 


The By Ohio Paper Company... . indianapolis 
The Chatfield Paper Corporation... . . Indianapolis 


C. P. Lesh Paper Company..... .. . . Indianapolis 

Mid-States Paper Company.......... Terre Haute 

J. W. Butler Paper Company...... Cedar Rapids 

Western Newspaper Union .........Des Moines 

Weber Paper Company.............. 

Newspaper Union. ......... Sioux City 

KANSAS 

Butier Paper Company. .... 

Graha: Wichita 
KENTUCKY 

Graham Paper Compeny ............. Louisville 

Louisville Paper & Mfg. Co... ...... Louisville 

Rowland Paper Company. .... .. ... Louisville 
LOUISIANA 

Butier Paper Company............ New Orleans 

Graham Paper Company............ New Orleans 

Western Newspaper Union............ Shreveport 


This insert is printed on Beckett Offset, Canary, 80 Ib. 
sub., in our new Satin Shell finish.. Note its velvety texture. 
It has the printability of fine uncoated paper, yet the 
lustre and sheen of coated paper. It has exceptional fold- 


MAINE 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc....... Augusta 
MARYLAND 
The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... . Baltimore 
Stanford Paper Company............. Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Boston 
Garter Rie Paper Co., Inc.............. 


per Detroit 
The Union Paper & Twine Company..... Detroit 
Central Michigan Paper Company... Grand 
The Union Paper & Twine Company saneee jackson 


MINNESOTA 
Carpenter Paper Company............... Duluth 
Butler Paper Company............. Minneapolis 
nter-City Paper Company.......... inneapolis 
Inter-City Paper Company, St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI 
Graham Paper Company................ Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Butler Paper Company............. Kansas City 
Graham Paper Company......... .. Kansas City 
Midwestern Paper Company.......... Kansas City 
Butler Paper skids 3 St. Louis 
Graham Paper Company.............. St. Louis 
Butler Paper Company.............. Springfield 
MONTANA 
Western Newspaper Union.............. Billings 
Yellowstone Paper Company............ Billings 
Ward Thompson Paper Company.......... 
NEBRASKA 
Western Lincoln 
NEW JERSEY 
Lindenmeyr Schiesser Co................ Newark 
NEW MEXICO 
Butler Paper Company........... 
Graham Paper Company............ Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
The Hudson Valley Paper Company....... Albany 
The Alling & Buffalo 
The Union Paper & Twine EE Buffalo 
The Alling & Cory Co., 

Miller & Wright Paper ee New York City 
Bulkley, Dunton & Company....... New York City 
Lindenmeyr Schlosser Co.......... New York City 
Marquardt & Company, inc........ New York Ci 


Nelson-Whitehead Paper Corp...... New York City 
The Alling & Cory Company. . . .. Rochester 
The Alling & Cory Company... . sa 

Troy Paper Corporation................... 
The Alling & Cory i 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Henley Paper Company............... Asheville 
Caskie Paper Company, inc........... . Charlotte 
Charlotte Paper Company............. Charlotte 
Hen Paper Company............. High Point 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Raleigh 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Western Newspaper Union............... Fargo 
OHIO 
The Chatfie! Cincinnati 
The Paper Co... Cincinnati 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company... Cincinnati 
The Whitaker Paper Cincinnati 
The Central Ohio Paper Company...... Cleveland 
The Union Paper & Twine Cleveland 
The Central Ohio Paper Company...... Columbus 
The Central Ohio Paper Company ....... Dayton 
The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co....... — 
The Central Ohio Paper Company........ T 


OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
West Coast Paper Company............. Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Garrett-Buchanan Company.......... . . Allentown 
Lehigh a. Paper Corporation....... Allentown 
The Alling Cory Company......... Harrisburg 
Bock Paper Company................ Harrisburg 
Garrett-Buchanan Company............ Lancaster 
wea Company......... Philadelphia 
J. Smythe Company.......... Philadelphia 
Company........ ... Philadelphia 
The Alling & Cory Company... . . . Pittsburgh 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. of :. Pittsburgh 
Garrett-Buchanan Company....... .., Reading 
Elim Paper Company................. Scranton 


RHODE ISLAND 


Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, inc..... Pawtucket 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Palmetto Paper Company.............. Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls Paper Company... ...... Sioux Falls 

Western Newspaper Union........... Sioux Falis 
TENNESSEE 

Graham Paper Company............ Chattanooga 

Sloan Paper Company............. 

The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co... . Knoxvil 

Graham Paper Company.............. Knoxville 

Graham Paper Company.............. Memphis 

Graham Paper Company.............. Nashville 
TEXAS 


Graham Paper Company............... 
Graham Paper Company................ 
Southwestern Paper Co.................. 
Paper C 


Southwestern Paper Company. 
Graham Paper Company............... 
Graham Paper Company............ 


UTAH 


VIRGINIA 


Caskie Paper Company, Inc........... 
B. W. Wilson Paper ich 


WASHINGTON 
West Coast Paper Company............. Seattle 


WEST 


Copco Papers, Charleston 
The Cincinnati rae & Paper Co... Huntington 


WISCONSIN 
Standard Paper Company......... ... Appleton 
Steen-Macek Company............... Green Bay 
Standard Paper Company.............. Madison 
Bouer Paper Company............... Milwaukee 
Standard Paper Company....... Milwaukee 
Standard Paper Company....... Wisconsin Rapids 


EXPORT AGENTS: 
Bulkley, Dunton Paper Co., S.A.. 


Castex Paper Export Co........... 
gg Paper Corporation, S 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 


Barber-Ellis of Canada, Ltd.. .. London, Ontario 
Clerk Papers, Lid.............. Calgary, Alberta 
Smith, Davidson & Lecky, Ltd. 

Calgary and Edmonton, 
T. B. Little Papers, Ltd...... Montreal, 
McFarlane Son & Hod Ltd. Montreal, ~ 
Whyte-Hooke Papers, Ltd....... . Toronto, Ontario 
mpany, Ltd... . Toronto, Ontario 
Coast Paper “Vancouver, B. C 
Mid-West Paper Winnipeg, Manitobs 


ing qualities and resistance to smudges and fingerprints. 

Satin Shell is carried in stock; minimum order, 1 car- 
ton. Ask your nearby Beckett merchant, listed above, for 
complete Satin Shell sample swatch. 
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: MICHIGAN 
arillo 
alias 
allas 
ouston 
Houston 
Lubbock 
Antonio 
Western Newspaper Union........Salt Lake City a 
New York Ui 
New York City art 
Pamco Incorporated..............San Francisco 


The Filmprinter press is available in ei- 
ther 45- or 55-inch printing widths and 
four- or six-color models. 


Kidder Press Co. Adds 
Filmprinter to Press Line 


The Kidder Press Co., Inc., has intro- 
duced a stack-type Filmprinter to supple- 
ment its regular line of film printing press- 
es. Available in both 45- and 55-inch 
printing widths and in either four- or six- 
color models, the machines are equipped 
with splicers to handle film rolls up to 20 
inches in diameter. 

Additional equipment is also available 
to adapt the presses for printing on paper 
or laminated materials in rolls up to 50 
inches in diameter. 

For information: The Kidder Press Co., 
Inc., Dover, N.H. 


Topper Layout Table 

The Miller-Trojan Co., Inc., has intro- 
duced the Topper bench model layout 
table. It has an 18x20-inch work area, 
stainless steel straight edges, fluorescent 
lighting, and tilted working surface. The 
firm also supplies a complete line of Tee- 
squares for use with its Topper, Tilt Top, 
and Standard layout tables. 

For information: The Miller-Trojan Co., 
Troy, Ohio. 


The Topper, a bench model layout table, 
has been introduced by Miller-Trojan. 


Econo Inks in Colors 


The Chromatone Printing Ink Division 
of the Polychrome Corp., has announced 
the addition of six colors to its Econo lith- 
ographic ink line. They include yellow, 
orange, red, blue, green, and brown. 
Econo inks are formulated for high-speed 
offset printing on newsprint and other 
low-cost stocks. 

For information: The Chromatone Ink 
Division, Polychrome Corp., 2 Ashburton 


Ave., Yonkers 5, N.Y. 


Compu-Tymer Time 
Recording Device 


The Compu-Tymer, a time recorder de- 
signed for printing plants which keep 
daily cost records by job and employee, 
has been developed by the Cincinnati 
Time Recorder Co. 

At the start of a job, an employee in- 
serts the time card and pushes a lever, 
imprinting a circle with eight hours, 
scored off in tenths, on the card. When the 
job is finished, the card is again inserted 
and the “out” side of the lever pushed; 
the recorder computes and imprints the 
amount of time worked. 

Single or multiple units may be installed 
and, if desired, controlled by an automatic 
timer to eliminate nonworking time such 
as lunch or rest periods. The Compu- 
Tymer prepares employees’ cards for 
computation of time on individual jobs 
and total payroll records. 

For information: The Cincinnati Time 
Recorder Co., 1733 Central Ave., Cincin- 
nati 14. 


i, 
Employee time spent on individual jobs 
can be computed and recorded by the 
Compu-Tymer manufactured by the Cin- 
cinnati Time Recorder Co. 


Aluminum Gathering Rack 

Evans Specialty Co., has begun use of 
a new aluminum alloy in the manufacture 
of the Evans Gathering Rack. The alloy 
has increased the strength of the rack 
while reducing its weight, according to 
the company. The unit is constructed in 
18 sections, each of which holds 500 
sheets of paper. 

For information: The Evans Specialty 
Co., Box 8126, Richmond, Va. 


Adglit Liquid Glitter 


Adglit liquid glitter, a metallic glitter 
uniformly suspended in a nonflammable 
liquid, has been introduced by Adhesive 
Products Corp. The substance can be ap- 
plied by roller, brush, spray, or squeeze 
bottle. Made from aluminum, Adglit is 
available in a variety of colors, sizes, and 
shapes. 

For information: Adhesive Products 
Corp., 1660 Boone Ave., New York 60. 


Townsend Speed-Flo Crank 


A ratchet-action crank, designed to give 
faster ink recovery on 1250 and 1250W 
Multilith presses, has been developed by 
Townsend Industries, Inc. Marketed as 
the Speed-Flo, the crank replaces the 
round knob used to manually rotate the 
ink feed roller. A few spins of the crank 


will give immediate recovery, particularly 
when the ink becomes light while printing 
heavy solids, Townsend said. 

For information: Townsend Industries, 
Inc., Altoona, Ia. 


Electric Nordamatic 
Addressor by Nord 


Nord Photocopy & Electronics Corp., 
has introduced the electric Nordamatic 
Addressor which uses stencil plates made 
on any office typewriter. The Addressor 
will obtain more than 10,000 impressions 
from a typewritten stencil and operate at 
speeds up to 3,600 addresses per hour, ac- 
cording to Nord. 

The unit has a device which automati- 
cally adjusts to the thickness of the ma- 
terial being printed as well as an auto- 
matic provision for isolating the inking 
roller when the printing cycle has finished. 
A skip-and-reject feature allows selective 
printing of precoded stencils. 

For information: The Nord Photocopy 
& Electronics Corp., 300 Denton Ave., 
New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


Bausch & Lomb Develops 
Scratch Depth Gauge 


Bausch & Lomb, Inc., has introduced a 
scratch depth gauge which measures 
scratches, grooves, and other indentations 
on flat or curved surfaces. Its applications 
in the graphic arts industry include meas- 
urement of etching depth for photoen- 
gravings, etc. 

Precise measurements to an accuracy of 
plus or minus 0.0001 inch or 5% of the 
depth, whichever is greater, can be made 
for indentation depths of from 0.0002 to 
0.016 inch; widths from 0.001 to 0.050 
inch can be determined to plus or minus 
0.001 inch, the firm reported. 

For information: Bausch & Lomb, Inc., 
Rochester 2, N.Y. 


Scratches, grooves, and other indentations 
on flat or curved surfaces can be measured 
by Bausch & Lomb scratch depth gauge. 
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Megatype Phototypesetting Unit ls Developed 


A new phototypesetting machine, de- 
signed for use by typographers and make- 
up men, has been developed by Don Mc- 
Cray of 527 Park Ave., Wilmette, Ill. His 
new device is called Megatype. The proto- 
type is now being refined and improved, 
and production is expected to start soon on 
x small quantity of the machines, Mr. Mc- 
Cray said. 

The Megatype combines in a single unit 
an electric typewriter with a supplemen- 
tal keyboard, dual memory storage sys- 
tems, the exposing mechanism, and a com- 
posing guide. It is about four by five feet 
in size, desk high, with the composing 
guide arranged vertically just behind the 
typewriter. It may be plugged into any 
115-volt a.c. line. An integral power pack 
supplies 24-volt d.c. for most components. 

The Megatype sets and arranges type in 
43 sizes from 6 to 144 point in justified 
lines according to a layout, eliminating 
the later assembly and make-up steps of 
other methods. Standard sizes of cut sheet 
film or paper are used, from 18x24 inches 
down to 8x10. It has been especially de- 
signed for composing newspaper display 
advertising rather than straight news or 
editorial matter. 

In normal procedure, the operator types 
a line, proofreading it for typing errors, 
and by means of the justifying levers he 
manipulates while observing the width 
scales, he can justify the line by word 
spacing or character spacing, or both. All 
justifying is done on a proportional prin- 
ciple which is in effect similar to the tap- 
ered space bands used on line slugcasting 
machines. The operator does no comput- 
ing of units for justifying a line. Any spac- 
ing and justifying normally done in hand 
composition can be done on the Mega- 
type, including both letterspacing and 
backspacing. 

The 43 sizes allow better fitting of text 
or display lines to the layout without re- 
sorting to excessive justifying or leading. 
Copy-fitting charts, similar to those used 
in other typesetting, are used when casting 
copy in any size to fit a definite space. For 
close fitting of display lines around irregu- 
lar artwork, or within confined spaces, the 
Megatype operator can test the fit of any 
line in any size by making a “dry run” 
without exposing. He can then vary the 
justifying controls, or even change size 
slightly to get an exact fit of the line to the 
layout. The line need not be retyped. 

The master font carrier consists of four 
individual font grids, each mounted on a 
thick plastic base equipped with metal 
handles for convenient snap-in and snap- 
out action when changing fonts. Each font 
grid contains up to 126 characters, making 
a possible total of up to 504 characters al- 
ways in exposing position without chang- 
ing fonts; 88 characters in each font are 
controlled by the electric typewriter, and 
the remaining 38 can be pi characters con- 
trolled by the supplemental keyboard. 

Each font grid has its own width con- 
trol circuit. These are inserted by the four 
levers at the right of the typewriter. To 
select a font, one of these levers is pulled 
dow n, automatically encoding the memory 
storage unit for the type selected. Any 


mixing of bold, light condensed, or ex- 
tended types can be done in one line. 

The Megatype uses a 30 units to one 
and one-quarter ems system, which is 
equal to 24 units to the em. This extra 
quarter em of width permits the use of 
wide ligatures, swash initials, etc. 

The Megatype operator does no com- 
puting of units to justify a line. All chara- 
acter and word spacing is variable. With 
the 30 spacing units and by varying justi- 
fying controls, the operator can set any 
type as open or as tight-fitted as desired. 

Leading is varied by setting the size 
and leading levers. For example: The size 
lever can be set at 10 points, with the lead- 
ing lever set at 11, 12, 13, or 14 points. 

The composer allows the operator to set 
any line in any size in any position indi- 
cated by the layout. Two horizontal bands 
on the composer indicate the position of 
the line being exposed. The distance be- 
tween these two bands indicates the size 
of the capital letters. A thin vertical wire 
indicates the left edge of each character 
as it is exposed. Both the vertical wire and 
the two horizontal bands are accurately 
coupled to the shifting film in the cabinet 
below. 

For spotting a line anywhere on the lay- 
out, the operator manipulates a manual 
control and can shift the guides to any 
spot on the layout in about five seconds. 
The shifting of the guides is done with 
dual-speed motors equipped with electric 
brakes and clutches for instant response. 

The shifting of the guides is controlled 
electrically, with a fast or slow move- 
ment in any direction with three micro- 
switch keys controlling the vertical move- 
ments. Shifting in any direction can be as 
little as one sixty-fourth of an inch. Dur- 
ing a “dry run” for exact fitting, the op- 
erator can watch the action of the vertical 
wire, which will indicate the length of the 


line to be exposed. If it does not fit as de- 
sired, he can make minor adjustments of 
the controls prior to exposing the line. 

The Megatype memory units are elec- 
tromechanical, are self-clearing after each 
line is exposed, and require no attention 
by the operator. They are encoded by 
means of an electronic matrix. 

Using both memory units alternately, 
the operator can encode one while the 
other is exposing the previously encoded 
line. With exposure speed being equal to 
careful typing speed in most sizes, this 
method will provide almost continuous 
production. 

Within one minute after the last line has 
been typed, the entire film in its holder 
can be removed from the Megatype for 
development with all text and display set 
and in position according to the layout. 
The dual memory units also allow the op- 
erator to expose a line in one size, while he 
proceeds to type the next line in a larger 
or smaller size. 

As each character key on the typewriter 
or supplemental keyboard is struck, both 
the character selection and the correct 
units of width for that particular charac- 
ter are encoded into one of the memory 
units instantly. In case of a typing error, 
the line may be killed and the memory 
unit will be cleared automatically. 

The Megatype was designed to be op- 
erated by a person who has had typo- 
graphic experience. Because of its many 
manual controls and the various spacing 
devices, the average office typist can not 
be efficiently trained to operate it. 

On the premise that the best way to set 
advertising display has always been by 
hand, the Megatype was conceived to 
combine the flexibility of hand composi- 
tion for quality of spacing, leading, and 
indentation, with the speed of machine 
setting, including automatic make-up. 


Anken Chemical Introduces Completely 
Portable Photocopying Machine 


A completely portable photocopying 
machine, the Anken Attaché Contura, has 
been introduced by the Anken Chemical 
& Film Corp. The photocopier, which is 
a diffusion transfer type, is contained in a 
174x12%x4%-inch, attaché case with brass 
hardware and dual locks. 

Weighing 12% pounds, the Contura will 
copy any original document up to nine 
inches wide by any length, according to 
the manufacturer. It utilizes its own ex- 
posure light, an 8-watt, 12-inch green 
fluorescent lamp with a rheostat control 
which compensates for varying shades of 
originals. 

Two models are available; the standard 
Attaché and the Contura. The latter fea- 
tures a book copier attachment for use on 
maps, blueprints, and bound-volume ma- 
terial. In both models, negative and posi- 
tive papers are stored in the top of the 
case. 

For information: The Anken Chemical 
& Film Corp., Newton, N.J. 
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On-the-spot photocopying is now possible 
with the Anken Attaché Contura, a diffu- 
sion transfer type copier contained in a 
traveling case. The unit weighs 12% 
pounds and will copy original documents 
up to nine inches wide by any length. 
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Alphatype Film Typesetter 


Introduced by Filmotype Corp. 


The Filmotype Corp., which has been 
developing for the past five years the 
Alphatype photographic typesetting ma- 
chine, has completed field testing and 
started production. 

The Alphatype unit utilizes a standard 
electric typewriter as its keyboard and a 
separate machine as its exposure unit or 
caster. The operation of the typewriter 
keyboard, which is electrically connected 
to the recorder unit, records on magnetic 
tape a signal representing each character 
as it is composed together with its set 
width, and at the end of each line the nec- 
essary justification information. 

The recorder operator who runs the 
typewriter keyboard has primary control 
over errors and corrections. The operator 
types a line and when the justification 
limit of the line is approached, a bell 
about 60 units from the end of the line 
warns the operator to avoid recording 
more characters in the line than the justi- 
fication length will permit. 


Exposure and developing unit translates 
magnetic tape signals into photographi- 
cally-composed type. It has line feed con- 
trol with 72-piea maximum. 


Before the operator presses the carriage 
return on the typewriter, he may scan the 
paper for errors; if he detects an error, the 
error button is pressed and the line is 
killed. Errors detected after the composi- 
tion has been completed are best corrected 
by resetting the sentence or paragraph. 

The speed of the recorder is more than 
60 words per minute. The recorder unit 
has provision for automatic justification; 
automatic interjustification; double font 
selection (a total of 168 characters on the 
keyboard); change signals for selecting an 
unlimited number of alphabets for mixing; 
positions for seven pi characters; an auto- 
matic quad-out key; an automatic quad- 
centering control; kerning key, which can 
be actuated at the operator’s discre- 
tion; an automatic leader-out control; 
simple procedure for running leaders be- 
tween words in a justified line; error key 
for killing wrong lines; tabular control for 
figure column work; noncompute control 
for flush-right margin notation, and a test 
control for determining measures in unit 
lengths. 

The method of justification which the 
Alphatype uses is that of varying the size 
of the word spaces to assure flush-right 
and flush-left margins. The set width of 
the characters is expressed in units from 
4 to 18, making a total of 15 different set 
widths available within a given font. The 
unit in the Alphatype system is 1/18th of 
the width of the widest character, usually 
the cap W. 

At present the Alphatype can handle 
from 6- to 18-point sizes. To accommodate 
the varying relationship of set widths of 
characters from one font to another, the 
Alphatype set width insert card is placed 
in the recorder with each font change. 

The Alphatype recorder weighs less 
than 35 pounds; it is 14 inches square and 
20 inches high and may be placed on any 
standard desk with access to a 110-volt ac 
outlet. 

The product of the Alphatype recorder 
is a reel of magnetic tape containing the 
composition message in inverse order. 
This reel of tape is brought to the Alpha- 


For its keyboard, Alphatype utilizes a 
Smith-Corona electric typewriter which is 
connected to recording unit. Latter trans- 
fers electronic signals, representing type 
characters, onto magnetic tape for subse- 
quent development. 


type exposure unit, a machine 2 feet wide, 
3 feet long, and 14 inches high, weighing 
approximately 70 pounds. It has a sepa- 
rate floor power supply. The rear of the 
exposure unit is inserted in the darkroom 
wall so that the film carrier operates under 
light-controlled conditions while the re- 
mainder of the machine is in full room- 
light view. The exposure unit operator 
loads the reel of recorded tape and inserts 
the proper font. He then dials the proper 
line feed in half points and, after mount- 
ing the sensitized paper or film on the 
carrier, he pushes the “run” button and 
the exposure unit begins to read the mag- 
netic tape and photographically compose. 
When the job is completed, a buzzer 
sounds, and the operator enters the dark- 
room, removes the sensitized material 
from the carrier, and develops it in the 
usual manner. 

The Alphatype font is a plastic negative 
mounted on a 4x7-inch aluminum frame 
and contains two alphabets of 84 charac- 
ters each. There is a separate font for each 
size, and these fonts are interchanged 
quickly. 

The largest sheet size of sensitized ma- 
terial the exposure unit can accommodate 
is 10%x12 inches, and the maximum justi- 
fied line length that can be composed is 
60 picas. The depth of the galley is limited 
to 12 inches. 

The exposure unit has separate line feed 
and paragraph feed control with a maxi- 
mum of 40 points per feed in halfpoint 
increments; exposure control for paper or 
film; standby control; set width schemes 
from 6- to 18-point; limit control to warn 
operator when sensitized material is over- 
run, and line depth scale for breaking up 
galley work into columns. 

The Alphatype recorder unit and the 
exposure unit utilize transistorized elec- 
tronic circuitry exclusively for memory, 
computer, and control functions; a few re- 
lays are restricted to power control use. 
Vacuum tubes and electromechanical de- 
vices generally have been avoided. 


No. 1562 Carbonized Paper 


A carbonized white paper that will pro- 
duce up to 12 handwritten parts has been 
introduced by the American Carbon Paper 
Corp. Designated No. 1562, the blue-car- 
bon-coated paper is designed for multi- 
ple-part, handwritten forms, memos, sales 
orders, ete. 

For information: The American Carbon 
Paper Corp., 1313 W. Lake St., Chicago 6. 


Opaque Plastic Sheeting 


An opaque plastic sheeting, said to be 
sufficiently durable for permanent instal- 
lations, has been introduced by Theo. 
Hommel, Inc. Designated as Opaque, the 
sheeting will be available in thickness of 
0.004 and 0.006 inch in 50-foot rolls 54 
inches wide. 

For information: Theo. Hommel, Inc., 
Berwyn, Pa. 
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Printing 


Samples — Boon or Bust? 


I CARRY with me a selection of our 
firm’s printing samples, and show them 
on as many calls as I can. The buyers 
don’t seem interested, though, and I 
wonder if I am wasting their time and 
mine. Do samples of work mean any- 
thing to printing buyers? 


THE PRINTING SAMPLE is a Sales tool; 
as with any tool it can also be misused. 

Bear in mind that the sample must 
not relate to your interests as a sales- 
man, but to your customer's business 
interests and problems. 

With this approach in mind, pick 
samples from your files that will help 
you make a specific point with a spe- 
cific customer. For example: A custom- 
er compiling an equipment catalog will 
be interested in samples of similar cat- 
alogs, especially if they exemplify fresh 
art, production, or other techniques. 

Looking for samples with the cus- 
tomer in mind, vou may find it appro- 
priate to submit a sample vour shop did 
not print. 

A case in point was a catalog we did 
vears ago for a leading electronics firm. 
The real sales clincher was a call at 
which I presented the buyer with cur- 
rent copies of catalogs from every one 
of his competitors. I knew he had seen 
most of them before, but wondered if 
he had put them all together for com- 
parison with his own publication. 

He hadn't. This complete file I 
showed him quietly made the point I 


PLACE YOuR ORDER FOR 
COMPLETION BEFORE SEPTEMBER 


COMPANY 


wanted to get across; that the stature 
of his firm was not reflected in the cata- 
log sent to customers. We got the or- 
der, with instructions to remedy this 
situation by using modern layout and 
an abundance of color. 

To a buyer unfamiliar with the use 
of split fountains or sheetwise forms to 
gain extra color, samples are ideal. But 
Mr. Average Salesman misses the point 
by bringing in complete, trimmed sam- 
ples, when he should display uncut, 
full-size press sheets. These, when 
spread out on the client’s desk, illus- 
trate the production techniques more 
clearly than any words or any finished 
sample. 

A full-size press sheet has other uses, 
too. I recall using a 58-inch sheet of 
process color work not only to interest 
a prospect, but to cover up a desk full 
of pencils, notes, phone messages, etc., 
which had previously distracted him 
from my sales presentation. 

It goes without saving that the bet- 
ter you know your man, the easier you 
can pick effective samples to show him. 

But always remember that just a 
bunch of random samples inevitably 
leaves the average buyer cold. These 
prove little to him in terms of your 
plant’s quality. He sees hundreds of 
samples of work equal in quality to any 
your shop turns out—with all due cred- 
it to your craftsmen. Furthermore, he 
knows full well you are not about to 
show just run-of-the-mill samples. 


— 


MAVE YOUR SALESMAN CALL: NAME 


If you have no specific sales point to 
discuss with him, a shower of samples 
will do nothing to effectively fill the 
gap in the interview between the 
“hello” and the “goodbye.” 

Usually, only one or two samples are 
sufficient to make any point you have 
in mind. More are confusing and mere- 
ly tend to dilute your sales point. 

Don't feel you must leave the sam- 
ples with the buyer; this only fills his 
waste-basket quicker than usual. 

Be sure, of course, he understands 
that he may keep any sample that in- 
terests him and single out any about 
which he has asked questions or shown 
enthusiasm. 

Be prepared to give the cost of the 
jobs you've shown as samples. It is 
common for the buyer to pick up a cer- 
tain piece, resembling one he has in 
mind, and say: “How much would 10,- 
000 of these cost me?” 

This, as you know, is a loaded ques- 
tion. Handling it properly is a high- 
level part of the salesman’s job. It is 
usually better to tell the buyer that 
“this booklet actually ran 25,000 at an 
approximate cost of $6,500,” than te 
refigure on the spot an estimate that 
could be misleading. 

The most effective procedure is to 
pry loose, if you can, the buyer’s job 
specs and submit your quotation based 
on his specifications, not on someone 
else’s. 

Show samples that are clean, fresh, 
and in top shape. You have no idea 
how many salesmen present samples 
that have apparently been in their 
briefcases for years; they are dog- 
eared, scratched, and shabby. Samples 
you carry regularly should be pro- 
tected with cellophane envelopes and 
replaced at the first sign of wear. 

Properly used, samples are one of 
the strongest selling tools you have. Se- 
lecting them carefully will pay off. 


Waltham Press Ltd., Ottawa, Canada, has 
published this direct-mail piece calling 
attention to the government's new 3% sales 
tax as well as the firm’s printing services... 
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Next month LAWSON launches a completely new kind of 


paper cutter...truly ‘‘American’’ in precision design and 
heavy duty construction...fully backed by Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Inc., world’s largest manufacturer of graphic arts 


machinery...and priced to meet all competition. 


WH In little more than a decade LAWSON’s list of firsts in- 
cludes successful hydraulic clamping, true two-end pull, 


electronic spacing, practical table slot closing, adjustable 
flexible clamping, high speed knife action, and hairline 
Autoset tape spacing. 


B® Next month LAWSON takes another giant step to again 
outdistance all other cutter makes...at low prices you'll 
find hard to resist. Look for full details on the... 


SEE IT IN YOUR AREA SOON e CHECK YOUR LAWSON REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE DATE 
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Communications Personnel 
Listed in 1961 Directory 


1961 WORKING PRESS OF THE NATION, $49.- 
85 (three-volume set), $25.35 (for a single 
volume). 

This three-volume directory lists the 
key personnel, their titles, and company 
addresses for the magazine, newspaper, 
and radio and television fields in the 
United States and Canada. 

The newspaper directory includes list- 
ings for news and feature syndicates, 
newsreel producers, photo services, and 
other allied fields. The magazine listings 
include brief editorial and readership 
analyses. 

Besides listing the personnel of stations 
and networks, the radio and television vol- 
ume has a cross-reference of personnel 
listed by categories; e.g., program direc- 
tors, news directors, film buyers, etc. It 
also lists programs by category: News, 
music, etc. 


Manual of Copy Editing 
Now in Third Edition 


HEADLINES AND DEADLINES by Robert E. 
Garst and Theodore M. Bernstein. $5.35 

Now in its third edition, this book, sub- 
titled “A Manual for Copy Editors,” is in- 
tended primarily for newspaper use but 
could be highly useful in the office of any 
publication. 

The book whose authors are assistant 
managing editors of the New York Times, 
describes the organization of a metropoli- 
tan daily in the first chapter and then 
moves to the matter of editing copy and 
writing headlines. It is a good text of writ- 
ing, editing, grammar, and style. 


Color Symposium Reported 


COLOR PROBLEMS IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS, 
$2.35 

The substance of the 25th annual meet- 
ing of the Inter-Society Color Council is 
reported in this 148-page book. A detailed 
technical study of color and color prob- 
lems, it includes reports on color printing 
methods, tone reproduction, color scan- 
ners, pressroom color problems, paper 
controls, color matching, printing controls, 
lighting, and the role of the publisher in 
the color problem. Liberal use is made of 
charts, graphs, and photographs to illus- 
trate and clarify technical data. 


Year by Year Account 
Of U.S. Public Printing 


100 cpo years, 1861-1961. Available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
35, DL: $1 

The history of public printing in the 
United States is outlined in this paper- 
back book. Although most of its 164 pages 
tell of the development and history of the 
Government Printing Office, founded in 
1861, it also gives the history of public 
printing in the United States from the 
time the first press was set up in 1639. 

The history is arranged on a year-by- 
year basis, with the number of each year 
appearing as a center head in the text. The 
major developments of each year are also 
flagged with center heads, facilitating ref- 
erence as well as emphasizing the materi- 
al. Bound in the center of the book are 40 
pages of illustrations of early Washington, 
the various buildings that housed the 
GPO, present and historical scenes in the 
offices and plant, and early work done by 
the GPO. 

This is an interesting and well-pre- 
sented record of an important phase of 
both the government and the graphic arts 
industry. Our only complaint about it is 
that, being such a record and by its nature 
a reference book, it should have an index. 
Its thorough system of subheads in com- 
bination with its contents page does not 
make up for this lack. 


Chicago Groups Co-operate 
On John Averill Memorial 


The Society of Typographic Arts, the 
Art Directors’ Club of Chicago and the 
Artists Guild of Chicago are combining 
efforts to produce a memorial to the late 
John Averill, printer, humorist and artist. 
It will be a 64-page hard-bound book, 
Selections from ‘Seed Corn’, which was 
the house organ of his one-man Molehill 
Press. 

Aside from an introduction by Harry 
Owens, humorous author and close friend 
of Mr. Averill’s, the entire body of the 
book will be reproduced in color from the 
original pages. 

The edition will be limited, with publi- 
cation set for Thanksgiving. The price is 
$4 before publication, $5 after. Send or- 
ders to the Molehill Press, 200 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 4. 


Orders accompanied by check or money order for any book reviewed in 
this department may be sent to THE INLAND PRINTER / American Lithogra- 
pher Book Department, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. 
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Portfolio Has 100 Pages 
Of Ready-to-Use Art Work 


IDEA ART *6, $29.85 

This is the sixth in a series of portfolios 
of ready-to-photograph line drawings. 
The drawings, 100 in all, are designed to 
be adaptable to a number of promotional 
and advertising uses. Accompanying the 
illustrations, many of which are done in a 
humorous style, are suggested copy for the 
headlines. 

Pages are bound in a 9x12-inch plastic 
ring binder. An 11-page index shows each 
drawing in miniature and lists its page 
number. All drawings are printed on 
heavy coated stock to insure good photo 
reproduction. 


Story of Western Book 
Press Related by Founder 


THE WARD RITCHIE PRESS AND ANDERSON, 
RITCHIE & SIMON by Ward Ritchie. Lim- 
ited edition, $17.85; trade edition, $6.35 

This book, a handsome example of top- 
drawer book production, is a history and 
title catalog of the Ward Ritchie Press, 
later called Anderson, Ritchie & Simon, 
Los Angeles book printers. Mr. Ritchie 
briefly describes his interest in printing, 
the origins of his press, and his associa- 
tions, partnerships, and experiences in the 
printing field since 1929. 

A list of selected titles covers the years 
from 1932 to 1960, gives the number of 
volumes printed in cases of limited edi- 
tions, and the name of the designer, usual- 
ly Mr. Ritchie or one of his associates. The 
volume also includes 24 pages of title 
page reproductions, all of which do credit 
to the taste and craftsmanship of the Ward 
Ritchie Press. 

The book is published in two editions, 
a limited signed edition of 300 copies 
printed on Curtis rag paper, with a skiver 
label and slip case, and a trade edition of 
1,000 copies. 


Sample work of Ward Ritchie Press, this 
page appears in its catalog-history. 


The NASHOE GUAT 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


BEING HERETOFORE UNCOLLECTED SKETCHES 


BY MARK 
PUBLISHED IN THE GOLDEN ERA IN THE SIXTIES IN. 
CLUDING THOSE BLASTED CHILDREN, THE LICK 
HOUSE BALL, THE KEARNY STREET GHOST STORY, 
FITZ SMYTHE’S HORSE, AND THIRTY-FOUR MORE 
ITEMS BY THE WILD HUMORIST OF THE PACIFIC 
SLOPE. WITH MANY DRAWINGS dy Loyd Hof 


| COLLECTED AND EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


GEORGE FIELDS SAN FRANCISCO 


1938 
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the 
Hammermill 
Wove 
Envelope 


What's 
in 

it 
for 
you? 


PAPER-DOLL UNIFORMITY! You can count on precision press work when you use Hammermill Wove 
Envelopes. This is a Hammermill advantage you can readily see. The hidden advantage inside every 
Hammermill envelope is customer confidence. You never have to sell the accept- Nw ERY) 
ance of Hammermill Woves... the best-known name in paper does that for you. 

Call your Hammermill Merchant today. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. WOVE ENVELOPE 
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How 
Would You 
Decide 


This is one of a series of articles on employees’ problems and 
how they were handled by management. Each incident is 
from a true-life grievance which went to arbitration. 

Names of some principals have been changed. Readers who 
want the source of any of these cases may write to 

INLAND Printer American Lithographer. 


Can management 
discipline 
an employee for off-premises misconduct? 


What happened: At a safety meeting, Supervisor Bauer laced 
into some of the employees for unsafe work habits. One man 
took issue with the boss’s comments and heated words were ex- 
changed. That evening when Bauer came home he was met by 
the worker who continued the argument. 

“You've no right here,” the foreman said. “Now go on your 
way. If you want to talk to me, see me at the office.” 

The employee continued to berate his boss and then struck 
him with a “blunt instrument.” 

When he was summarily fired the next day, he charged that 
the company had overstepped its authority. He argued: 

1. I lost my head. I didn’t mean to do it. 

2. Let the police and the court deal with my action. What I 

did was on my own time and away from company property. 
The company was unimpressed: 
1. We have a right to control employees for off-property con- 

duct if the argument grew out of an in-company situation. 
. We'll not stand by and let workers abuse our supervisors 


to 


on or off company premises. 


Was the company: Right? Wrong? 
What Arbitrator Sylvester Garrett ruled: “1 cannot accept the 
view that management is powerless to discipline an employee 
for conduct (directly related to events in the plant) which en- 
tails assault upon a member of supervision. While public au- 
thority is available to deal with those who commit assault and 
battery, this does not deprive management of essential authority 
to maintain discipline and protect members of supervision from 
unprovoked reprisals away from the plant. The employee was 


properly discharged.” 
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When can’t you 
fire an 


employee for 
punching 


another 
worker's time 
card? 


What happened: A cardinal sin in industry is for one worker to 
punch another’s time card. Every company has a rule on this. 

One afternoon Fonte and Wizner, two employees, were mect- 
ing in the manager’s office. The discussion was about some work 
problem. When the talk was over, both men started to leave. 
Fonte reached for his time card and punched it out. Wizner 
stopped for a moment to talk to the assistant manager. But be- 
fore he did that he yelled to his buddy: “Punch me out, too, 
while you're there.” Fonte obliged. The next day he was fired. 

The case went to arbitration. The company said: 

1. We have a rule. It is a reasonable one. We must enforce it. 

Otherwise employees will take advantages. 
2. Fonte knew of this rule. In fact, we have posted it con- 


spicuously on bulletin boards. 
3. If we make an exception here, we will never hear the end 


of it. Everyone else caught will want special consideration. 


Fonte’s reply was: 
1. I was just doing a fellow a favor—I meant no harm. 
2. Why was I fired? What about Wizner? If it’s wrong to 


punch out another's time card, isn’t it just as wrong to ask 


someone to violate the rule? 


Was Fonte: Right? Wrong? 


What Arbitrator Thomas P. Whelan ruled: “This arbitrator un- 
derstands and entirely agrees with the company’s argument that 
it has the right to provide for positive rules and regulations for 
the conduct of its employees and the orderly operation of its 
plant. Among these rules is that governing the punching of time 
cards. This rule is reasonable and has been properly established. 
The obvious purpose is to prevent cheating on the part of tardy 
employees and those who leave work prior to the quitting time. 
The rule provides that punching of a card other than an employ- 


ee’s own is reason for dismissal. 

“The testimony is undisputed. It pictures a situation where two 
employees have completed their service for the working day, are 
proceeding to leave the employer’s premises and are about to 
punch out. One requests the other (who happens to be nearer 
the clock) to punch him out also. There was no question of 
quitting before the established quitting time. There was no in- 
tent on the part of either employee to cheat or perpetrate a 
fraud. The grievant was not discharged for good cause. He shall 
be reinstated without loss of seniority and shall be reimbursed 


for any loss of wages.” 
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lent quality direct mail jobs, booklets, brochures, folders and 
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IAES to Meet Oct. 
2-5 in Washington 


Over 300 executives of electrotyping 
and stereotyping plants in the United 
States and Canada are expected to be on 
hand for the 64th annual convention of 
the International Association of Electro- 
typers and Stereotypers to be held on Oct. 
2-5 at the Hotel Shoreham in Washington. 


Robert H. Kennedy (l.), IAES president 
and Floyd C. Larson, executive secretary, 
will guide the October convention. 


While the official convention program 
will begin on Monday, Oct. 2, several 
committee meetings have been scheduled 
for Sunday afternoon. 

IAES directors will meet on Monday 
morning, and the convention will open of- 
ficially that afternoon when Public Printer 
James L. Harrison presents the opening 
address. Other government figures on the 
program will include Horace Hart, Print- 
ing & Publishing Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and a representative 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

George P. Lamb, Washington atterney, 
will address the convention on the “Pres- 
ent Antitrust Atmosphere in Washington,” 
and H. Barton DeVinny, vice-president 
for industrial and public relations of the 
Davison Chemical Co. of Baltimore will 
talk on “Management’s Right to Manage.” 

John F. McDermott, vice-president of 
the International Stereotypers & Electro- 
typers Union, will address the Monday 
session on “Better Labor Contracts.” [AES 
President Robert H. Kennedy of the De- 
troit Electrotype Co. will also address this 
session on “The Future Belongs To You.” 

The second and third convention ses- 
sions scheduled for Tuesday morning and 
afternoon, Oct. 3, include technical and 
management subjects covering plastic 
backing for electrotypes, new equipment, 
supervision, personnel relations, executive 
compensation, cost control, new products, 
etc. 

Wednesday morning’s convention ses- 
sion will be an executive session for [AES 
active members only. The annual awards 
luncheon will be held Wednesday noon. 
That afternoon will be allowed for field 
trips to the Government Printing Office 
and to the plants of IAES members in 
Washington. 

The final convention session will be 
held Thursday morning, Oct. 5, and will 
include the reports of all the standing 
committees. 

This session will also hear the annual 
report of the executive secretary, Floyd C. 
Larson, and will elect the new officers for 
the coming year. 


Color Control Seminar Set 
For Nov. 13-15 at RIT 


The third annual seminar on Color Con- 
trol for the Graphic Industries is sched- 
uled for Nov. 13-15 at the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Institute of Technology. 

Topics to be considered at the sessions 
will include physics of color, color vision, 
illumination, purchasing, color control, 
and color measurement techniques. 

Among those serving on the seminar 
staff are Dr. Henry A. Knoll, Ophthalmic 
Lens Product Development and_ Instru- 
ment Research; Dr. Robert J. Meltzer, 
Bausch & Lomb, Inc.; S$. H. Philpot, Coca 
Cola Co.; Warren L. Rhodes, director of 
RIT’s Graphic Arts Research Department, 


and Francis L. Wurzburg, Jr., Printing Ink 
Division, Interchemical Corp. 

Inquiries on the seminar should be ad- 
dressed to Harold M. Kentner, director, 
Extended Services Division, Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, Rochester 8, N.Y. 


Apprenticeship Conference 
Sept. 25-28 is the time set for the 
Fourth Biennial Middle Atlantic States 
Apprenticeship and Training Conference 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 
Doris T. Hall of the Printing Industry of 
Washington staff and Richard Evans of 
Judd & Detweiler, Inc. of Washington, 
D.C., are scheduled to take part in a panel 
discussion of apprenticeship training. 


SEPT LANE 
LIGHT TABLES 


0 FRONT-OPERATED GEAR MECHANIS 
TO RAISE AND LOWER TOP 


ENTIRE FLUORESCENT LIGHT CARRIER 
DROPS DOWN FOR EASY ACCESS 


ADJUSTABLE, 
STRAIGHT EDGES 


another 
BUILT-RIGHT 
PRICED-RIGHT 
product 


nuArc 


INLAND PRINTER 


19 x 285’ 


All models incorporate 
the above features plus 
exclusive Jet Line ‘‘con- 
tour” design that lets 
you sit close and work 
in complete comfort. 


Available in four sizes 
up to 42” x 62”. For 
complete information 
send for Bulletin A2501. 


COMPANY, INC. 
4110 W. Grand Ave. 

2 Chicago 51, Ill., U.S.A. 
Sales and Service: 

New York * Los Angeles 
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Printing Industry of America 


DIAMOND JUBILEE CONVENTION 


In Pittsburgh Oct. 9-14 


Printing Industry of America forecasts 
that its Diamond Jubilee Convention Oct. 
9-14 at Pittsburgh’s new 800-room Hilton 
Hotel is likely to be the largest annual 
meeting ever held in the organization's 75- 
year history. 

At mid-August Oliver R. Sperry, PIA 
vice-president heading the convention 
planning committee, predicted attendance 
of nearly a thousand printers coming from 
several foreign countries as well as from 
points throughout the United States. 

Main theme for the week-long program 
listing more than 75 events is manage- 
ment’s proper role during the remaining 
years of this decade. The program was de- 
signed for appealing to the dollars-and- 
cents interests of far-sighted managements 
regardless of their plant sizes. Highlights 
are as follows: 


Monday, Oct. 9 

Morning. Keynote speaker reviewing 
business and world conditions. Francis N. 
Ehrenberg, PIA president, relating the 
keynoter'’s presentation to his own obser- 
vations while traveling some 25,000 miles 
to visit PIA affiliates in this country and 
Canada. Presentation of the Man-of-the- 
Year Award. Election of directors. 

Afternoon. First-time feature. Review 
of past trends, evaluation of current indus- 
try conditions, projection of where the in- 
dustry is heading. 

Evening. Reception and dance with 
Printing Industry of Pittsburgh as host. 


Tuesday, Oct. 10 


Breakfast. Awarding of “Bennies” and 
$1,000 checks for winning entries in the 


annual Printers and Lithographers Self- 
Advertising Contest. 

Morning general session theme, “Cus- 
tomer-Oriented Business Strategy.” Man- 
agement’s changing role. Need for proper 
marketing and sales programs tying in 
with personnel and other business func- 
tions. Importance of developing a “prod- 
uct mix” and taking steps for planning, 
aligning, and controlling the entire com- 
pany setup to meet sales and profit objec- 
tives. Announcement of new management 
tools to be available soon. 

Luncheon sponsored by PIA’s Master 
Printers Section. Presentation showing 
how to deal with union organization 
drives during their early crucial hours. 


Members of PIA’s executive committee 
and staff met recently to discuss, among 
other things, plans for the October “Dia- 
mond Jubilee Convention.” Seated in 
clockwise order are Oran Brown, Kurt E. 
Volk, Garnett Landrum, Harold Braun, 
Arnold Greenfield, Max B. E. Clarkson, 
Frank F. Pfeiffer, Helen Fisher (PIA staff), 
Francis N. Ehrenberg, Oliver R. Sperry, 
Bernard J. Taymans (PIA), Donald B. 
Thrush, Mendel Segal, Arthur H. Gratz, 
Irl Korsen, Clifton Whaling, Walter Mc- 
Ardle, and Paul Lyle. In the background 
from left are John Jay Daly (PIA), Col. H. 
R. Kibler, Peter Becker, Jr., Donald E. 
Sommer (PIA), Arthur Johnson, Jr., (PIA), 
Gerald Walsh (PIA), Elmer Pusey, and 
George A. Mattson (PIA). 


Afternoon. Annual meetings of MPS 
standing committees. Union Employers 
Section business meeting. Description and 
discussion of material from PIA’s new La- 
bor Relations Manual. 


Wednesday, Oct. 11 
MPS morning meeting. “Elevating 
Leaders—Eliminating Laggers.” How to 
meet employee needs for recognition and 
security. Members taking part in small 


group discussions. 
Afternoon. MPS members hearing talk 
on pensions, annuities, and other long- 


ag 


PIA’s manpower committee chairman chats with PIA officers and section presidents dur- 
ing break in executive committee meeting at PIA headquarters. From left: Col. H. R. 
Kibler, chairman of the manpower committee; Oliver R. Sperry, PIA vice-president; 
Francis N. Ehrenberg, PIA president; Paul Lyle, Web Offset Section president; Max 


Clarkson, Master Printers Section president; Mendal Segal, Union Employers Section 
president, and Arnold Greenfield, Rotary Business Forms Section president. 
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cut-of WEB OFFSET PRESS 
(non-variable) | For high speed 
991 Vo. : maximum production on 
low-cost uncoated 
standard 
: roll stock of 
web width publications, 
labels, wrappers, 
forms, place mats, 
brochures, 
folders, flyers, 
tabloids, 
stationery, 
sales letters, 
and many 
specialities. 
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@ WEB OFFSET PRESS + THE MILLER W-22 WEB OFF? 


\\ WRITE TODAY FOR BROCHURE DESCRIBING THE NEW MILLER W-22 
| MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1115 REEDSDALE ST., PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 
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The steering committee for the Oct. 9-14 convention of the Printing Industry of America 


met recently to go over convention plans. All members of the Printing Industry of Pitts- 
burgh, hosts to the convention, they are (seated from left) Arthur H. Gratz, finance com- 
mittee; Clarence W. McIndoe (PIP president), keynote speakers committee; Harry M. 
Fritz, general chairman; H. Ralph Hernley (PIP treasurer), finance committee, and 
Harry T. Gardner, entertainment. Standing are (l.) Thomas H. McCabe, Jr., PIP’s execu- 
tive director, and Carleton R. Cummings, public relations committee. 


range employee security programs. Com- 
mittee progress reports. Annual election. 

UES morning and afternoon sessions. 
Four case histories pointing up uneco- 
nomic working practices that impair effi- 
cient operations. How to correct these 
profit-cutting methods. Information pro- 
vided by 50 participants in last spring’s 
Industrial Relations Conference. Also Pro- 


Creative 
Printers 


To Meet 


Salvatore DeFazio 


Creative Printers of America will hold 
its annual meeting Oct. 10-11 in Pitts- 
burgh in connection with the 75th annual 
convention of Printing Industry of Ameri- 
ca. A noon meeting of officers is set for 
Tuesday, Oct. 10, and a dinner meeting 
for all members and their wives will be 
held in the Cardinal Room of Pittsburgh’s 
University Club on Wednesday, Oct. 11. 

President of CPA, which is restricted to 
one member in a city or trade area, is 
Salvatore DeFazio, Jr. of Windsor Press, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Houston Gray of 
Commercial Printing Div., Des Moines 
Register and Tribune Co., is vice-presi- 
dent; Harvey C. Church, A-Accurate 
Printcrafters, Bradenton, Fla., is secretary, 
and Joseph H. Hennage, Lithography by 
Hennage, Washington, D.C., is treasurer. 

CPA now has 38 active members and 
three associate members, having added 12 
members in the past year. The organiza- 
tion is seeking to add members in areas 
not now represented. Information may be 
obtained from Francis J. Brunner, Brun- 
ner, Inc., 1010 Jefferson, Memphis 4, 
Tenn. 


gram Chairman Oran Brown telling why 
the last 12 minutes of productive time on 
each shift represents profit. How to avoid 
inflated costs which jeopardize profit. His 
talk will cover general plant, composing 
room, pressroom, and bindery practices. 
Luncheon speaker, J. Norman Goddess, 
counsel for Printing Industry of Illinois, 
Chicago Lithographers Association, and 
Franklin Association of Chicago. 


Thursday, Oct. 12 

Morning. “People Produce Profits” 
theme for special general session spon- 
sored by PIA, MPS, UES, Rotary Business 
Forms Section, and Graphic Arts Equip- 
ment and Supply Dealers. Chairman, Col. 
H. R. Kibler, PIA past president and cur- 
rent manpower committee chairman. Prof. 
George S. Odiorne, director of the Bureau 
of Industrial Relations at the University 
of Michigan, stressing the necessity for 
recognizing the importance of the human 
equation in management, how printing 
managements can get maximum benefit by 


properly motivating, communicating with, 
and supervising their employees. Also case 
histories: “The Facts of Life,” by Rand 
McNally’s Oran Brown, UES vice-presi- 
dent, describing his company’s manage- 
ment-employee communications program; 
“An Attitude Survey,” by George Truell, 
detailing the program used at Graphic 
Controls Corp., Buffalo, N.Y.; “Supervis- 
ing to Get Best Results,” by RBF presi- 
dent Arnold Greenfield of Alfred Allen 
Watts Co., Inc., Clifton, N.J. 

Management luncheon speaker, Profes- 
sor George S. Odiorne. How some small 
businessmen’s mistakes lead them to 
bankruptcy. Emphasis on the necessity for 
managements to be aware of pitfalls in 
today’s dynamic marketing conditions. 

Afternoon meetings. PIA directors, 
RBS, GAESD, Small Printers, Ticket and 
Coupon Section, Looseleaf Division of the 
Trade Binders Section, and the produc- 
tion standards committee. 

Evening. Reception, banquet, and en- 
tertainment program. 


Friday, Oct. 13 


All day. First of two Production Insti- 
tute sessions supervised by Grant Herman 
of Kable Brothers, Mount Morris, Ill., and 
the PIA production standards committee 
chairman. “Better Production for Better 
Profits.” Six executives discussing the need 
for and the ways to develop better man- 
agement, supervisors, production stand- 
ards, working methods, job scheduling 
and controls for better customers. 

Concurrent meetings. GAESD, Ticket 
and Coupon, and Trade Binders sections. 


Saturday, Oct. 14 


Morning. Second Production Institute 
program. Technical session. Panel discus- 
sion of problems related to production op- 
erations. Lithographic and_ letterpress 
printing, bindery and composing room op- 
erations. Question and answer period. 

Afternoon. Concurrent seminar sessions 
for discussing lithographic, letterpress, 
composing room, and bindery operations. 


More PIA stories on pages 112, 118 


This father and son bowling team is the only one in Memphis, Tenn., and they all work 
for Brunner, Inc., printers and lithographers. From left: sons Fred and Joseph, father 
Francis J. Brunner, president of Brunner, Inc., and sons Larry and John. Mr. Brunner was 
one of the founders and first president of Creative Printers of America, which will hold its 
annual dinner meeting, Tuesday evening, Oct. 10, in Pittsburgh as part of Printing Indus- 
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try of America’s 75th anniversary convention. Mr. Brunner’s plant has 20 employees. 
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The complete offset ink service 


of S&V was built to meet your litho needs economically and promptly. You'll find the widest range of dependable 

offset inks available today at S&V. Each ink is the result of years of experience, research and imaginative product 

development. Web or sheet fed... heat or quick set... there’s a successful S&V ink that meets your requirements. 
Your local S&V man will be happy to prove it by performance. 


PRINTING INKS ¢« LITHO CHEMICALS AND BLANKETS 


SINCLAIR and VALENTINE CoO. 


PRINTING INK DIVISION © AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY e¢ 611 West 129th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
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J. Tom Morgan, President 


Now serving as NAP-L vice-president and 
secretary, respectively, are Milton Hud- 
ders (l.) and George G. Carnegie. 


William H. Glover (1.) is NAP-L treasurer, 


and former Executive Vice-President Wal- 
ter E. Soderstrom serves as consultant. 


Meeting the challenge of change is the 
theme for National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers’ 29th annual convention 
and exhibit Sept. 27-30 at the Commedore 
Hotel in New York City. 

“This is a vital theme,” said J. Tom 
Morgan Jr., president, in a message sent 
to member companies. “Industry change 
means progress. All of us face the neces- 
sity for keeping step with technological 
developments and other changing condi- 
tions. So registrants are heading for an 
exciting experience. They will become 
more aware of significant trends affecting 
the growth of our industry. They will 
learn how to meet the pressuring chal- 
lenge of change and by this means share 
in the: industry's continuing growth.” 

At last month’s end advance registra- 
tions had risen to a level indicating that 
NAP-L might set a new record for con- 
vention and exhibit attendance including 
other graphic artisans as well as repre- 
sentatives of member companies. High 
record of more than 5,500 was reached 
at last year’s convention in Chicago. 


OF 


National Association 


Photo-Lithographers 


TO MEET IN NEW YORK SEPT. 27-30 


William J]. Stevens, executive vice-presi- 
dent, pointed out that the exhibit was sure 
to be the largest ever staged in the asso- 
ciation’s 29-year history. What visitors will 
see is a comprehensive assortment of 
equipment, accessories, and supplies dis- 
played by 117 exhibitors. 

Again as in past years, the association 
invites nonmembers to attend convention 
sessions and view the exhibits. 

Walter E. Soderstrom, former executive 
vice-president and now serving NAP-L as 
a consultant, is expected to present an 
address on “Labor and Management and 
Customers.” His talk is timed for the Sept. 
29 morning meeting. 

Sessions scheduled to leave ample time 
for touring the exhibition will be held as 
follows: 


Wednesday, Sept. 27 


President Morgan, who heads the Litho- 
Chrome Co. in Columbus, Ga., will open 
the first session at 2 p.m. by introducing 
Raymond Blattenberger, former Public 
Printer of the United States, who will 
voice the invocation. 

E. A. Terhune, president of the Sales 
Development Institute, Philadelphia, will 
chart a new approach to selling lithogra- 
phy—how to get past the telephone opera- 
tor, into the buyer's office, and out with 
an order. 

Economic and other advantages of 
using roll film will be detailed by Eugene 
B. Martens, chairman, Boro Offset Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A premiere showing of “A Look at 
Photo-Lithography,” Eastman movie de- 
signed to help lithographers get more 
sales, will be presented by S. G. Hall, the 
assistant manager of the Graphic Repro- 
duction Sales Division, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Thursday, Sept. 28 
Annual meeting for election of officers 
and 10 three-year directors, and for other 
business purposes will take place Thurs- 
day morning. Officers now serving with 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Stevens are vice- 
president, Milton Hudders, Recording & 
Statistical Corp., New York City; treas- 
urer, William H. Glover, Sweeney Litho- 
graph Co. of Bogota, N.J.; secretary, 
George G. Carnegie, Consolidated Litho- 

graphing Corp., Carle Place, N. Y. 
“Business in 1970—The People Versus 
Equipment,” by Harry E. Brinkman, presi- 
dent of the Education Council of the 
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Graphic Arts Industry, will bring regis- 
trants up to date on what the council is 
doing to build manpower for lithographic 
plants. 

“To Lease or Not to Lease—That Is the 
Question,” will be answered by Milton 
Hudders, certified public accountant and 
vice-president of Recording & Statistical 
Corp. 

Frank R. Turner, NAP-L cost account- 
ant, will tell what develops litho plant 
profit or loss, how to know when costs 
should be adjusted, and how to use 
sound cost procedures for staying in the 
black. 

On Thursday afternoon, “Meeting the 
Challenge of Change” is the subject of 
the keynote address by President Mor- 
gan. American business, including the 
lithographic industry, faces serious govern- 
ment intervention, taxation, labor, and 
other challenges. How can lithographic 
management meet these pressures? Mr. 
Morgan’s address will attempt to answer 
these questions. 

Victor Keppler, nationally-known 
photographer, will discuss camera tech- 
niques in terms of creative thinking to 
meet the challenge of change. 

In his talk on “Processing and Printing 
Photographs,” Glen Peterson, president, 
Peterson Color Laboratory, Inc., New York 
City, will describe and show how prints 
are made for good color separation. 

“Lithographing Photographs” will be 
the subject for Litho-Krome’s Charles 
Taylor. He will tell how to get best quality 
results from properly prepared photo- 
graphs and color separations 


Friday, Sept. 29 


“Solving Camera Problems,” including 
proper handling of mixed fluorescent and 
normal copy, is the topic for J. M. Cento, 
supervisor, Graphic Arts Technical Serv- 
ice, E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co., at the 
first session Friday morning. 

In a talk on “Ink and Lithography,” 
split fountain and other ink handling tips 
will be offered by Walter R. Surgeon of 
the Chicago branch of General Printing 
Ink Division, Sun Chemical Corp. 

Charles W. Cook, vice-president of the 
Haynes Lithograph Co. Rockville, Md., 
will give an up-to-date review of web off- 
set as a trend and a challenge. 

Walter E. Soderstrom, former NAP-L 
executive vice-president now serving the 
association as a consultant, will speak on 
“Labor and Management and Custom- 
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with miente CONSTRUCTION 


The more than 100 units successfully added to 
large Miehle rotary letterpress and offset 
presses in the field are positive proof that 
Miehle Add-A-Unit Construction works. And 
it works in both directions ... should the need 
ever arise, you can actually make two presses 
where only one existed before (convert a Miehle 
6-color into two 3's, for instance). Here is large 
equipment flexibility available from no other 
press manufacturer! 


Check these other Miehle Add-A-Unit advan- 
tages, too. Low operating silhouette ... more 
work space between units ... extra accessi- 
bility... identical units make it easier for press- 
men to shift from one big Miehle to another 
(simplifies service and routine maintenance, 
too). Add-A-Unit Construction also gets your 
new Miehle up and running sooner, facilitates 
erecting and installation. All this and famous 
Miehle quality, too! 


M Ac Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 


THE MIEHLE COMPANY | 
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NAP-L Executive Secretary is Robert S. 
Emslie, Jr. (1.). Cost Accountant F. R. 
Turner will address the group's conven- 
tion in New York City Sept. 27-30. 


Also scheduled as a convention speaker is 
Harry E. Brinkman (l.). John L. Kronen- 


berg will moderate a panel discussion 


ers.” What will the next round of demands 
be? How can management get proper ad- 
vice? Where do customers fit into the labor 
picture? 

Friday luncheon guest speaker will be 
Dr. Darrell F. Linder, nationally-known 
educator, industrial consultant, and hu- 
morist. His topic is “In the Shadow of 
Your Hat.” 

There will be no session Friday after- 
noon. The time has been set aside for 
viewing the exhibits. 

The annual dinner-dance and entertain- 
ment are scheduled for Friday evening. 


Saturday, Sept. 30 


The all-day technical session Saturday 
will be sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Litho Clubs and the Litho Club of 
New York City. The time between 11 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. will be left open for inspect- 
ing the 117 displays. John L. Kronenberg 
of S. D. Warren Co. will serve as modera- 
tor during question periods with answers 
coming from him and six other members 
of the panel. 


NAP-L Issues Data 
On Compensation 


Salaries and fringe benefits granted to 
classified employees working in National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers’ mem- 
ber plants are listed in a 26-page report, 
“Compensating Your Key Personnel.” 

“We wanted to provide member com- 
pany managements with the answer to the 
compensation question in terms of actual 
figures rather than guesswork,” said Wil- 
liam J. Stevens, executive vice-president. 

For that purpose more than 280 com- 
panies codperated with association head- 
quarters by supplying figures and facts 
compiled in nine-column tabular form. 

The report details salaries and fringe 
benefits paid to superintendents, foremen, 
scheduling production personnel, other 
control help, purchasing agents, estima- 
tors, and order writers. 

Reporting companies are numbered, not 
named. Information is divided into less 
than $500,000; $500,000 to $1-million 
and more than $1-million sales volume 
brackets. Reference to one table shows 
listings used for all classifications. 

Reports from 32 plants in the less than 
$500,000 sales volume class cover working 
superintendents (yes or no), people super- 
vised, salaries, extra year-end grants, va- 
cation days, life insurance values, health 
and welfare benefits, and allowances for 
absence. 

Eleven of the 32 companies employ 
working superintendents. The number of 
people they supervise ranges from four to 
eleven. Highest figure in the 32-line sal- 
ary column is $15,000. Lowest is $5,525 
and the average is $9,034. 

Extra year-end grants paid in cash 
range from $50 to $3,000. Percentage of 
profits grants are made by two companies. 
Percentage of sales was reported by one 
firm. Another company stated bonus with- 
out dollar value, and eight do not grant 
year-end extras. 

One firm with no working superintend- 
ent, but reporting 20 people supervised, 
allows the longest vacation period, 22 
days. Average for all 32 firms is 12. 

Life insurance policies as fringe bene- 
fits were reported by 23 companies, 26 
provide health and welfare benefits, and 
24 firms allow varying periods of absence 
in addition to vacation periods. 


Photo-Lithographers 
Survey Presswork 


The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers has sent to member com- 
panies a report reviewing results of a con- 
fidential survey conducted to provide a 
basis for comparing two-color with four- 
color presswork. Participants provided the 
following information: 

Minimum number of sheets they would 
run on a four-color press. 

Number of sheets they believed to be 
more economical to print on a four-color 
press in plants having similar size two- 
color units. 

Whether printing quality is better when 
four-color jobs are run once through four- 
color presses or twice through two-color 
presses. 
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All participants were given the oppor- 
tunity to tell which method was preferred 
and why. Fourteen answered the question 
relating to printing quality. Eleven pre- 
ferred running jobs once through a four- 
color press, and three preferred running 
them twice through a two-color press. 


Procedure Manual 
Published by NAP-L 


The National Association of Photo-Li- 
thographers has published a “Procedure 
Manual” for use by member company 
managements in setting up plant person- 
nel policies and job descriptions. 

Original material for this latest entry in 
the association’s assortment of manage- 
ment tools was furnished by the Cincin- 
nati Lithographing Co., whose efficient 
plant operations are well known, accord- 
ing to William J. Stevens, NAP-L execu- 
tive vice-president. He rated the manual’s 
value by stating that one firm spent more 
than $2,000 to set up the recommended 
procedures. 

Information covers job descriptions and 
personnel responsibilities for litho plant 
estimating, production, art, camera, plate, 
press, shipping, cutting, and maintenance 
departments. 

The first two of these areas are dealt 
with in a single section headed “Estimat- 
ing Production Department.” Employees 
listed for this department are production 
manager, chief estimator, estimating-pro- 
duction men, assistant to the production 
manager, and time clerk. They are listed 
in that order, and the responsibilites as- 
signed to each person are described in 
detail. 


Mid-Atlantic Litho 
Clinic Set Sept. 22-23 


Lithographic hazards and challenges 
are due for discussion at the first Mid-At- 
lantic Litho Clinic sponsored by the 
Washington, D.C., Litho Club and dated 
for Sept. 22-23 in Harding Hall of the 
Government Printing Office in that city. 

Registrants will hear three speakers on 
the first day. Contact and chemical haz- 
ards is the topic assigned to Dr. James Q. 
Gant, assistant clinical professor of derma- 
tology at George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. Lord Baltimore Press 
plant engineer Lawrence Littman will dis- 
cuss mechanical and plant safety. James 
C. Robinson, senior instructor at the Fire 
Extermination Institute at University of 
Maryland, will pinpoint fire hazards and 
tell how they can be prevented. This will 
be a late afternoon session with after-din- 
ner discussion of various safety and health 
problems. 

Clinical study of operational challenges 
is scheduled for the next morning with 
Fred Fowler of the Coast & Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Gerry Anderson of the Harris Litho- 
plate Co., and Robert Lefebvre serving as 
leaders. Subjects listed by the program 
committee include press problems, web 
offset operations, copy preparation, half- 
tone work, how to eliminate stripping 
room errors, bimetal deep-etch, and pre- 
sensitized platemaking problems. 
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APCO IMPACT — AZURE BLUE — 25X38-80/ RED, YELLOW, BLUE PROCESS AND 8 TO 1 COLOR RELATED BLUE 


COATED BOOK 


... An Interest Arouser with Impact in— 


PURPOSE Purpose . . . For increasing reader interest. Apco 


Impact’s softly tinted papers printed with color- 
related 8:1 inks reduce the contrast reflectance ratio 
to a soft 8 to 1 as compared to the strong 17 to 1 ratio 
of black ink on white paper. As a result, typography 
takes on new clarity and reading interest increases 
by the psychological effects of soft color contrast. 


... Feminine Beauty, Fine Cars, and 


[ Power . .. To harness the daylight colors of nature. 
“POWER There is no white background or periphery in nature. 
Everything is a blend of many hues which are reflec- 
tions of the daily color variations of natural light. 
Apco Impact colors of Jonquil, Suntex, Coral, Mint 
Green and Azure Blue fall within the range of daylight 
itself. As a result, halftone and color illustrations take 
on new depth and realism. 


Products . . . With faithful reproduction. In many 

instances, and with numerous types of products, the 

pleasing marriage of Apco Impact papers and their 

color-related inks, actually improves product pictures. 

PRODUCTS Illustration whites usually appear more realistic than 

on white papers. Metals appear more natural on 

Azure Blue — furniture and woods achieve new reality 

on Suntex—and so it is with many products. Try 

Apco IMPACT papers on your next catalog or mailer — 
you'll be pleasingly surprised with the results. 


Pride . . . In company or brand name identification. 
Color is a very powerful sales stimulant and is incor- 
porated in products and packaging to improve appear- 
ance and help establish brand name and company 
identity. Product or company literature printed on 
Apco Impact papers provides that something extra 
that attracts and holds reader interest — suggests mod- 
ern thinking and pride in management messages. 


Profit . . . By reducing competition for readership. 
Black on white is commonplace, average and ordinary. 
It merely says things in a matter-of-fact way. But with 
Apco Impact papers a more colorful stage is set and 
your story told in a dramatic and glamorous way. 
Color becomes an integral part of selling because it 
possesses the intangible and irresistible appeal which 
quickens reader interest and 
PROFIT acceptance of sivatad products The complete story on 
and ideas —improves printed the 

communications generally. of Apco IMPACT papers 
is told in this 24-page 

booklet — Yours Free for 
the asking. Write today. 


*Also available in Cover weights 


THE APPLETON COATED PAPER CoO. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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ITCA Plans Montreal 
Convention Oct. 4-7 


International Typographic Composition 
Association’s 42nd annual convention will 
start running its four-day course on Oct. 
4 at Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 


4 


Key figures in planning ITCA’s conven- 
tion are C. E. Harlowe (1.), president, and 
McKinley Luther, executive-secretary. 


Keynote speaker discussing co6rdina- 
tion between typographers, advertising 
agencies, and art studios will be Stan 
Engle, director of art, design, and typog- 
raphy, Ronalds Federated Printing Co., 
Montreal. 

Members will hear for the first time a 
detailed review of ITCA’s new Standard 
Cost and Accounting System. Theodore 
Lawrence, certified public accountant who 
developed the system in codperation with 
a special committee, will show slides illus- 
trating accounting, costing and budgeted 
hourly rate procedures. 

ITCA President Clarence E. Harlowe 
of Harlowe Typography, Washington, D. 
C., will present and analyze the associa- 
tion’s first member company composite 
balance sheet covering the 1960-61 year’s 
activities. 

The small businessman and the graphic 
arts is the topic assigned to Harry E. 
Brinkman of Cincinnati Lithographing 
Co., Inc., who will tell what managements 
of small plants must do to hold their place 
in a changing industry. 

Prof. Alexander S. Lawson of the De- 
partment of Printing at Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology will review typograph- 
ic trends and design. 

Robert E. Rossell, managing director of 
the Research and Engineering Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, will discuss 
what typographers should know about 
printing plates. What he plans to say 
about new plates while showing samples 
and answering questions is expected to be 
of special interest to representatives of a 
significant number of ITCA member com- 
panies which are providing plates as a 
regular service for customers. 

Imperial Type Metal Co.’s powderless 
process for etching zinc letterpress plates 
will be described by W. A. Penney, Jr. 

Subject assigned to Frank A. DeWitt of 
Friden, Inc. is “Cold Type and Tape 
Adaptations for Typesetting.” Mr. De- 
Witt, former assistant head of the Re- 
search Department at Rochester Institute 
of Technology, is Friden graphic arts re- 
search director for product planning. 

Awards will be presented for winning 
entries in two ITCA competitions. One 
was a self-advertising contest; the other 
was a typographic design contest for ap- 


prentices to submit designs for the face of 
a “proof and copy” delivery envelope. 
Certificates and cash awards were offered 
for the three best designs. Specimens en- 
tered in both contests will be on view dur- 
ing the convention. 


A. E. Gardner Joins ITCA 


Arthur E. Gardner, a graduate of the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Technology 
where he majored in printing manage- 
ment, has joined the International Typo- 
graphic Composition Association head- 
quarters staff in Washington, D.C. From 
1950 to 1952, Mr. Gardner was an ap- 
prentice compositor in a New York City 
commercial printing and typographic 


plant before serving in the Navy from 
1952 until 1956. Prior to entering RIT, he 
worked as a compositor in New York City. 


Schedule Printing Classes 
At Pll Stewart Institute 


Evening classes at the Charles M. Stew- 
art Graphic Arts Institute, Chicago, have 
been scheduled to open Sept. 13, accord- 
ing to Printing Industry of Illinois, sponsor 
of the program. 

Classes will cover such subjects as pa- 
per selection, job estimating, typography, 
plant management, and selling. Persons 
interested in attending may contact PII at 
12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11. 


LOAD 


Lift the glass, position 
the negative and plate. 


FLIP 
Close the glass frame. | 
Pull the release knob —=--=——-4 
and flip the vacuum 
frame over. 


nuArc 


PLATE MAKER 


When you put a flip-top in your platemak- 
ing department it’s like adding floor space. 
A flip-top takes up a space just a few 
inches larger than the actual plate. The 
light from the powerful carbon arc lamp 
is contained within the cabinet and con- 
centrated on the plate. This “contained” 
light source means shorter, sharper ex- 
posures, and eliminates the need for 
space-consuming curtains, partitions, ex- 
ternal exhaust systems. 

The combination of compactness, simple 
controls, and automatic operation makes it 
easy to make perfect plates every time. 


*Send for the latest 
“*flip-top’’ Bulletin A-500 | 


NO GLARE NO PARTITIONS 
NO EXHAUST SYSTEM 


SAVES 35% 
FLOOR SPACE 


Vacuum Frame On Top— 
Arc Lamp Enclosed in Base 


EXPOSE 
Set the timer. Automat- 
ically controlled carbon 
arc lamp is built into the 
base with the reflector. 


MODEL FT-18 


13: 13° 
4s 


MODELS FT-32, FT-40 AND FT-52 ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE WITH AUTOMATIC OR MOTOR DRIVEN 
ARC LAMP. 


MODEL FT-26 


MODEL FT-32 


MODEL FT-40 


COMPANY, INC. 
General Office and Factory: 4110 W. Grand Ave. * Chicago 51, Ill. 
Sales and Service: New York * Los Angeles 


SEE US AT BOOTHS 70 & 71 
N. A. COMMODORE HOTEL, N. Y. 
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order your 


ALABAMA 


Partin Paper Co. 
3200 Crichton St., 


ARKANSAS 


Roach Paper Co. 
310 East Third St., Little Rock 


ARIZONA 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
202 South 27th Street, Phoenix 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
610 S. Park, Tucson 


CALIFORNIA 


Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
R & Venturo Streets, Fresno 16 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
903 Fairbanks Ave., Long Beach 13 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
242 S. Los Angeles, Los Angeles 12 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
3100 E. 44th St., Los Angeles 58 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
21st & Union Streets, Oakland 23 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
601 North 10th Street, Sacramento 6 


Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
787 Mill Street, San Bernardino 


Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
1929 Hancock, San Diego 12 


Carpenter Paper Co 
2188 San Diego Ave., San Diego 


Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
599 8th Street, San Francisco 19 


Corpenter Paper Co 
301 Folsom St., Son Francisco 5 


Blcke, Moffitt & Towne 
1090 North 7th St., San Jose 8 


Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
325 W. Webster Ave., Stockton 1 


COLORADO 


Corpenter Paper Co 
1504 Twenty-third St., Denver 17 


CONNECTICUT 


Carter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
179 Park Avenue, East Hortford 


Corter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
494 Congress Ave., New Hoven 11 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
First & H Streets, S.£E., Washington 3 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Paper Co. 
808 West Boy St., Jacksonville 


Everglade Paper Co. 
7100 N.W. 36th Ave., Miomi 


Central Paper Co. 
2729 Hansrob Road, Orlando 


Capitol Paper Co 
730 West Gaines St., Tallahassee 


Tampeo Paper Co. 
2614 East Henry Avenue, Tampo 
GEORGIA 


Whitaker Paper Co 
225 Ottley Dr., N. E., Atlanta 6 


Mocon Paper Co. 
596 Broodway, Macon 


Atlantic Paper Co. 
216 Lathrop Ave., Savannah 


HAWAII 


The Honolulu Paper Co. Ltd. 
Ala Moana at South St. Honolulu 1 


IDAHO 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
500 South 8th Street, Boise 


ILLINOIS 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
723 So. Wells St., Chicago 7 


Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
626 So. Clark St., Chicago 5 


INDIANA 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 
1615 Estella Ave., Fort Wayne 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
22 West 24th St., Indianapolis 8 


Indiana Paper Co 
151 S. Neal Ave., Indianapolis 


1OWA 


Paper Co. 
106 S.W. Seventh St., Des Moines 7 


Carpenter Paper Co. 


1900 East 4th St., Sioux City 19 


KANSAS 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
223 Kansas Ave., Topeka 


Liberty Paper Co. 
414. 21st St., Wichita 14 


KENTUCKY 


The Rowland Paper Co. 
1400 South Ninth St., Louisville 1 


LOUISIANA 


Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
210 S. Peters St., New Orleans 5 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Warner Paper Co. 
104 East Lombard St., Baltimore 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
210 East Saratoga St., Baltimore 2 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Carter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
273 Summer St., Boston 1 


Corter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
103 Nursery St., Springfield 1 


Carter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
70 E. Worcester Street, Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


Whitaker Paper Co 
5820 E. Nevada, Detroit 34 


Carpenter Paper Co. 


235 Market Av.,S.W., Grand Rapids 2 


MINNESOTA 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
220 W. Michigan St. 
P.O. Box 135, Duluth 


Carpenter Paper Co. 


3245 Hiawatha Ave., Minneapolis 6 


MISSOURI 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


318-22 W. Seventh St. Kansas City 41 


Butler Paper Co. 
3400 Market St., St. Louis 3 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
223 E. Waters St., Springfield 
MONTANA 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
2019-2021 Montana Ave., Billings 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
219 Second Ave., So. Great Falls 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
725 Rose Avenue, Missoula 
NEBRASKA 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
736 North 9th St., Lincoln 8 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
815-823 Harney St., Omaha 2 
NEW JERSEY 


Central Paper Company 
418 Washington Street, Newark 2 


Central Paper Company 

40 Belleview Avenue, Trenton 8 
NEVADA 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

310 Quincy, Reno 
NEW MEXICO 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

1424 First St., N.W., Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 


W.H. Smith Paper Corp. 
46 Dongon Ave., Albany 


Hubbs & Howe 
2200 Harlem Road, Buffalo 25 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 
1005 Allen St., Jamestown 


Bulkley Dunton & Company 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


Genesee Valley Paper Co., Inc. 
1175 Main St., East, Rochester 9 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte Paper Co. 
224 South Cedar St., Charlotte 1 


Raleigh Paper Co. 

616 Downtown Bivd., Raleigh 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 

1000 Catawba St., Columbia 
OHIO 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 
97 Lincoln, Akron 


Central Ohio Paper Co. 
705 Longworth St., Dayton 1 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 

6th and Lock Streets, Cincinnati 1 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
1614 E. 40th St., Cleveland 1 


The Scioto Paper Co. 
808 Rhoads Ave., Columbus 9 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 
218 Twenty-first St., Toledo 
OKLAHOMA 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
860-880 N.W. Second St. 
Oklahoma City 1 


OREGON 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
5536 N.E. Hassalo Street, Portland 8 


Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 

Div. of Carpenter Paper Co 

935 N.W. 12th Ave., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Rhodes Paper Co. 

2400 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
RHODE ISLAND 


Carter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc, 
402 Walcott Street, Pawtucket 


Carter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
119 Harris Avenue, Providence 


TENNESSEE 


Clements Paper Co. 
314 Hamilton Trust Building 
Chattanooga 


Tayloe Paper Co. 
420-424 South Front St., Memphis 3 


Clements Paper Co. 
South Sta., Foster Ave., Nashville 10 
TEXAS 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
711 E. Second St., Amarillo 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
2201 East 6th St., Austin 21 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
1621 Wall St., Dallas 22 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
2000 East Missouri St., El Paso 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
1901 Windsor Place, Fort Worth 1 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
303 South 66th St., Houston 11 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
2024 Avenue C, Lubbock 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
519 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 


UTAH 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
331 Rio Grande St., Salt Lake City 1 


VIRGINIA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc 
Frank G. Ennis Division 
1445 Roberts Road, Norfolk 16 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 


Westwood Ave. & Tomlynn St. 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
4201 W. Marginal Way, Seattle 24 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
1020 John St., Seattle 9 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
W. 513 Railroad Ave., Spokane 4 


Independent Paper Co. 
18 W. International Way, Spokane 1 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
1157 Thorne Road, Tacoma 1 
WISCONSIN 


Bover Paper Co. 
3900 N. Sherburn Pl., Milwaukee 11 


Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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Neatest way 
to mount any display 


PRESSURE-SENSITIVE KLEEN-STIK TAPES 


Window streamers, posters, any P.O.P. display goes up 
trim and tidy when you back it with Kleen-Stik pressure- 
sensitive tape. Show your customers how Kleen-Stik® 
goes under the display, not over it, doesn’t “hangover” 
at corners and edges . . . how its flexible adhesive 

holds tight even on irregular shapes—a quick 
demonstration makes the sale. And it’s easy to apply 
genuine Kleen-Stik® — by hand or machine — in your 
own plant or through a nearby Kleen-Stik Service Plant. 


* Quick and easy—just peel backing and press in place 

¢ Sticks tight without moistening, on any smooth surface 

e@ Available from your merchant or Kleen-Stik Service Plant 
FREE — idea-packed booklet, ‘101 Stik-Triks’’. 


ee) Write for your copy today. 


KLEEN-STIMK pnoouers, ine. 


7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE e¢ CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 


PLANTS IN CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, and TORONTO, CANADA % 


OVER 25 YEARS OF PRESSURE-SENSITIVE LEADERSHIP 
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Well over 700 Craftsmen and members 
of their families attended the 42nd an- 
nual convention of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, Aug. 6-9. 

Michael Imperial of St. Louis was 
elected president of the organization. He 
had served as vice-president during the 
past vear. Roy Gurney, superintendent of 
printing for the University of Toronto 
Press, Canada’s largest publisher of books, 
was elected the vice-president. Harry M. 
Faunce of Boston, Mass., was reélected 
treasurer. Pearl E. Oldt continues as ex- 
ecutive secretary in the association’s head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. The Craftsmen 
have purchased their own headquarters 
building in Cincinnati; the deal was com- 
pleted Aug. 18 

Three new members of the board of 
governors are Lou Van Hanswyk of New 
York City, Charles C. Wene of Chicago, 
and Fred J. Oglebay of Austin, Tex. 
Alan S. Holliday, Lancaster, Pa.; Paul O. 
Giesey, Portland, Ore., and Robert B. 
Faerber, Birmingham, Ala., continue for 
the second year of a two-year term. Past 
president Ferd Voiland, Jr., San Francisco, 
was named chairman of the advisory 
council. 

Winner of “The Outstanding Interna- 
tional Craftsman of the Year” award was 
Clifford L. Helbert, manager of the Mar- 
quette University Press, Milwaukee. The 
Benjamin Franklin bronze plaque was 
presented to Helbert by Wayne V. Harsha, 
editor of INLAND PRINTER /American Li- 
thographer (see story on opposite page 

James L. Harrison, Public Printer of the 
United States, made the keynote address 
at the opening session Sunday night, Aug. 
6. His topic was “New Frontiers for an 
Essential Industry.” After a business meet- 
ing, Chicago Craftsmen entertained dele- 
gates at their 50th anniversary party with 
refreshments, entertainment, and dancing. 

At a business meeting Monday morning, 
delegates heard reports from President 
Robert M. Edgar of Pittsburgh and from 
Executive Secretary Pearl E. Oldt. Then 
followed a clinic called “Offset Pano- 
rama,” with Thomas P. Mahoney of Chi- 
cago as chairman. 

Panel participants were J. Tom Morgan, 
Litho-Krome Co., Columbus, Ga., who 
spoke on “A New Approach to Black and 
White Color”; Harry R. Baldwin, Cham- 
pion Papers, Inc., Hamilton, Ohio, whose 
subject was “New Developments in Off- 
set Papers,” and C. R. Williams, Densi- 
chron Div., Welch Scientific Co., Chicago, 
who gave a talk on “Reflection Densitom- 
eters as a Pressroom Color Control Aid.” 

At the Monday luncheon Club Manage- 
ment was the general theme of the pro- 
gram chaired by G. R. LaVesser of Mil- 
waukee. Principal speaker was Herbert B. 
Livesey, Jr., executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Printing Ink Makers, 
New York City. He was introduced by 
James D. Yates, board chairman of Martin 
Driscoll & Co. and NAPIM president. The 
W. F. Hall Printing Co. story was told by 
Warren B. Anderson, production manager 
for the Chicago Rotoprint Co., a subsidi- 
ary of Hall. 


Elected as 1961-62 officers of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
are (back row, l. to r.) Lou Van Hanswyk, New York City; Robert B. Faerber, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Alan S. Holliday, Lancaster, Pa.; Charles C. Wene, Chicago; Paul O. Giesey, 


Portland, Ore., 


and Fred J. Oglebay, Austin, Tex., governors. In front rou 


l. to r.) are 


Harry M. Faunce, treasurer, Boston; Michael Imperial, president, St. Louis; Roy Gurney, 
vice-president, Toronto, Canada; Pearl E. Oldt, executive secretary, Cincinnati, and 


Robert M. Edgar, past president, Pittsburgh. 


Two club programs were described. 
“Kollege of Printcraft Knowledge Crafts- 
manship and Public Relations” was ex- 
plained by Lyle Landrum, president of 
the Fox River Craftsmen’s Club. Edward 
de Beaumont, a past president of the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Club, described “An Adven- 
ture in Share Your Knowledge.” 

A Web Offset Clinic and a Club Man- 
agement Clinic ran concurrently for the 
remainder of the afternoon. 

At the Web Offset Clinic, speakers in- 
cluded G. W. Bassett of the Miehle Co., 
Chicago, who spoke on “The Past and Fu- 
ture of Web Offset”; Bernard Offen, B. 
Offen Co., Chicago, whose talk was en- 
titled “Fifteen Years of Web Offset Dry- 
ing Growth,” and Richard Dunbar, In- 
land-Magill-Weinsheimer Co. of Chicago, 
who presented a talk on “Web Offset—the 
Perils of Pioneering and the Fallacy of 
Living in the Past.” 

The Club Management Clinic included 
such subjects as developing programs, 
saving delinquent members, collections 
and disbursements, and news coverage for 
club bulletins. 

Two clinics ran concurrently Monday 
evening. Howard N. King, York, Pa., was 
moderator for the Typography Clinic, 
which included the following speakers and 
subjects: 

“Layout and Typography’—Charles 
Felten, general press manager, Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart, New York. 

“Composing Room Procedures’—A. R. 
Tommasini, superintendent of the Univer- 
sity of California Printing Department, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

“Type Faces”—Dr. R. Hunter Middle- 
ton, director of type face design for the 
Ludlow Typograph Co., Chicago. 

“Typographic Trends”’—Burton Cherry 
of Burton Cherry and Associates, Chicago. 

“The Impact of Photographic Composi- 
tion”—Howard N. King, typographic con- 
sultant for the Intertype Co. and vice- 
president of the Maple Press Co., York, 
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Pa. He is also vice-president of Graphic 
Services, Inc. in York. 

The Bindery Clinic, with Arthur E. 
Blumenthal as moderator, had four speak- 
ers: Allan B. Dry, W. F. Hall Printing Co., 
Chicago; Arthur S. Colton, Rand McNally 
Co., Conkey Division, Hammond, Ind.; E. 
H. (Ted) Wolfe, Barrett Bindery Co., Chi- 
cago, and James B. Blaine, John F. Cuneo 
Co., Chicago. 

On Tuesday morning, after a brief busi- 
ness session, delegates spent the day visit- 
ing a number of Chicago printing plants 
and factories of graphic arts equipment 
and machinery manufacturers. 

At the Wednesday morning business 
session, Boston was selected as the 1964 
convention city. Pittsburgh will have the 
convention in 1962 and Montreal will be 
the host city in 1963. San Francisco has 
placed a bid for 1965, but the city for that 
convention will be chosen next year. 

A Letterpress Clinic featured the pro- 
gram Wednesday morning. With James E. 
Johnson as chairman, the program  in- 
cluded the following topics and speakers: 

“Must Research Take a Back Seat?’—J. 
Russell Parrish, manager of mechanical 
research and materials testing, Meredith 
Publishing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

“The Wrap-Around Plate”—Fred Allen, 
Marathon Div., American Can Co., Men- 
asha, Wis. 

“Problems and Progress’—Charles E. 
Wortman, product manager for Wrap- 
Around Letterpress, Harris-Seybold Co., 
Cleveland. 

“Level Impression Printing’—W.  H. 
Ticehurst, manager of plate service and 
electro divisions, Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 

“A New Approach—Flat-Bed Plus the 
Wrap-Around”—Kenneth DeSoto, general 
service manager, Heidelberg Eastern, Inc., 
Glendale, L.I., N.Y. 

Panel members also available for the 
question-and-answer session included 


Henry R. Mueller, W. F. Hall Printing 
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1961-1962 commission and committee chairmen of the International Association of Print- 


ing House Craftsmen are (back row, l. to r.) Fred J. Oglebay, table host; Lee Augustine, 
participating memberships; William H. Evans, International Printing Week; Warren 
Taylor, public relations; F. Richard Eichorn, membership commission; Samuel Seat, club 
workshops; Ferd Voiland, Jr., advisory council; Francis J. Tominey, constitution and by- 
laws; Howard Keefe, publications commission. In front are (lL. to r.) Charles C. Wene, rep- 
resentative-at-large; Lou Van Hanswyk, club bulletins; Alan 8. Holliday, technical com- 
mission and graphic arts education committee; Roy Gurney, club programs; Gerald L. 
Flood, audio and visual aids and building fund, and Gilbert LaVesser, club management. 


Co., Chicago; Harry Smock, Chicago 
Rotoprint Co., Chicago, and Arthur Knol, 
Jr., manager of the platemaking depart- 
ment, Central Typesetting and Electro- 
type Co., Chicago. 

At the Printing Week luncheon on 
Wednesday noon, chief speaker was R. 
Carl Chandler, chairman of the board, 
Standard Packaging Corp., New York 
City. His subject was “Cost Reduction: 
Whose Responsibilities?” He was intro- 
duced by J. Homer Winkler, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, a past 
president of the International Craftsmen. 
William H. Evans, International Printing 
Week chairman, presided at the luncheon. 

Certificates and cups were awarded in 
various association contests for member- 
ship, club bulletins, SYK Review covers, 
and 1962 Printing Week poster and stamp 
(see INLAND PRINTER /American Lithog- 
rapher for August, page 80). 

A Printing Week panel discussion, with 
William H. Evans presiding, concluded 
the afternoon session. 

Chicago Craftsmen presented a 50th 
anniversary cocktail party that evening 
preceding the annual banquet and enter- 
tainment. Highlight of the official pro- 
gram, was presentation of specially-bound 
copies of “Printing Progress,” the associa- 
tion’s 50th anniversary book, to A. E. Gie- 
gengack, Clifford L. Helbert, Howard N. 
King, A. R. Tommasini, and J. Homer 
Winkler, who planned and executed the 
project. 


Super Speed to Market 
Bufalo-Rolong Machines 


The Didde-Glaser Bufalo Perfect bind- 
ing machine and Rolong back pressing 
machine will be marketed nationally by 
Super Speed, Inc., Chicago manufacturer 
of graphic arts machinery. The units have 
been developed by Didde-Glaser and a 
Swiss manufacturer. 

The Bufalo-Rolong machines are de- 
signed for binding on short runs or peri- 
odicals, booklets, catalogs, etc. They are 
built in several models for both manual 
and automatic operation. 


Helbert Receives 
Franklin Plaque 


Clifford L. Helbert, a member of the 
Milwaukee-Racine (Wis.) Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen and manager of the 
Marquette University Press in Milwaukee, 
was named “Outstanding International 
Craftsman of the Year” at the annual con- 
vention of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

The Benjamin Franklin plaque for out- 
standing achievement in Craftsmanship 
was presented to Helbert by Wayne V. 
Harsha, editor of INLAND PRINTER /Amer- 
ican Lithographer, at the end of the first 
day’s business session. Helbert was recog- 
nized especially for his work as editor of 
“Printing Progress,” the association’s 
“golden book of 50 years of accomplish- 
ment in the graphic arts.” 

The plaque winner is selected each year 
in a mail vote by the association’s interna- 
tional officers, governors, and its district 
representatives. 


C. L. Helbert (l.) receives Benjamin Frank- 
lin plaque from W. V. Harsha, editor of 
INLAND Printer /American Lithographer. 
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Helbert is a Marquette graduate (Col- 
lege of Journalism) with an Alpha Sigma 
Nu key in the class of 1946. Shortly after 
graduation, he accepted a job as superin- 
tendent of Marquette University Press and 
held that position for four years. He spent 
another four years as assistant manager, 
then moved up to manager in 1955, the 
job he now holds. He is also associate pro- 
fessor in Marquette College of Journalism. 

Helbert’s career in Craftsmanship be- 
gan in 1951 when he was named chairman 
of the public relations committee of the 
Milwaukee-Racine Club. Then followed 
stints as financial secretary, second vice- 
president, first vice-president (when he 
produced a series of outstanding educa- 
tional programs in the opinion of his fel- 
low club members), and finally president 
in 1955. He was also co-editor of the Mil- 
waukee-Racine Club Bulletin for two 
years. In International circles, he was 
Club Program chairman for two years. 

He has written some 50 articles for 
graphic arts trade magazines, many of 
them for INLAND PRINTER /American Li- 
thographer and The Inland Printer. 

Prior to its publication last fall, Helbert 
spent some two and a half years editing 
the many chapters for “Printing Progress 
—A Mid-Century Report,” under the di- 
rection of the Golden Anniversary Com- 
mittee of the International Association. 
For this achievement, Helbert was hon- 
ored by his own club last spring. 


ATAA Convention 
Set for Oct. 11-14 


Advertising Typographers Association 
of America’s 35th annual convention is 
scheduled to be held Oct. 11-14 at the El 
Mirado Hotel in Palm Springs, Calif. 

Walter A. Dew, Jr., executive secretary 
at association headquarters in New York 
City, announced last month the appoint- 
ment of Milton Lieberman to serve as con- 
vention chairman. He is associated with 
the Ad Type Service Co., Los Angeles. 

Mr. Dew also said that the program, 
due for completion this month, would give 
members an opportunity to hear talks by 
speakers who are topflight executives in 
the advertising field. 

Officers will be elected to serve through 
the 1961-62 year. Anthony Perrusi, cur- 
rent president, is one of the partners in 
the Advertising Agencies Service Co., Inc., 
New York City. Vice-president serving 
with him is John Taylor, Dayton ( Ohio) 
Typographic Service Co. F. A. Laile of 
William Patrick Co., Newark, N.J., is 
treasurer. 


Nat'l Starch & Chemical 
Acquires Kleen-Stik 


Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. has been ac- 
quired by National Starch and Chemical 
Corp. and is continuing operations as a 
subsidiary under its own management. 
Kleen-Stik produces pressure-sensitive 
labeling papers, foils, and films used in 
the packaging and merchandising fields. 

National Starch and Chemical products 
include packaging and structural adhe- 
sives, vinyl acetate polymers and copoly- 
mers, and specialty starches made from 
corn for paper sizing and other purposes. 
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BY LEROY BREWINGTON 


your slugcasting 


machine problems 


Crucible Cracks 
Can Be Prevented 


WE RECEIVE an occasional complaint 
that the crucible of the metal pot 
cracks and causes the metal to leak. 
This is, of course, on a gas-heated pot. 

To prevent this, turn the gas on half 
way for about 20 minutes when start- 
ing the machine after periods of inac- 
tivity. When the metal becomes warm 
and starts to expand, turn the gas on 
full. 

If the gas is immediately turned on 
full with cold metal in the pot, the 
metal in the bottom of the crucible be- 
comes molten (liquid) too fast and 
forces the hot metal through minute 
pores in the crucible. In a matter of 
minutes, the crucible will crack. All the 
while the metal in the top of the cru- 
cible is still solid even though it is 
warm. Speedy heating with a full flow 
of gas will cause the metal in the lower 
part of the crucible to liquefy while 
the metal is still solid in the top of the 
crucible. 

Ordinarily it takes an hour for metal 
to reach casting temperature and this 
period should not be rushed. This pro- 
cedure should always be followed even 
though the metal level in the crucible 
is below the rim of the well. Never let 
the metal in the crucible cool unless 
the metal has been dipped in a line 
below the well rim. 

Heating the cold metal rapidly in 
the pot crucible, especially when the 
metal has not been dipped, will crack 
the crucible bottom every time. Some- 
times rapid heating will cause the hot 
metal to pop out onto the machine 
frame as it breaks the top crust. 

If the crucible has been cracked by 
rapid heating and lack of dipping, 
don't think you need a new pot or cru- 
cible. All that happens from there on is 
a fair amount of metal dripping from 
the crucible crack until the entire cruci- 
ble and metal is heated to the normal 
casting temperature. Then, the crack 
will again seal itself because there is no 
pressure from metal expansion. Many 
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Mr. Brewington will answer machine problem questions addressed to him in care of this magazine. 


pots function well for years in this con- 
dition. We do not recommend welding 
cracked crucibles. 

On pots heated by electric elements, 
there is no need to dip metal below the 
well rim because the electric elements 
extend the full depth of the metal, 
thereby causing all of the metal in the 
crucible to start heating at the same 
time. This eliminates the need for heat- 
ing metal slowly and expanding it at 
the same rate of speed. 


Linotype Adjustments 


Main clutch—Allow +} of an inch be- 
tween the collar and machine bearing. 

Automatic pawls—(Stopping and 
safety )—Set 13 of an inch from the edge 
of the cam. 

Automatic stopping pawl—Set \ of 
an inch on the upper stopping lever. 

Lower stopping lever—Allow 3); of 
an inch between the lower stopping 
lever and the forked lever. 


“Loan me an ‘s’ willya? | just ran into 


NTCA Will Combat 
Type Metal “Poisons” 


NORTHEASTERN Typographic Compo- 
sition Association has launched a cam- 
paign to keep “poisons” out of type 
metal. 

The group has urged printers to dis- 
play a special warning near dump 
banks. The notice reads as follows: 

“What does tinfoil wrapping from 
candy and cigarette packs do to type 
metal when thrown into melting pots? 
Most foil wrappers are made of alumi- 
num. One third of an ounce in one ton 
of type metal will raise the drossing 
rate and cause frosty type faces. En- 
graving or electro trimmings contain- 
ing even trifling quantities of copper, 
zinc, or nickel will cause the same 
troubles. Also avoid mixing Monotype 
and Linotype metal in the same con- 
tainer. Formulas are different.” 

Analysis has revealed 0.05% of cop- 
per in one month’s supply of metal 
coming from several of the associa- 
tion’s member plants. This re- 
ported in another notice warning that 
copper could cause imperfect type 
faces that would result in added make- 
ready costs. 

Careful inspection advised. 
Printers were urged to instruct all who 
handle dead metal to keep zinc or cop- 
per saw trimmings, tinfoil, paper clips, 
and other impurities out of type metal. 
By doing this, printers would help 
themselves by helping their trade com- 
position plants to produce the highest 
quality product in the most efficient 
and economical manner, the associa- 
tion said. 
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COMPLETELY AUTOMATED STE AND REPEAT 


and photo composing 


with the 


ROYAL ZENITH NM = O IVI EX 


The Royal Zenith MISOMEX controls, positions and regulates the Control card pat- 
most intricate step-and-repeat patterns—automatically. Completely terns are quickly 
andeasily punched 
automated, the MISOMEX operates from quickly prepared punch in your own office 
cards. Human errors are eliminated and the operator is free to prepare or plant on a small 
the next job, while MISOMEX is working automatically. desk-top punch. 

Accurate to .001 inch, MISOMEX alternates exposures, squares, 
staggers, butts, overlaps images in symmetrical or asymmetrical pat- 
terns. It operates at speeds up to 350 steps/hour with photographic 
materials —70/hour with plates. 

Punch cards can be filed and reused over and over again. Always 
accurate, they deliver dot-for-dot registration for duotone and color 
separation work on every run. 

Available with the newly designed, high intensity, water-cooled 
Xenon light — creates no dust, requires no maintenance. 


The ultimate step-and-repeat for jobs of any size requiring rapid, 


_ accurate, efficient production: MISOMEX 

labels coupons decals checks printed circuits WITH PUSH-BUTTON CONTROLS 
_ stickers wrappers forms trademarks nameplates fully automatic; same advance engineering 
_ stamps bands dials packaging as the larger-capacity punch card models. 


| Sizes 25” x 26” and 29” x 43” with chase 
| Bed sizes from 48"x 69” to 80” x 102” with a wide range of chase sizes. | sdeaeatt meee 


ot OYAL y E N ITH Cc 0 of PO RATI 0 N Parts and Service Available Nationwide on a 24-hour basis 
180 Varick St., N.Y.14, OR 5-0200 @ 619 W. Washington Blvd.,Chicago6, RA 6-6441 @ 1350 S. Broadway, LosAngeles 15, RI 8-0188 
Also from ROYAL ZENITH -Advance Engineered Royal Zenith 23, 25, 30 single color offset presses, Royal Zenith Power Paper Cutters, Royal Zenith Color Scanner 
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GAAE Fall Meeting 
Set for Oct. 6-7 


Graphic Arts Association Executives 
will hold their fall meeting Oct. 6-7 at the 
Pittsburgh-Hilton Hotel in Pittsburgh just 
preceding the 75th annual convention of 
Printing Industry of America in the same 
hotel. Program chairman is Noel Rippey 
of Printing Industries of Philadelphia and 
the host association is Printing Industry 
of Pittsburgh with Thomas H. McCabe, 
Jr. as executive secretary. 

Harry E. Brinkman, president of the 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry, will present the luncheon address 
on Friday. During the afternoon, speakers 
will be Olin E. Freedman, Chicago graph- 
ic arts consultant; Warren Johnson of the 
Omaha Graphic Arts Association, and 
Louis F. Buckley of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. George E. Strebel of the Buffalo 
and Western New York association, will 
be chairman. Printing Industry of Pitts- 
burgh will play host to delegates at a 
cocktail party. 

4 business session will start Saturday's 
activities. Burdette Yeo of the Printing 
Industry of Kansas City will be chairman. 
Speakers on the morning program will in- 
clude Kenneth Scheid of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, and Frank 
J. Schreiber, executive secretary of the 
American Photoengravers Association of 
Chicago. A panel discussion on appren- 
ticeship training is also scheduled to take 
place on Saturday. 

At the Saturday luncheon Joseph H. 
Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Graphic Arts 
Association will introduce the speaker, 
Congressman Thomas B. Curtis. 

Herbert B. Livesey, Jr., executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Print- 
ing Ink Makers, will chair the afternoon 
session. Emerson G. Hess, Pittsburgh at- 
torney, will speak on “Communications.” 
The annual business meeting, with GAAE 
President William H. Gary of the Twin 
Cities (Minneapolis-St. Paul) association, 
in charge, will close the afternoon pro- 
gram. The association’s annual banquet 
will be held that evening. GAAE secre- 
tary-treasurer is Mrs. Doris T. Hall, a 
member of the Printing Industry of Wash- 
ington (D.C.) staff. 


Robert E. Rossell Heads 
Planning for GAAE Meeting 


Robert E. Rossell, managing director of 
the Research and Engineering Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, has been ap- 
pointed planning committee chairman for 
the Graphic Arts Association Executives 
meeting to be held next April 6-7 at the 
Kenwood Golf and Country Club, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Serving with him are Samuel M. Burt, 
executive secretary, Education Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry; McKinley M. 
Luther, executive secretary, International 
Typographic Composition Association; 
William Barnes O'Connor, executive sec- 
retary, Graphic Arts Association of Balti- 
more; Donald E. Sommer, secretary, Mas- 
ter Printers Section, Printing Industry of 
America, and Gerald A. Walsh, industrial 
relations director and secretary of PIA’s 
Union Employers Section. 
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Officers of the Graphic Arts Equipment and Supply Dealers Section of the Printing In- 
dustry of America, Inc. met at PIA headquarters in Washington, D.C., to make future 
plans for the section, including its meeting on Oct. 12 during PIA’s Oct. 9-14 convention. 
Left to right are PIA General Manager Bernard J. Taymans; Section Vice-President Edgar 
G. Kilpatrick, Jr., Secretary Irvin J. Borowsky, President Walter L. Thomas, and Treasurer 


Edwin F. Zimmer. 


J. J. Daly 
New PIA 
Public 
Relations 
Director 


John Jay Daly, whose appointment to 
serve as director of public relations for 
Printing Industry of America was an- 
nounced last month, came to his new post 
by way of the Washington office of Ket- 
chum, Macleod and Grove, national pub- 
lic relations and advertising agency. 

For five years prior to his service as a 
public relations account executive for that 
agency he was publicity manager for the 
National Institute of Drycleaning, a trade 
association representing 8,600 drycleaning 
plant owners. 

During the Korean conflict, he was a 
Navy photographic and public informa- 
tion officer. Before and after this active 
Navy duty he was a member of the Wash- 
ington Post photographic staff. 

Mr. Daly is a graduate of Georgetown 
University, where he edited the college 
weekly publication. At the time of his PIA 
appointment he was completing his trade 
association public relations thesis leading 
to an American University master’s de- 
gree in public relations. 

He is a member of the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, the Public Relations Society of 
America, the International Council of In- 
dustrial Editors, the Middle Atlantic As- 
sociation of Industrial Editors, and the 
Knights of Columbus. 


Andrew P. Monroe, Jr. New 
Hantscho Sales Manager 


Andrew P. Monroe, Jr. of Chicago has 
been named sales manager of the George 
Hantscho Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y., manu- 
facturer of web offset presses. He assumed 
his new post Sept. 5. He formerly had 
been associated with Hess & Barker and 
American Type Founders. He has had 12 
years’ experience in sales of web offset 
printing equipment. 


Equipment, Supply Dealers 
To Meet in Pittsburgh 


The Graphic Arts Equipment and 
Supply Dealers Section will hold its next 
meeting in conjunction with the Printing 
Industry of America convention in Pitts- 
burgh the week of Oct. 9-14. Current 
plans call for a meeting of the GAESD 
board Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 10; a gen- 
eral meeting of equipment manufacturers 
Wednesday morning, Oct. 11, and a cock- 
tail party and dinner that evening. 

Thursday morning, Oct. 12, GAESD 
members will join with other PIA groups 
in sponsoring the manpower 
Among other features planned for Thurs- 
day and Friday are talks on business fail- 
ures and two panel discussions by manu- 
facturers. GAESD sessions will conclude 
Friday afternoon with a business meeting. 


NPEA Schedules 28th 
Convention for Oct. 10-11 


National Printing Equipment Associa- 
tion’s 28th annual convention is dated for 
Oct. 10-11 at the Hilton Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh. This will be the first general meet- 
ing held since William G. O'Donnell was 
appointed secretary, the organization’s 
third since it was founded in 1933. 

Harry L. Gage, educational advisor 
who was temporary secretary after James 
E. Bennet died last year, is expected to 
attend the coming convention. 

The program calls for election of offi- 
cers. Heading the current slate is Lee 
Augustine of the Printing Machinery Co. 
William G. Young of the Miller Printing 
Machinery Co. is vice-president. James 
W. Coultrap of the Miehle Co., a division 
of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., is treasurer. 
Mrs. Rhoda Steiner is serving as Mr. 
O’Donnell’s assistant at association head- 
quarters in New York City. 


session. 


PIA Announces Conferences 


Printing Industry of America has an- 
nounced dates for two conferences next 
year. The 8th Annual Presidents Confer- 
ence will be held Jan. 29-Feb. 2 at the 
Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., and the 
9th Annual Sales Conference is scheduled 
for April 4-6 at Chicago’s Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 
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GILBERT 


PA QU E BON D 


¢ Combines Excellent Opacity and Light Weight 


e 25° Cotton Fibre Content—sub. 16, Tub-sized, Air-dried GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


e Takes Printing Beautifully by All Reproduction Processes Send additional samples of Lavender White 
: Opaque Bond 

e Ideal For Price Sheets, Short Term Insurance Policies, 
Have sales representative call 
Postage-Saving Envelope Stuffers 


SEND COUPON FOR ADDITIONAL SAMPLES AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 


FIRM NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 
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the interests and obligations of such mortgagee may 

to by agreement in wnting 

This Company shall not be liable for a greater 

proportion of any loss than) the amount 
bear to the whole insurance covering the 
peril involved, whether collectible or not. 


« void if, whether R4 relating 


| Concealment, This entire policy shall t 
the insured has wil KS be added here 


fraud before or atter loss, 
3 fully concealed or misrepresented any ma &6 Pro rata liability. 
circumstance concerning this insurance or the j 
vwreot, or the interest of the insured thereim, or Case 88 hereby insured shall 
inv fraud or false swearing by the insured relating thereto 89 property against the 
accounts, bills, Requirements in) [he insured shall give Immediate written 
this Company of any loss, protect 
damage, forthwith 


Uninsurable This policy shall cover 
S and currency, deeds, evidences of debt, money or case loss occurs. notice to 


9 excepted property. securities; nor, unless specificall named ; the property from further 
0 hereon in writing, bullion or manuscripts fo and undamaged personal property, put 
Perils not This Company shall not be liable for loss by rer, furnish complete inventory of 
included. ire or other insured against) in Sth i, damaged and undamaged property, showing in 
caused, directly or indirectly, by: 

forces, including action taken by nuh 7 claimed. and within sixty days after the loss, unless such time 

in resisting an actual or an unmedi is extended in writing by this Company, the insured shall render 

to this Company a proof of loss, signed and sworn to by the 
(f) civil war: (g) usurped power insure raring the Knowledge and behet of the insured) as to 
the toll w: the time and of the | the int of the 
hers in the property, the actual cash value of 

thereto, all encum 


actual cash value and amount of loss 


invasion omsurrection; 


except acts of destruction at the tim 
preventing the spread of fire, provided | 
the perils excluded i othereot and the amount 
il other contracts of insurance, whether valid 
title, 


originate trom any of 


f the insured to use all reasonabl 
at and after a loss, or inv of said) property, any changes in’ the 
im me ighboring prem unm ‘ tron, location, Possession OF ol said prop 

loss by theft erty since issuing of this policv, by whom and for what 

Other Insurance. her rmsurance mav te prohibited or he purpom try herein des ribed and the everal part 
‘ mount of insurance may be limited by en thereof were occupied at the time of loss and whether or not it 
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This remarkable paper has beauty, strength, light weight 
and opacity. At sub. 16 it offers greater opacity than a sub. 
20 opaque bond and more opacity than a sub. 24 regular 
bond paper. For special requirements other weights can be 
made with the same opaque treatment. For forms work al- 
most 50% more forms on Lavender White can be stored in a 
given area in comparison to forms on regular weight paper. 
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ECGAI Disburses 
$25,000 in Grants 


Over $25,000 was disbursed in August 
in scholarship grants to the 38 college stu- 
dent recipients of grants from the National 
Scholarship Trust Fund of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry. The 
students are now preparing themselves for 
careers in the printing and publishing 
industry. 

Six colleges are presently represented in 
this program. The scholarship award win- 
hers, some entering college for their first 
vear, others their second, third, and fourth 
years, were selected on the basis of a na- 
tional competition conducted for the 
printing industry by the Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N.J. 

At least 12 new four-year scholarships 
will be available for the school year 1962- 
1963 to high school seniors who plan to 
center the printing industry in the fields of 
management, engineering, science, de- 
sign, and teaching. 

To compete for these scholarships, stu- 
dents must take the College Board Pre- 
liminary Scholastic Aptitude Test on eith- 
cr Oct. 17 or 21 and file their applications 
by Nov. 17 with the National Scholarship 
Trust Fund of the Education Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, 1411 K St., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Competition rules and applications are 
available from the Education Council 
upon request. Over 30,000 announcements 
for the 1962-1963 competition have been 
mailed to high school guidance counselors 
and employing printers. 

The scholarship grants of the National 
Scholarship Trust Fund of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry have 
been made possible by individuals as well 
as graphic arts industry companies and 
foundations. Information on how to estab- 
lish a national scholarship for the printing 
industry is available from the Education 
Council upon request. 


Doris Hall ls Executive 
Secretary, Pl Washington 


Joseph Cangalosi, president of Printing 
Industry of Washington, D.C., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Doris ‘T. Hall 
as the organization’s executive secretary. 

Mrs. Halls service on the official statl 
dates back to December, 1951, when she 
became assistant executive secretary. In 
March this vear she was named acting sec- 
retary. Prior to joining the staff she was 
assistant industrial relations director for 
the Union Employers Section of Printing 
Industry of America. 

She is secretary-treasurer of the Graphic 
Arts Association Executives, and an active 
member of the Washington Trade Associ- 
ation Executives, the American Society of 
Association Executives, and the Industrial 
Relations Research Association. 


Mechanical Conference Set 


Oct. 14-15 is the time set for the 23rd 
annual New England Newspaper Me- 
chanical Conference at) Boston's Statler 
Hilton Hotel. William G. Weinrich, pro- 
duction manager, Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
vram-Gazette, is program chairman, 


New officers of Printing Industry of Pittsburgh, Inc., are (front, l. to r.) H. Ralph Hernley, 
treasurer; Harry T. Gardner, vice-president; Clarence W. McIndoe, president; Francis N. 
Ehrenberg, Printing Industry of America president and election banquet speaker, and 
II. Ben Albitz, secretary. In back row (lL. to r.) are C. Harold Thunell, retiring president; 
Louis Kravitz, Daniel N. Heeter, Carleton R. Cummings, Charles 8. Gothe, and Henry 
G. Maurer, directors, and Walter J. Bauer, national director to PIA. 


ia 


New officers of the Printing Industry of the Carolinas, Inc., are (Ll. to r.) William B. Harley, 
cx officio; Thomas W. Reese, vice-president; Fred E. Little, Jr., president; Braxton Flye, 
secretary-treasurer, and Eugene H. Salmon, executive secretary. 


Donald E. Sommer (r.), was recently honored for his efforts in founding the Master 
Printers Division of Printing Industry of Washington, D. C. Mr. Sommer, who is also 
secretary of the PIA Master Printers Section, is shown receiving a plaque from Joseph 
Hennage, Jr., president of Hennage Lithograph Co., and division chairman. 
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New Roebling Wide Width Tempered Spring Steel makes the most of a good thing 


(your money, for instance!) 


You count your profits in the number of 
holes in your scrap. And spring steel that 
doesn't measure up to the most good parts 
per inch just isn’t the right steel for you. 


That's why everybody's talking about new 
Roebling tempered, cold rolled spring 
steel. Comes in amy width up to a full 
handspan wide. 8¥% inches, that is, by 
.005 to .062 inches thick. Think how use- 


ful that unique extra width can be in 
getting extra blanks from a length of 
steel! The thickness is consistent, too. 


Now pick a finish — any finish — blued, 
straw, or bright — plain or ground, Roeb- 
ling’s got it. Buy Roebling Cold Rolled 
Spring Steel and you get uniform excel- 
lence in temper and finish. Delivery? No 
problem at all. Get full facts and figures 


by writing Roebling’s Wire and Cold 
Rolled Steel Products Division, Trenton 
2, New Jersey. 


ROEBLING 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Division 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


: 
7 
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A NEW, COMPLETELY RESTYLED 
PAPER HELPS ROEBLING 
STEEL SPRING FROM THE PAGE 


Roebling’s story was the temper and finish 
of its cold rolled spring steel. The message 
takes on added impact with the use here of 
new Sterling Print-Gloss, Snowtone. 


This new stock is the product of extensive 
research. It has been completely restyled to 
reflect modern consumer color trends and 
thus deliver printed matter with 
greater impact. Andits brightness 
has been increased for even 


greater cleanliness and clarity. 
The level, glossy surface of this 


stock permits every subtlety in 

color reproduction—helping the 

Roebling picture to portray nuances of 
strength and resilience. The printed mes- 
sageinvites readership, thanks tothe paper’s 
brilliant whiteness. All these advantages cust 
you no more. 


This printed insert offers you proof that 
the new Snowtone style of Sterling Print- 
Gloss provides outstanding value! We sug- 
gest you prove it to yourself with a trial order 
if you have not already done so. 


Roebling Spring Steel inserts were pre- 
pared by Hazard Advertising Company, Inc. 
They were printed on Sterling Letterpress 
Enamel 25 x 38, 100# basis, by Ogden Print- 
ing Company, New York. The job was run 8 
up on two 2-color Miehle 41's. Presses ran 
in tandem, with color sequence red and 
black, and yellow and blue. 


Call on your West Virginia representative 
to demonstrate how our complete line of 
coated and uncoated papers can add impact 
to your sales message. He will also explain 
how you can benefit by our modern, direct 
sales policy and our technical and research 
facilities. Write: 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17,N.Y.,or contacta sales office listed below. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


FINE PAPERS DIVISION 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING PAPER SALES 


CHICAGO FR 2-7620 NEW YORK MU 6-8400 

DETROIT DI 1-5522 CINCINNATI RE 1-6350 

PHILADELPHIA LO 8-3680 PITTSBURGH CO 1-6660 
SAN FRANCISCO GA 1-5104 


- In Baltimore, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 
St. Louis, St. Paul, ask operator for Enterprise Service. 


This insert printed 
on Sterling Print-Gloss, 
Snowtone, 25x38, 1004 
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Robert L. Ellis (second from 1.) and William E. Ingram (second from r.) were recently 
honored by Printing Industry of Washington ( D.C.) for their outstanding apprentice work. 
Ellis, in his second year of composing room apprenticeship at the Hendrick-Miller Typo- 
graphic Co., is shown receiving a scholarship to a PIW education class from Herbert G. 


Pill n of Me reury Pre SS. Jose ph Cangalosi (Tr 


.), PIW president, presents a trade magazine 


subscription to Ingram, who will attend Carnegie Institute of Technology this year on a 
scholarship received from the Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry. 


PIA Schedules Dates for Continuation 
Of Executive Program Begun in June 


Printing Industry of America has an- 
nounced future dates for its Advanced 
Management Executive Development Pro- 
gram. The program, launched last June at 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland, 
teaches modern management methods and 
their application to the graphic arts. 

During the period June 4-15 next year 
49 executives will be the first class to com- 
plete the course at Western Reserve's 
School of Business Management. The first 
two weeks of instruction for the second 
croup are scheduled for Sept. 10-21 next 
year. A special $10,000 grant from the 
Louis Calder Foundation made it possible 
for PIA to start the program this year. 

Chairman of the advisory committee is 
Edward McSweeney of Perkins-Goodwin 
Co., New York City. Charles W. LaBlanc 
of the Research Institute of America is 
managing director, program coordinator, 
and manpower and sales instructor. 

Frat k F. Pteitfer, pre sick nt of Re vnolds 
& Reynolds Co., Dayton, Ohio, told stu- 
dents in the June program that manage- 
nent was changing from an art or science 
to a professional application of knowledge 
to solve new and challenging problems 
He warned that unfit management could 
not survive and must not be permitted to 
block the road to progress. Mr. Pfeiffer is 


Frank F. Pfeiffer C.W. LaBlanc 


PIA’s treasurer and chairman of its gen- 
eral management committee. 

Herbert M. Temple III, vice-president 
of the general management division of 
Harbridge House, a Boston management 
consultant firm, reviewed the basic con- 
ception of modern management and an 
outline for a modern printing manage- 
ment course was distributed by Dr. Roy B. 
Eastin, professor of business administra- 
tion at George Washington University in 
Washington, D.C. 

Printing management career opportuni- 
ties were reviewed by Peter Becker, Jr. of 
Arrow Printing Service, Washington, D. 
C., during a full-day presentation. 

Another day was devoted to discussion 
of the professional approach to financial 
management. The speaker was Dr. Ray E. 
Dawson, Western Reserve associate pro- 
fessor of banking and finance. Arthur L. 
Johnson, Jr., PIA director of management 
services, detailed financial management as 
it applies to the printing industry. 

Instructors on the marketing side were 
Dr. Kenneth Lawyer, professor and chair- 
man of Western Reserve's Marketing and 
Merchandising Department, and William 
E. Cox, Jr., assistant professor of market- 
ing and merchandising. 

Donald E. Sommer, PIA technical di- 
rector and Master Printers Section secre- 
tary. conducted an all-day session on 
printing production management. Serving 
as instructors were Oliver R. Sperry, 
senior vice-president of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Chicago; Robert McCarthy, 
production vice-president of W. F. Hall 
Printing Co., Chicago; Joseph A. Canga- 
losi, manufacturing vice-president of Na- 
tional Publishing Co., Washington, D.C.. 
and James S. Perkins, general manager of 
the Danville Division, Recording and Sta- 
tistical Corp., Danville, TI 

Factors managing manpower were out- 


lined by Dr Jay L.. Otis, director of West- 
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ern Reserve Psychological Research Serv- 
ices. Col. Harold R. Kibler, retired admin- 
istrative vice-president of W. F. Hall 
Printing Co., past president of PIA, and 
now chairman of the manpower commit- 
tee, stressed the importance of making 
full use of human resources. He distrib- 
uted a case history report detailing steps 
taken to increase productivity substantial- 
ly while reducing the work force, and 
without reéquipping. 

Manpower management and decision 
making was the topic assigned to Dr. 
Frank Childs, Western Reserve professor 
of industry and statistics. PLA manpower 
management advisor Fred Smith of Fred 
Smith Associates, Cincinnati, highlighted 
the importance of selecting, developing, 
and motivating personnel. 


PIA Trade Binders 
Will Meet Oct. 12-13 


Web offset, its limitations and impact 
upon trade binders; when to buy equip- 
ment; shop layout and equipment mainte- 
nance discussions, and a technical forum 
are scheduled for the program of the 
Trade Binders Section of Printing Indus- 
try of America Oct. 12-15 in Pittsburgh. 

Inventory controls, materials handling, 
and vinyl case production will be among 
the topics discussed at a meeting of the 
Loose Leaf Division of the section on Oct. 
12-13. John Burkhart of the Burkhart Co., 
Detroit, will head the Thursday session, 
and C. C. Swatek, Ebsco Industries, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., will lead Friday's session. 

President of the Trade Binders Section 
is Robert A. Wunsch, Becktold Co., St. 
Louis. George Mattson of the PIA head- 
quarters staff in Washington is secretary. 


Marshall & Bruce Celebrate 


Marshall & Bruce, Nashville, Tenn., 
printing firm, recently held open house 
in celebration of its 96th anniversary. Visi- 
tors to the event were given a tour of the 
plant, including the new 10,000-square- 
foot addition. Founded in 1865 by An- 
drew Marshall and James H. Bruce in a 
one-room building, the firm now employs 
135 workers and covers a city block. 


THAT 


Sept. 
15th 1961 


Start planning your entries now for 
the P.I.A. Self-Advertising Contest. 
Win a “Benny” and a $1000 cash award! 


Write for rules and entry blanks! 
PRINTING INDUSTRY OF AMERICA, INC. 
S728 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 
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A COMPLETE BINDERY 
IN A FEW SQUARE FEET 


FASTEST MONEY-MAKER YOUR SHOP 
will this Versatile 26x40 BAUMFOLDER! 


That’s why more BAUMFOLDERS are 
bought by Printers and Binderies than 
all other folding machines combined 


There are proved reasons why over 76% of the 
companies in the Graphic Arts Industry, where effi- 
cient folding is essential, depend on BAUMFOLDERS. 
Folding is vital to almost every job, and for profit 
assurance this requires the most versatile and reliable 
folding machines. BAUMFOLDERS easily handle a 
wide range of stocks, afford a large, fast output, large 
sheet sizes and work hour after hour without interrup- 
tion or special attention. 


EASY TERMS AVAILABLE—Only 10% down or 
your old folding machine as a liberal down pay- 
ment—balance payable in up to 40 monthly in- 
stallments. Call Collect—LOcust 8-4470. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION— 
Find out more about the wide variety of 
models and sizes of Baumfolders availa - 
ble by mailing the attached coupon. 


BAUMFOLDER SALESMEN ARE SPECIALISTS Years of ex- 
perience have made Baumfolder men more than qualified to 
solve folding problems 


BAUMFOLDER DIVISION \ 


Bell « Howell Company 
1540 Wood Street, Phitadeiphia 2, Pa. 


The VERSATILE 26x40 BAUMFOLDER 
Up to 14 fold plates for all impositions 


SHEET SIZE: Nominal 26x40; Maximum parallel 26x50; 
Minirnum 4x6. 

PLATE FORMATION: 9 fold plates standard equipment, 
with options up to 14 plates to handle all impositions. 
Baumfolders can be tailored to fit your precise application. 
TYPES OF FEEDERS AVAILABLE: Suction pile; Suction con- 
tinuous 

FEATURES: Precision steel rollers that enable you to fold 
stock usually considered too thin or too thick to fold. Com- 
plete facilities for scoring, perforating, slitting and/or 
trimming either flat or folded signatures. Pasters optional. 
CONSTRUCTION: Angular roller cross-carriages for posi- 
tive high-speed register on right angle folding. Newly de- 
signed cast-ribbed folding plates and hinged deflectors for 
rapid selection of impositions. Heavy frame for great rigid- 
ity, and complete retention of adjustments. 


BAUMFOLDER DIVISION 
Bell & Howell Company 
1540 Wood Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
I am interested in receiving more information on the 


BAUMFOLDER 26x40 ( 


(indicate other sizes) 


Please forward your Brochure. 


Individual 


Firm 


Address 


City Zone State 
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Francis Ehrenberg (1.), president of the Printing Industry of America, Inc., was guest 
speaker at the annual spring meeting of the Printing Industry of the Twin Cities (St. Paul- 
Minneapolis). With him are (1. to r.) PITC officers William T. Coulter, president; Dudly 
B. Kobe, treasurer, and Felton Colwell, first vice-president. 


The first Goss Headliner Mark II unit has been placed in operation in the Goss plant 
in Chicago. This press was demonstrated during the recent mechanical conference of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association in Chicago. 


Members of the Graphic Arts Council of Chicago have begun plans for the 1962 Printing 
Week in Chicago observances. Attending one of the early planning sessions were (I. to r.) 
Florence Brougham, Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Co., Robert R. Snediker, and Harold 
E. Sanger of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 


> 


Packaging Forum 
To Start Oct. 18 


The Packaging Institute’s 23rd Annual 
National Packaging Forum is planned for 
Oct. 18-20 at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City. A highlight of its program will 
be a paperboard seminar chaired by 
George T. Joyce, assistant product devel- 
opment director for St. Regis Paper Co. 

Paperboard printing processes will be 
discussed by Ralph M. Audrieth, Inter- 
chemical Corp. sales manager for prod- 
ucts used in silk screen printing. Parker 
H. Davis, sales manager of the Superior 
Paper Products Division of the St. Regis 
Paper Co., will discuss preprinting of 
linerboard for corrugated boxes. 

Adolph Miller, vice-president of Mil- 
print, Inc., will lead seminar discussion of 
the effects of the Food Additives Amend- 
ment on paper, paperboard, foil, and film 
laminates. Due to speak during this ses- 
sion are Dr. E. Bruce Brookbank, Jr., pat- 
ent codrdinator and food additives law 
compliance director for the Mead Corp.; 
Dr. C. R. Calkins, research and develop- 
ment director, Riegel Paper Corp., and 
Dr. W. P. Andrews, materials research de- 
partment director, Reynolds Metals Co. 


PI of Illinois Does 
Wage, Salary Study 


The Printing Industry of Illinois Asso- 
ciation has released a current study on 
representative wage and salary informa- 
tion for all major phases of the industry, 
other than craftsmen. 

The study by the Illinois association 
covers minimum, maximum and median 
wage averages, along with vacation and 
other benefits. The report covers superin- 
tendents, estimators, production and serv- 
ice men, and assistants. Comprehensive 
coverage is provided for office personnel 
generally found in graphic arts. 

The current report of wage and salary 
figures is broken down, not only in metro- 
politan Chicago and outside of Chicago in 
Illinois, but by business volume of print- 
er/lithographers, and features a compara- 
tive chart which outlines general wages 
and salaries paid by other industries and 
businesses. 

The new survey/study is available to 
association members at $1 each with the 
first copy free. The survey is available to 
nonmembers at $2.50 each from PII at 12 
E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11. 


Elect 1961-62 Officers 
Of Baltimore GAA 


E. John Schmitz, Jr., vice-president of 
E. John Schmitz & Sons, Inc., has been re- 
elected president of Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion, Inc., Baltimore. Serving with him are 
John Ferguson III of the Monumental 
Printing Co., first vice-president; Ronald 
L. Bray of the French-Bray Printing Co., 
second vice-president; George Kinlein of 
the Optic Bindery, treasurer, and William 
G. Horn Jr. of the Horn-Shafer Co., re- 
cording secretary. Mr. Schmitz and Victor 
P. Struck, Sr., were named to represent the 
association on Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica’s board of directors. 
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. . . when a new Sheridan Accu-Shear 3-knife trimmer is added to binding 
and covering line. Now the entire gathering-binding-covering-trimming se- 
quence can be integrated into one continuous operation! 

Accu-Shear trimmers are being used successfully in both edition and publi- 
cation plants, eliminating excess material handling and storage, speeding 
up delivery schedules . . . cutting costs! Quality has been more than 
satisfactory. 

The standard Accu-Shear has a capacity of 134” thickness in sizes to 17% 
x 114%” trimmed, at speeds up to 100 cuts/minute. A 2” capacity model 
is available. 

For even greater production economy, the Accu-Shear can be connected 
to a Sheridan-Taylor automatic counter-stacker, eliminating manual 


counting and piling. 
SINCE 1835 y / 


T.W. & C.B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 
220 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Screen Process 


The Screen Process Printing Association 
will hold its 13th annual convention at the 
King Edward-Sheraton Hotel in Toronto, 
Ont., Sept. 28-30. 

The first day of the convention will be 
spent mostly in board and committee 
meetings and in plant tours of nearby 
screen process firms. The first of the con- 
vention’s four general sessions will be held 
on Friday, Sept. 29. Entitled “Warming 
Up a Cold Sales Call,” it will have Charles 
S. Watson, public relations and sales man- 
agement consultant, as a principal speaker 
and moderator of a panel discussion. 

A luncheon meeting on Sept. 29 will 
consider “how individual processors can 
tie in their advertising and promotional 


Printers Convention Sept. 28-30 


activities to the new SPPA advertising and 
public relations program.” Speakers will 
be Jerry Zalkind, executive vice-president 
of Kleen-Stik Products, Inc., Chicago, and 
chairman of the SPPA advertising and 
public relations program, and Kenneth 
Wittleder, vice-president of Stern, Wal- 
ters and Simmons, Chicago, account ex- 
ecutive in charge of SPPA’s advertising. 
“Managerial Problems of Production” is 
the theme of the afternoon session, which 
will include three speakers. Robert Gard- 
ner, president of Robert F. Gardner Co., 
Indianapolis, will discuss work-scheduling 
methods in his plant. Production control 
techniques will be the subject of Robert 
Gillespie, president of Gillespie Decals, 


So automatic and accurate you can start it and walk away! 


Freedom from machine tending is only 
the beginning! The new Gathermatic by 
Thomas Collators brings to collating 
the speed and accuracy of larger, more 
expensive equipment...at a cost un- 
believably low. Write today for com- 
plete information on the many ways you 
can speed up your collating operation 
and substantially reduce your costs. 


e Offers more features at a lower price 
than any other collator of its kind 


e Automatic miss and double sheet 
detectors stop machine instantly, 
prevent errors 


ets. 


e Stations can be skipped at the flick 
of a lever without hindering the full 
production rate 


e Loads in a minute...each station 
takes approximately 42 ream of 3”x5” 
to 11x14” sheets in various weights 
and finishes 


¢ Gives over-all speed, ease and accu- 
racy features formerly available only 
in large-scale collators 


e Automatically collates, counts, criss- 
crosses or staples 6,000 sheets per 
hour 


Thomas Collators Ine. 


World's Leading Manufacturer of Collating Equipment 
Dept. EE3, 100 Church Street, New York 7, New York 
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Robert H. Norton 


Robert Gillespie 


R. H. Blundred 


Inc., Portland, Ore., and quality control 
will be the subject of Saul Wolfe, presi- 
dent of Wolfe Bros. Advertising Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Toronto. 

Both the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions on the final day will be devoted to 
discussion of the SPPA operating ratio 
study and what it means to processors. 
Leading the discussion will be George 
Horn, a partner of Harris, Kerr, Foster, a 
Chicago accounting firm. Mr. Horn is a 
consultant to the SPPA accounting serv- 
ices committee. 

Ralph Mais, president of Ralph G. Mais 
Silk Screen Printing, Seaford, New York, 
will address the luncheon meeting. “My 
Community Relations and School Activi- 
ties to Promote and Teach Screen Process 
Printing,” will be the subject of his talk. 

New officers will be installed during an 
evening meeting that will include a recep- 
tion and banquet on Sept. 29, second day 
of the convention. The guest speaker will 
be Richard D. Jones, national executive 
director of the Canadian Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews, whose topic will be “The 
Importance of Communications.” 

Current officers are Robert Vanden- 
bossche of Holland & Neil, Ltd., Toronto, 
president; Robert H. Norton, president of 
Robert H. Norton Co., New Haven, Conn., 
vice-president; Robert Gillespie, treasur- 
er, and Robert H. Blundred, executive- 
secretary. 


Lindenmyer Leaves NYC 


Lindenmyer Schlosser Co., operating 
since February as the New York and New 
Jersey division of the Lindenmyer Paper 
Corp., has moved its headquarters from 
the Manhattan section of New York City 
to the parent company’s 130,000-square- 
foot plant in Long Island City. 

Lindenmyer Paper Corp., with offices 
and warehouses throughout the New York 
metropolitan area and New England, is 
said to be the largest paper merchant com- 
pany in the Eastern states. 
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Bergstrom’s Bookweight Paper Specialists Can Handle Your Specific Problems 


The important events of today, tomorrow, next week, and next 
month will eventually be recorded in your books. For the sake of 
posterity, history, and education . . . they must be. 

Bergstrom Paper Company is aware that your 
sponsibility is also burdened with continuously growing mechani- 


‘cultural’ re- 


cal problems. 

Reference book publishers want to get more information into 
their volumes. They do not want to increase size or weight. They 
do want to offset increasing postal and general freight rates. They 
do not want to sacrifice completeness or clarity. 

The solution to their problems is a lighter weight paper with 
excellent opacity. 

On the other hand, bulk is not necessarily a problem to some 
publishers. Their requirements may only call for a strong, non- 


BERGST 


PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Paper for Printing, Publishing, 
Converting, Banking and Office 
Communications. 


lightweight, fine quality book paper. 

Regardless of requirement, Bergstrom Paper Company offers 
the solution. Making quality bookweight papers is not an easy 
task. With Bergstrom it is a full-time job, and not just a sideline 
in order to fill slack season production schedules. Bergstrom Paper 
Company has been specializing in the development of book papers 
for 57 years .. . regard it an art! The experts employed are a 
small, even somewhat egotistical group. With their accumulated 
years of experience they take quiet pride in the fact they know 
how to produce the best book papers for every publishing demand. 

Bergstrom invites you to investigate the quality of their book 
papers (we have an impressive list of present customers), and see 
how their personal, consistent attention keeps your important 
production schedules on time. 


Please send additional information on Bergstrom Bookweight Papers. 
I am also interested in Odin Office Printing Papers 

Thor Offset Papers 

Safety Papers 


NAME 


TITLE __ 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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(Concluded from page 51) 


A Pittsburgh Printer Tells 


How to Find New and Profitable Business 


customer (with a keen eye on the prof- 
it potential of each order and each cus- 
tomer) led us to certain conclusions. 
Quality-wise, we were not constant- 
ly delivering high quality halftones and 
full-color work. For years, we had been 
a quick-delivery, one-color printer. 
House magazines? We were printing 
more than the 25 or so that we are still 
producing. But in the last five short 
vears, there has been a most decided 
change in management's conception 
and demand for this classification of 
printing. Most of the ones we are still 
printing, even those that are still being 
printed on newsprint, have stepped up 
their editing and printing demands to 
a level undreamed of five vears ago. 
Utility printing or forms? Even a su- 
perficial look at this part of our busi- 
ness was enough to tell us that we did 
not belong in this phase of the industry. 
Point-of-purchase? We were seldom 
called upon to produce any, and quite 
frankly, we did not and do not have the 
sales, creative, and production know- 
how, or equipment for this work. 


Creative service? The profit picture 
was pleasing on the volume we were 
doing. But we were not set up to en- 
large this activity. 

We had started on a market survey 
in capsule form. True, we only made a 
study of our existing business, but even 
this study turned up some interesting 
facts that enabled us to make some 
pretty definite decisions. 

Inconsistent quality from our press- 
room disturbed us. An investigation in 
this department brought to light two 
main fields that needed correction. The 
department through the vears had 
never been quality conscious. A pro- 
gram was immediately started to lift 
the quality of every job to newly es- 
tablished standards. Foremen were 
sent to different schools—to come back 
and teach the pressmen new methods. 

An inspection procedure was started 
which placed the final OK of a press 
sheet in hands other than the press- 
room foreman. With such pressure 
from the sales department, there was 
an almost immediate improvement. 


concentrate on QUALITY 


MINUTE MAID COMPANY'S prominent position at the breakfast 
table is not a matter of chance. It is quality that sells Minute Maid 
and Snow Crop concentrates and Hi-C Fruit Drinks for this leading 
processor of frozen citrus concentrates. 

The same concern with quality is reflected in the Minute Maid 
Company's letterhead. Adding to the atmosphere of good taste 
conveyed by its effective design is the impressive character of the 
Strathmore Letterhead paper used for it. This paper plays a signif- 
icant part in projecting a quality image for Minute Maid—as it does 
for hundreds of other famous firms—and as it can do for yours. 


STRATHMOR 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 
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House magazines? Herbick & Held 
started as a publication printer. After 
World War I, when companies became 
faced with a union problem, this form 
of printing came into being. Our exist- 
ing equipment and general printing 
knowledge at that time was ideal to tie 
in with this trend, and we became a 
house organ printer for the Greater 
Pittsburgh Area. 

So in our job-by-job study, we dis- 
covered that some of these contracts 
were not as profitable as they should 
have been. We made every effort to 
upgrade these publications. In some 
cases, we were successful; in others, 
we Were not, sO we are not printing as 
many today as we did five vears ago. 

Utility printing and forms? As I 
mentioned before, a glance at our cost 
records proved that we could not com- 
pete, at a profit, on this kind of print- 
ing. Yet many of our customers, as 
many of yours do, look upon us as their 
source for all printing needs. 

Our answer to this particular prob- 
lem was an acquisition of a smaller 
company specialized in this kind of 
work. This company does not even 
function under our roof. It does have, 
however, the advantages of our man- 
agement, purchasing, and delivery and 
pick-up facilities. 

I suppose the start of our creative 
service department was like that of 
most printers. They had somebody in 
their organization, probably a layout 
man in their composing room, who 
could make a pleasing comprehensive 
or dummy. Some of the customers did 
not have an agency. 

With the increase in customer needs, 
the printer found it desirable to add 
creative personnel and set up their own 
art department. We were fortunate 
enough to discover a sales executive 
with a design and creative background 
who was willing to get actively into the 
printing business. At this time, he was 
vice-president of an advertising agency 
and had successfully owned and op- 
erated his own art studio. The joining 
of his efforts and ours proved a natural. 
He had certain established contacts, 
and in a short period of time had more 
work than one man could possibly do. 
So we hired a creative assistant. 

Before long, we were forced to ex- 
pand again. We added several sales- 
men in the next few years, and three 
art directors who work with our entire 
sales force on creative ideas. All of 
them were carefully screened for their 
creative thinking rather than for their 
knowledge of printing techniques. Up 
to now, this line of action has proved 
successful—and profitable. 


(Mr. Cummings’ discussion of ways to 
find new business will be concluded in 
the October issue.) 
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Another major development from ATF . to help you produce more and better printing, more profitably 


NEW 


for rapid, low-cost, high-quality photographic composition. 


This is the versatile, field-proven, dependable ATF Typesetter. Years 
of intensive research have been spent in its development, and years of 
gruelling field testing have been spent in its refinement—to a point, 
where, today, it has operational advantages over any other compo- 
sition method. Here are some of the important benefits: 


The keyboard simplicity of a typewriter. The automation of coded 
tape control. The versatility of changeable type discs in a wide selec- 
tion of styles and sizes. The clarity of direct, high-contrast photography. 
The enlargment potential of a true photographic image. An immediate 
proof typescript. Ease of correction before and after photography. 
Vertical and horizontal centering and positioning of set lines (Retnec). 
: Special sorts and “pi” characters. Special keyboard arrangements. 
ie, Special style and size mixtures on a single type disc. Automatic just- 
‘a? ification, quadding and centering. Automatic variable line spacing 
plus automatic additional “leading”. Low operating costs. 


Learn how the Typesetter can provide a quick return on an investment 
that is thousands lower than any other photographic typesetting system 
on the market. Write for our free fact-filled, twelve-page booklet. 


The text matter in this ad was set in Century Schoolbook on the ATF Typesetter 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Dept. S1, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Printing Education 
Conference Held 


The 36th Annual Conference on Print- 
ing Education was sponsored by the In- 
ternational Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation from July 30-Aug. 4 at the Ferris 
Institute in Big Rapids, Mich. It drew an 
attendance of more than 250 persons who 
came from 23 states and Canada. 

Six new projects for advancing printing 
education were approved. They call for 
aptitude tests to select students; standard- 
ized achievement tests for seniors; special 
achievement certificates; outlines for the 
courses covering the entire graphic arts 
field; expanded Printing Education Week 
school programs; a directory of graphic 
arts and printing teachers, and a histery of 
the graphic arts education movement in 
this country. 

Printing education programs offered in 
other countries were reviewed. Samuel M. 
Burt, managing director, reported results 
of his on-the-spot study of England's tech- 
nical college programs. Kenneth L. Ross, 
printing specialist for the International 
Coéperation. Administration, reviewed the 
Asian and African programs. 

New frontiers in professional education 
for the graphic arts industry was the topic 
assigned to Dr. Kenneth G. Scheid, who 
heads the Department of Graphic Arts at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology How 
graphic arts education can be coérdinated 
with the industry's needs was told by Nor- 
man P. Mitby. director of the Madison 
Wis.) Vocational and Adult School. 

Harry E. Brinkman, president of the 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry, discussed educational responsibil- 
ities. Criteria for developing. industry 
technical education programs were de- 
tailed by Maurice W. Roney of the Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Lawrence Voss of the Ferris Insti- 
tute. told what basic science instruction 
for printers should be, and Richard J. Epp 
of the Riverside, (Calif. City Schools, dis- 
cussed job standard qualifications for 
graphic arts teachers. 

The conference included workshops on 
industrial arts and vocational, technical 
institute, and college curriculum. 

Presentation of a certificate of apprecia- 
tion to Elmer G. Voigt was one of the 
conference highlights. Thirteen teachers 
joined in thanking him for making it pos- 
sible for them to attend the conference 
under summer school scholarships. These 
annual grants, made for the fifth time, are 
part of the Education Council’s National 
Scholarship Trust Fund program. 


Harold Sanger R. J. Epp 
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IGAEA members elected the following 
officers: president, Richard J. Epp, River- 
side (Calif.) City Schools; first vice-presi- 
dent, Harold E. Sanger, Marshall High 
School, Chicago; second vice-president, 
Ora E. Smith, Central High School, Cin- 
cinnati; the third vice-president, Walter 
Schoff, New York School of Printing; sec- 
retary, Anthony Karpowitz of Milwaukee 
Vocational and Adult School, and treas- 
urer, Donald L. Hays, Anderson (Ind.) 
High School. 

Donald S. Shreve, codrdinator of the 
Ferris Institute Printing Department, was 
chairman of the conference. 

The 1962 conference will be held at 
Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Wash., and the 1963 
conference at the Montreal School of 
Graphic Arts, Montreal, Canada. 


SNPA Conference 
Attracts 434 


The Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association Eastern Division Mechanical 
Conference drew an attendance of 434 
representatives. It was held Aug. 6-8 at 
the Dinkler Plaza Hotel in Atlanta. 

Mechanical superintendents and_ pro- 
duction managers met Aug. 6 in a meeting 
chaired by L. H. Pickens, mechanical su- 
perintendent of the Greenville (S.C.) 
News-Piedmont. Machinists also met that 
afternoon in a session directed by E. 
Honeycutt, head machinist for the High 
Point (N.C.) Enterprise. Highlight of the 
meeting was the presentation of an en- 
graved cut to Robert Lawson, Orlando 
(Fla.) Sentinel-Star, winner in a contest 
for the best idea or invention regarding 
newspaper mechanical operations. 

In another special event, awards were 
presented for best use of ROP color. First 
award winner was the Roanoke (Va.) 
World-News. Second place went to the 
Miami (Fla.) News. 

In a special evening session, supply and 
equipment firm representatives addressed 
the delegates and showed films on new 
equipment. 

Harold E. Martin, assistant general 
manager of the Birmingham News Co. 
was the main speaker at the general ses- 
sion Aug. 7. After the session, delegates 
met in separate groups according to de- 
partments and discussed technical prob- 
lems. Departmental groups included com- 
posing, press, stereotype, engraving, and 
mail room. 

Reports on the departmental meetings 
were presented the next day, the last day 
of the conference, in addition to business 
and other conference reports. Concluding 
programs included addresses by Ernest 
Rogers, columnist for the Atlanta Journal, 
and Clyde Daffron, advertising director 
for the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 

The 1962 conference will be in Charles- 
ton, S.C. 


Mergenthaler Ex V-P Dies 


John W. Reid, former sales vice-presi- 
dent of Mergenthaler Linotype Co., died 
at the age of 68 on Aug. 16 at his home in 
Roslyn, Long Island, N.Y. He retired from 
his position with Mergenthaler in 1958 
but remained a director and consultant. 


George E. Phelps (1.), president of the 
Tag Manufacturers Institute, presents an 
award to Walter Peterson, vice-president 
and general manager of American Tag Co. 
with which he has been affiliated for 52 
years. The award recognized his service 
to American Tag Co. and to TMI. 


Tag Manufacturers 
Will Meet Oct. 4-5 


Fall meeting of the Tag Manufacturers 
Institute is dated for Oct. 4-5 at the Hilton 
Hotel. Pittsburgh. This will be the second 
session for representatives of its member 
companies since the annual meeting in 
January. 

C. A. Greathouse, executive director 
and secretary-treasurer, has announced 
that the 29th annual meeting is scheduled 
to run from Jan. 31-Feb. 4 at the Royal 
Orleans Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Greathouse is also executive direc- 
tor and secretary-treasurer of the Tabu- 
lating Card Manufacturers Association, 
which is holding its fall meeting Sept. 18- 
19 at the new Summit Hotel, New York 
City. William Schween, vice-president of 
Ennis Business Forms, Inc., Ennis, Tex., 
is president, and D. W. Startzman, presi- 
dent of Ansell-Simplex Ticket Co., Chica- 
go, is vice-president. Next March this or- 
ganization, now in its third year, will hold 
its annual meeting at a place to be an- 
nounced later. 

For further information about these as- 
sociations, write to Mr. Greathouse at 145 
E. 32nd St., New York 16. 


Mergenthaler Ex-President 
James T. Mackey Dies 


James T. Mackey, who was associated 
with Mergenthaler Linotype Co. through 
52 of his 82 years, died recently in St. 
Francis Hospital and Sanatorium, Roslyn, 
Long Island, N. Y. He joined the company 
as an office boy and was president when 
he retired in 1948. He had been active in 
National Printing Equipment Association 
affairs. 

Before Mr. Maekey became Mergen- 
thaler president in 1936, he served the 
company in various executive positions in- 
cluding assistant treasurer, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, secretary-treasurer, and ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 
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You ran all the way home! In your hand, 
flapping in the wind, was the first draw- 
ing you had made in kindergarten. It 
had to be for your mother. 

And sure enough, when you showed it 
to her she agreed it was beautiful. Had 
you done it all by yourself, she wanted 
to know? Imagine! 

Perhaps Rembrandt himself knew 


ATLANTIC 


EASTERN 


ory 
Ionic 


such pride. But it hardly seems possible. 

And perhaps you'll never know pride 
in quite that way again. Yet now, as you 
look at a fine piece of printing that has 
just come off the press, you feel some- 
thing very close to it. 

Pride. We share it with you. Because 
good printing begins with good papers. 
And that’s the only kind we make. 


FINE PAPERS 


EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION + STANDARD PACKAGING DIVISION «- BANGOR, ME 


Atlantic Bond’s new 
whiter white is a showcase 
for your fine printing 


Have you noticed the fluorescent whiteness of this page? 
Actually, the paper is Atlantic Offset, but you'll find this 
brilliant whiteness in our new Atlantic Bond, too. 

Blacks look blacker. Colors are more brilliant. Type 
has a new snap. Atlantic Bond's new white makes your 
good printing look even better. 

We've been able to give you this whiter white with- 
out sacrificing Atlantic Bond's outstanding printing and 
typing qualities. And each sheet still bears a genuine 
watermark, including the substance number of the paper. 

Atlantic Bond is available in 13 colors, in addition 
to the new whiter white. And in Regular, Ripple and 
Linen finishes. Ask your Fastern Franchised Merchant 


for samples. Or write us direct. 


LASTERN FINE PAPERS 

EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION « STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION @ BANGOR, ME 
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Metal 

Decorators 

To Meet 

In Chicago 

Oct. 16-18 
W. A. Westphal 


Sheet metal lithographers will meet at 
the Sheraton Towers in Chicago Oct. 16- 
18 for the 27th annual convention of the 
National Metal Decorators Association. 

At the first general session, on Oct. 16, 
members will hear three speakers. Topics 
and speakers will be: 

“Progress Unlimited”—Wyatte F. De- 
Loache. 

“What Metal Decorators Expect From 
Their Suppliers”—James L. Burns. 

“LTF Reports to the Metal Decorators” 
—Michael H. Bruno and associates. Mr. 
Bruno is research director of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. 

No. activities are scheduled for the 
morning of the convention’s second day, 
but a plant visit to the McCook Sheet and 
Plate Works, in McCook, Il., a suburb of 
Chicago, is planned for the afternoon. Mc- 
Cook Sheet and Plate Works is a part of 
the Reynolds Metal Co. 

On the final day of the convention, 
members will hear six speakers during the 
course of a morning and an afternoon ses- 
sion. Topics and speakers will be: 

“The Aluminum Story”—G. L. McClain. 

“Modern Methods for Finding the 
Needle in the Haystack”—P. O. Black- 
more. 

“Ferrolite Plate’-—D. H. Luedemann. 

“Operations Research in Metal Deco- 
rating’ —Paul T. Mielke. 

“Lithography—Some Chemical Princi- 
ples”—Al Materazzi. 

“The Metal Decorators’ Challenge’”— 
Ralph C. Rosecrance. 

Current association officers are W. A. 
Westphal, president; J. G. Smith, vice- 
president; G. L. McClain, secretary-treas- 
urer, and W. H. Parker, chaplain. 

Members who have not yet registered 
for the convention may do so by contact- 
ing George L. McClain, P.O. Box 331, 
Richmond, Ind. 


N.Y. Employing Printers 
Changes Corporate Name 

The New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation, founded as the Typothetae of 
the City of New York and operating since 
1920 under the association title has 
changed its name to Printing Industries 
of Metropolitan New York, Inc. 

Active members attending a meeting on 
June 27 approved the name which the 
board of directors had selected from 317 
suggestions previously reviewed. 

Need for a new title, suggesting the 
association’s expanded membership — in 
terms of size, geographical area, the wide 
variety of processes used, and types of 
printing done by member companies, was 
indicated by the fact that no opposition to 
the change was expressed. The new name 
became effective Sept. 1. 


New York to Host 
DMAA Convention 


A talk on Russian methods of group 
persuasion, discussion about around-the- 
world direct mail practices, and panel 
treatment of direct-mail design by 10 top- 
flight art directors are among the features 
planned for Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation’s 44th annual convention, Oct. 10- 
13, at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York. 

John Scott, special roving representa- 
tive for Time, Inc., is due to compare 
United States and Russian group persua- 
sion methods. Experts assigned to review 
direct-mail methods used in South Africa, 
Japan, Canada, and the Benelux countries 
are Jock Falkson of Effective Letters, Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa; Shoji Engetsu 
of Soken Co. Ltd., Kyoto, Japan; Victor 
G. Baker of Howard Smith Paper Mills 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada, and Fernand 
Hourez of Bodden & Dechy, $.A., Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 


N.S. Samstag 


Angelo Venezian 


Panelists discussing new direct-mail de- 
sign techniques will be Suren Ermoyan of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn; 
Rubert Lubelin of Sudley & Hennessey; 
George Lois of Papert, Koenig & Lois; 
Robert Pliskin of Benton & Bowles; Patric 
Rowley of McCormick-Armstrong; Lou 
Dorfsman of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; Hans Sauer of D’Arcy Advertising, 
and Alice Mosley of McCann-Erickson. 


Angelo Venezian, vice-president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. is general chair- 
man. Nicholas Samstag, direct-mail con- 
sultant, is program committee chairman. 

The program also will include detailed 
discussion about the best campaigns en- 
tered in DMAA’s 1961 Direct Mail Lead- 
ers Contest. Contest chairman Ferd Nau- 
heim of Kalb, Voorhis & Co., Washington, 
D.C., will present gold, silver, and bronze 
mail boxes as the direct mail industry’s 
“Oscars” for the trio of top winners. 


Polychrome Corp. Acquires 
Cellofilm Industries, Inc. 
The Polychrome Corp., Yonkers, N.Y., 


producers of inks, chemicals, and presensi- 
tized plates for offset printing, has ac- 
quired Cellofilm Industries, Inc., Wood- 
Ridge, N.J., nitrocellulose processors for 
the graphic arts and other industries. 

Polychrome’s new wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, renamed Cellofilm Corp., is con- 
tinuing operations with Stanley Eysmann 
as president and William J. Flynn as vice- 
president. Ownership of the Wood-Ridge 
business will assure Polychrome and its 
Chromatone Ink division of a continued 
supply of raw materials for manufacturing 
mimeographic stencils and inks, according 
to Gregory Halpern, president. 


indirect Web Letterpress 
Experiments by Miehle 

The Miehle Co., a division of Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, Inc., last month demon- 
strated results of recent experiments in in- 
direct web letterpress on a_ two-unit 
Miehle web offset press at Rayner Litho- 
graphing Co. in Chicago. 

The demonstrations, using Dycril plates, 
were prompted by a rising interest in the 
potential advantages of the system, the 
company reported. Miehle vice-president 
of sales G. W. Bassett explained that “al- 
though the experiments were not conclu- 
sive, the demonstrations make develop- 
ment in this area look promising.” 


Visitors at the Rayner Lithographing Co. plant in Chicago discuss their impressions of ex- 


periments in indirect web letterpress printing, conducted recently by the Miehle Co. 
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Census Study of Plant 
Locations Is Released 


Nine reports detailing results of the 
1958 Census of Manufactures in terms of 
plant locations by industry, county, and 
employment size have been issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Each report, printed in tabular form 
with an explanatory preface, was designed 
to serve as a guide for managements in- 
volved in economic development pro- 
grams, market analysis, sales territory al- 
location, industrial dispersion, regional 
industry shifts, and similar problems. 

Printing and publishing plants, paper 
ind allied products companies are covered 
in the Part Four report. 

States are tabulated in line with Bureau 
of the Census regional groupings for easy 
reference to payroll, value added by man- 
ufacture, capital expenditures, and other 
1958 Census statistics. All counties having 
one or more plants are listed alphabetical- 
ly. Employment size is the 1958 average 
total including production employees and 
all others 

The first table shows employment fig- 
ures derived from the previously pub- 
lished re port, “Selected Statistics for Man- 
ufacturing Establishments, Classified by 
Employment Size.” These figures serve as 
an aid in interpreting the size statistics 
shown in the Part Four report. 

All but a few of the 92 pages of tables 
should be of interest to printing and paper 
company managemie nts. There are 15 
tables in the printing and publishing sec- 
tion and 16 in the paper and allied prod- 
ucts series. Each table shows the number 
ot plants in a city or town, and seven 
employment size classes ranging from 1 to 
20 to 1,000 or more. 

Turn to page 71 and you find that there 
were 13,002 letterpress plants. Of this 
total 11,362 plants were in the 1-to-19 
employee bracket, 1,606 were in the size 
classes ranging from 20 to 499, and 34 
were classed as plants having 500 or more 
employees 

Total number of lithographic printing 
plants was 3,746, including 2,720 with 
one to 19 employees, 1,014 in the 20-to- 
499 range, and 12 plants employing 500 
or more people. 

Other tables show these total numbers 
of plants: 

Engraving and platemaking, 528; mani- 
fold business forms, 704; greeting cards, 
282: looseleaf binders and blankbooks, 
434; bookbinding and related work, 972; 
typesetting, 1,185; photoengraving, 914; 
electrotyping and stereotyping, 226; news- 
papers, 8,250; periodicals, 2,323; book 
publishing and printing, 903; book print- 
ing, 791; miscellaneous publishing, 1,105. 


132 


In 1958 there were 354 paper mills, 252 
paperboard mills, 340 paper coating and 
glazing plants, 205 envelope manufactur- 
ing plants, and 739 paper and board prod- 
ucts companies. 

Copies of the Part Four report, priced at 
60¢ each, may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Postmaster Asks Mail 
Be Deposited Early in Day 


Postmaster General J. Edward Day has 
launched a nationwide improved mail 
service program calling for early deposits 
each business day to speed deliveries by 
easing late evening rush handling at local 
stations. 

Need for this drive, and for all mailers 
to push it, is obvious. Annual mail volume 
has zoomed up to 65-billion pieces. More 
than 50-billion are in the late-in-the-day 
deposit bracket. The Postmaster General 
and his associates believe that the largest 
mailers, somewhere between 20,000 and 
30,000 and accounting for more than half 
of the total volume, will be able to re- 
schedule 15- to 20-billion pieces for early- 
in-the-day deposits. Statements, bills, and 
receipts are typical kinds of matter which 
can be timed for morning or early after- 
noon mailing. 

The Department of Commerce has re- 
scheduled its daily mailings, which aver- 
age 112,000 pieces. Priority matter is sepa- 
rated for evening deposit. Most of the 
large volume is held over for mailing next 
morning. Other government departments 
and agencies are retiming deposits to run 
through the day ahead of the post office 
evening jam. 


SLACK 
SLACK HOURS HOURS 
IN POST OFFICE 


1 2 5 6 7 8 9 10 
PM PM PM PM PM PM PM PM PM PM 
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Spearheading the drive are many Citi- 
zens Advisory Councils, each with 100 
members representing the largest mailers 
in their communities. Printing companies, 
large, medium, or small, have an opportu- 
nity to join in this effort for improving 
mail service. They may do so on their own 
or in codperation with local councils. 


Third-Class Mail Use 
And Cost Surveyed 


Bulk third-class mail advertising usage 
and cost are reviewed in two recent issues 
of the Economic Summary prepared by 
the Printing and Publishing Division of 
the Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce. 

Information is based on results of a sur- 
vey authorized by the Postal Rate Increase 
Act of 1958 and covering the first half of 
1959. 

Manufacturing, including the printing, 
publishing and allied industries, accounted 
for 51.2% of total advertising dollar vol- 
ume. Retail trade ranked second with 
20.6%. Service businesses, 8.7%, were in 
third place. 

A chart shows that expenditures for 
bulk third-class mail followed a pattern 
similar but not identical to that of total 
advertising expenditures. The most nota- 
ble difference was 15.2% for the service 
businesses. 

Manufacturing, accounting for the larg- 
est portion, 44.6%, occupied a less domi- 
nant position in bulk third-class mail cost 
than in total advertising expenditures. 
Again retail trade was in second place 
with mailing cost amounting to 23.6% of 
the total for all firms in this class. The 
number of retail trade mailers, 44.3% of 
the total firms surveyed in this bracket, 
was more than double the number of 
service businesses, and almost three times 
the size of the manufacturing industries 
group. 

Two-thirds of the groups spent as much 
or more than the average 13.8% of total 
advertising budgets for bulk third-class 
mailings. Leading the list with 74.8% were 
companies supplying services directly re- 
lated to mail advertising. Religious or- 
ganizations were in second place with 
70.7%. Other groups in the 50%-plus range 
were political organizations, liquor stores, 
and educational services except vocational 
and correspondence schools. 

Rankings add up to 70. Printing, pub- 
lishing, and allied industries, listed in 14th 
place, spent 34.4% of their advertising dol- 
lars for bulk third-class mailings. Com- 
mercial printing, 27.5%, was on the 18th 
rung of the ladder. That was eleven rungs 
below the book publishing and _ printing 
group, which spent 47.9%. 

Individual copies of the report reviewed 
here, and of a previous report on com- 
mercial printing industries’ 1958 output 
in relation to number of employees and 
annual wages paid, may be obtained from 
the Department of Commerce, Sales and 
Distribution Section, Washington 25, D.C. 
Per copy price is 10¢. Annual Economic 
Summary subscription rate is $1 plus 35¢ 
for foreign mailing. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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19 out of 20 
automatic platen 


presses bought are 
Original Heidelberg's 


— because they’re designed for profits 


Learn why... visit 
one of our showrooms 
or call 

for a demonstration 
at your door. 


MAIN OFFICES 


HEIDELBERG EASTERN, INC., 73-45 Woodhaven Blivd., Glendale 27, Long Island, New York. 
Tel.: TWining 6-5500; New York City Display Room—350 Hudson Street 
HEIDELBERG WESTERN SALES CO., 1700 South Wall St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. Tel.: Richmond 9-1251 
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Sen. Frank Carlson to Address MASA in New York 


Senator 
proj 
cover postal public 


who recently 


Frank Carlson, 
»0sed a $288-million appropriation to 
now 


services costs 


charged to mailers, will be guest speaker 
i 


when the 
ciation 
nual convention, 


Mail Advertising Service Asso- 
International stages its 40th an- 
Oct. 6-9, at the Statler- 


Hilton Hotel, New York City. 


Postal res 
sion during 


Arnold T. 


gulations are due for discus- 
a panel session chaired by 


Wiggin, vice-president, Old 


Colony Envelope Co. He will tell how to 


use 


“envelope creativity” for selling more 


lettershop services. His panelmen will be 


Sp 


sion, 
Schmitt, 
TOS€ 
Double 

Robert D. 
Daniel Co.. 


ittswood B. Hall, 


Richmond Divi- 
Union Envelope Co., Roland D. 
Columbia Envelope Co., Mel- 
Park, Ill., and Fred H. Tucker, Jr., 
Envelope Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Hodes, president, Hodes- 
New York City, will con- 


Inc > 


duct a sales clinic with assistance from 
Willard E. Brown, sales manager of Judd 
& Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D.C.; Al- 
lan S. Lassner, vice-president of Comet 
Press, Inc., New York City; Jack R. Cole, 
president of Mail Advertising Corp. of 
America, Lincoln, Neb., and T. A. Con- 
nelley of Philadelphia. 

Charles E. Schatvet, president, Guide- 
Kalkhoff-Burr, Inc., New York City, is 
scheduled to discuss advantages and dis- 
advantages of mergers at a session limited 
to plant owners and other executives. 

One hour is set aside for two concurrent 
discussions of offset printing on presses up 
to 17x22 and larger. Kenneth J. Fishback, 
treasurer, St. John Associates, New York 
City, is expected to chart a new approach 
to business financial controls and their use. 
Mechanical addressing and list 
will be reviewed by Edward Lustig, Cir- 


systems 


ao 


+. 


UNIFORM COVERAGE OF ENTIRE COPY AREA 


Only Motor Driven Arcs Maintain Constant Light Level and Color Temperature. 

Accurate exposures of as short a duration as 5 seconds. 

Mounts on the lamp carrier arms of most cameras. 

Dual lamp operation from one transformer is obtained by two connector receptacles in the 


transformer housing. 


Also available double-decked with counter-balanced supports. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HIGH INTENSITY ARC LAMPS 


INCREASE CAPACITY 


+ + + 


COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL 


INLAND PRINTER 


PREVENT SHUT-DOWN TIME by trouble-free performance. 


PERMIT ACCURATE COMPENSATION FOR LINE VOLTAGE CHANGES 
by use of an indicating meter and tap changing switch. 


Use 30 Days Without Obligation to Guy! 


cee. THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 
(157 City Park Avenue * 


PRECISION 


IS 


Write for literature. 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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culation Associates, Inc., New York City. 

Topics listed for round table study in- 
clude art work and layout, production and 
quality control, small offset problems, and 
cold-type composition. 

How a new Equipment Reference Man- 
ual can be used as a service for manage- 
ments will be told by its compiler, Mar- 
cene Heisner of St. John Associates. One 
of the many other talks will be given by 
Jock Falkson of South Africa. 

A special Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation program for promoting supplier- 
customer relationships is scheduled. Sub- 
jects and speakers will be “Direct Mail 
Without Guesswork,” George Head, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion director, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co.; “Selling Crea- 
tive Services by Direct Mail,” George 
Booth, vice-president and sales manager, 
of McCormick-Armstrong Co., Wichita, 
Kans.; “Showmanship in Direct Mail,” 
Ferd Nauheim of Kalb Voorhis & Co., 
Washington, D.C. 

Winner of the Miles 
Medal Award will be 
annual banquet. 


Kimball Gold 


announced at the 


Organize 
PI of 
Charlotte 
With 34 
Members 


W.C. Alderson 


Printing Industry of Charlotte, 
a new organization providing its own 
Printing Industry of America services for 
34 member companies operating plants in 
and around Charlotte, N. C. 

W.C. Alderson, executive secretary, has 
reported that 17 of 25 proposed activities 
are in varying stages of development. Ac- 
tivities include a monthly bulletin to mem- 
weekly meetings, seminars, training 
a membership drive, listing of 
office and production equipment for sale, 
and a survey to determine whether a 
workmen’s compensation plan would be 
beneficial to member companies. 

Mr. Alderson, born 29 years ago in 
Oklahoma, is a Draughton’s Business Col- 
lege class of 1951 graduate who served 
from 1952 to 1954 in the 82nd Airborne 
Division of the Army at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

After the war he completed his formal 
education at the University of Tulsa, 
where he majored in accounting and was 
graduated in 1958 with a B. S. degree in 
business administration. 

Then he began his business career as 
cost accountant for Century Electronics 
and Instruments, Inc., Tulsa. He left this 
position to become accounting clerk in the 
cost construction and budget section of 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa. From Feb. 1 
last year until his appointment to serve as 
Printing Industry of Charlotte executive 
secretary, he was assistant to the executive 
secretary of Printing Industry of Nashville. 
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Safety 
Council 
Section 
To Meet 


D. H. Grothaus 


The Printing and Publishing Section of 
the National Safety Council will meet at 
Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel on Oct. 
17 as part of the annual Congress of the 
National Safety Council. An afternoon 
meeting only, it will be opened by Sec- 
tion Chairman D. H. Grothaus of McCall 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 

First of four speakers on the program 
will be O. R. Sperry, vice-president of the 
Printing Industry of America, Inc., and 
senior vice-president of R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Co., Chicago. His topic will be 
“Safety Looks to Management.” 

Other topics and speakers will be: 

“Without Knowing It, You May Be 
Killing Yourself’—Alfred A. Jasser, chief 
chemist, Anchor Chemical Co., Brooklyn. 

“Safety Motivation”’—Lari Burkhart of 
John L. Gwydir Co., New York City. 

“Engineering Analysis of Printing Acci- 
dents” —Lloyd L. Lott, manager, loss pre- 
vention department of Bruce Dodson and 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


F. F. Boyle 
Heads 

PI of 
Philadelphia 


Frank F. Boyle, who has succeeded 
John V. Kratz as president of Printing In- 
dustries of Philadelphia, is a Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce gradu- 
ate with a B.S. degree in printing earned 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

He joined the Army in 1940 and came 
home as a major after six years of infantry 
service on Pacific battlefronts, including 
the Philippines, where he was wounded. 
In 1948 he became associated with Allen, 
Lane & Scott, Inc. of Philadelphia. He 
served first in the production department, 
was advanced to assistant to the president, 
and has been vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing since 1955. 

Mr. Boyle is vice-president of PIP’s Al- 
lied Printing Employers’ Association, and 
a member of the Joint Apprenticeship 
Committees of the Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical and Printing Pressmen’s Unions. 
He has served on the negotiation commit- 
tees of these unions through the past nine 
years, and was general chairman of Phil- 
adelphia’s 1961 Printing Week. 

PIP’s new president was elected after 
John V. Kratz, who had served one year as 
top officer, declined a second term nomi- 


nation and agreed to serve as first vice- 
president. 

All other officers were reélected at the 
annual meeting. Joseph M. Flounders, sec- 
ond vice-president, is president of the 
Schuylkill Paper Co. Harold B. Pressman, 
treasurer, is president of Pearl-Pressman- 
Liberty Printing & Lithographing Co. Roy 
C. Imsick, superintendent of Du Pont’s 
Philadelphia printing plant, is PIP’s re- 
cording secretary. 


Flexographic Printing 
Course to Begin at RIT 


The School of Printing at Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology will launch a flexo- 
graphic printing course this month. 
Equipment will be provided by the Flex- 
ographic Technical Association’s member 
companies and other firms. 

The basic equipment includes a Lilliput 
three-color flexographic press contributed 
by the Heinrich Equipment Corp. of New 


York City and obtained through the ef- 
forts of FTA executive secretary Julian 
Ross. 

Pamarco, Inc., will supply Anilox inking 
rollers for the Lilliput press. Mosstype 
Corp. will provide a Mounter-Proofer ma- 
chine with D-Mount assembly and D- 
Mount cylinders. 

Among the other contributing firms are 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., American Viscose Corp., 
Reynolds Metals Co. and Interchemical 
Corp. These companies will supply the pa- 
pers, polyethylene, metal, foils, cello- 
phane, and inks. 


Printing Sales Conference 


The eighth annual Printing Sales Con- 
ference is scheduled for Sept. 23, at the 
Balboa Bay Club, Newport Beach, Calif. 
The day-long meeting is cosponsored by 
Printing Industry Association of Los An- 
geles and the Los Angeles Printing Guild. 


TWICE THE IMAGE AREA 
saves you half the cost. 


Polychrome’s Dualkote offset plate 
is really two plates in one. Both 
sides are presensitized. Both sides 
can be exposed—with the same 
image for extremely long runs, or 
with different images for two 
shorter-run jobs. Either way you cut 
your plate costs in half. 

Each side will give you long-run 
service because of its unique sur- 


Manufacturers of Graphic Arts Supplies 
POLYCHROME 


2 Ashburton Avenue, — 
Yonkers, New York 


face which “anchors” the image 
down. At the same time you get dis- 
tortion-free dot structures, even 
with the finest screens. 

To get best results at half the cost, 
try Dualkote plates. 

You can get more information 
about Dualkote plates and also re- 
ceive a free shop apron by sending 
in the coupon today. 


Please send me your brochure on Dualkote plates 
and my free shop apron. 
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Magnets Are Useful 


A magnet soon pays for itself by lo- 
cating small screws, nuts, gauge pins, etc., 
which are often dropped under machines 
and inadvertently swept away. It’s a good 
idea to run the magnet over floor sweep- 
ings to make sure you are not throwing 
away small, important parts, the loss of 
which could cause breakdowns or faulty 
operation. I bought a magnet for $2.75. 
It has an extension handle 22 inches long 
and lifts nearly one pound.—Joun F. 
Gover, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Corn Starch and Ink 


On hot days when the humidity is par- 
ticularly high, I mix a small amount of 
corn starch (no more than a teaspoon per 
pound of ink) with my ink to keep it stiff 
during press runs. The additive also helps 
reduce set-off.—R. BLatne Inwin, May 
Printing Co., Rolla, Mo. 


Printing Watermarks 


To print a trademark or business slogan 
as a watermark, use equal parts of glyc- 
erine and wood alcohol. Be sure that the 
rollers are in good condition and all press 
parts perfectly clean. Use a light impres- 
sion on high-quality watermarked paper.— 
G. Comeapow, Broken Hill, New South 
Wales, Australia. 


Treating Linotype Mats 


When linecasting machine matrices are 
treated with chemicals, small amounts of 
the substances may be left in the casting 
cells. If this residue is not removed, it can 
cause corrosion which will make it impos- 
sible to cast a perfect face thereafter. This 
be avoided by running all treated 
mats back in by way of the assembler, in- 
serting spacebands, and casting all little- 
used characters at least one time in both 
roman and italic positions before releasing 


can 


the mats into the magazines. This will ef- 
fectively flush out the casting cells of any 
traces of the injurious substances.—S. F. 
Newport News, Va. 


identifying Typesetter 


At the top of each galley proof we have 
our Linotype operators cast a line con- 
taining this information; operator's name, 
date, name of job, and job number. This 
identifies each galley for the supervisor, 
proofreader, or customer and helps to lo- 
cate linecasting difficulties, such as wrong 
fonts, improper trimming, doublets, etc. 
By following this procedure we can easily 
trace the source of problems as well as 
pass on compliments to a deserving 
employee.—Don Lane, Scott Printing Co., 
Jersey City, N.J 


Minimize Center Gutter 


Printers often spend considerable time 
trying to eliminate or minimize the center 
gutter so common to jobs requiring butted 
slugs. 

Try this on the next job: Suppose it 
calls for 8-point type on 42-pica width. 
Set the machine to 22 picas. Cast the first 
slug full width; indent the second and 
third slugs three ems (two picas); set the 
fourth and fifth slugs full width, the sixth 
and seventh indented, etc. When sawed to 
length, the slugs will alternate two picas 
down the center and will therefore hardly 
be noticed. 

As an aid to keeping track of the set- 
ting, lay three 24-point quads at the right 
end of the copy holder. When you send in 
the first line, move one of the quads to the 
left. Do the same with the second and 
third lines. When you send in the fourth 
line, move the quads back to your right, 
and you are ready to begin another cycle. 
—Ravpu O. Fritts, Banner Printing Co., 
Amsterdam, Mo. 


Linotype Complaints List 


Posted on the wall in our shop is a sheet 
marked “Linotype Complaints.” When 
operators have any mechanical difficulties 
with their respective machines, they note 
them on the list. This provides a concise 
list of complaints for the Linotype ma- 
chinist when he calls at the shop.—Don 
LANE, Scott Printing Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Ruling Page Layouts 


When making layouts on semitranspar- 
ent drawing paper, it is helpful to put all 
auxiliary pencil rulings, which indicate 
position of single design elements, bleed, 
etc., on the back of the sheet (reverse read- 
ing, of course). Thus pencil lines can be 
erased without smudging the actual lay- 
out.—Kiaus F. Scumipt, New York City. 


swap 
IDEAS 


INLAND PRINTER /American Lithogro- 
pher pays $5 for each item published 
in this department. Address your letter 
to Pointers for Printers Editor, INLAND 
PRINTER /American Lithographer, 79 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3. Payment will be 
made on publication. 
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next month 
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October's bright blue weather will see 
the revival of business pretty much 
complete. Major national conventions 
of the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers and Printing Industry of 
America will be just around the corner 
by the time you read this, and then 
you can watch out for the giant fall 
meeting and exhibits of the National 
Paper Trade Association and the an- 
nual meeting of the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Section of the National Safety 
Council. 


Uppermost on the October schedule of 
articles will be features on safety in 
the printing plant, paper, inks, and 
bindery activities. 


Just how important are instruments to 
offset lithographers? Charles W. La- 
tham, our Offset Editor, will explain 
the need for instruments and how they 
affect quality of the printed job. 


"The Printing Sale I’ll Never Forget’ 
series by John Trytten will star Irl 
Korsen, Eureka Press, Los Angeles. 


It you are interested in finding more 
new and profitable business, you will 
want to read Part Il of Carleton Cum- 
ming’s article on how to study your 
customers’ needs and make market 
surveys. 


Small printers and lithographers need 
management help more than larger 
firms do. M. D. Binford offers another 
in his series of “Management Aids.” 


How Would You Decide? That's the 
title of our new monthly feature on 
labor relations—with examples that 
will parallel happenings in your own 
plant. 


Blanket-to-blanket web offset is be- 
coming increasingly of interest to the 
lithographic phase of the industry. 
Watch for Part Il in Pressroom. 


Don’t miss our 20 departments. They're 
all loaded with ideas you can use. 
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TO BE ABSOLUTELY SURE 


RELY ON 


GUMMED 
LABEL PAPERS 


AN EXPERT IN PRECIOUS STONES CAN TELL 
THE "REAL THING” ALMOST AT A GLANCE. BUT 
TO BE ABSOLUTELY SURE, HE RELIES ON THE 
JEWELER’S GLASS. 


Here’s the one gummed paper which feeds, 
delivers, jogs, perforates and die-cuts as 
easily as ungummed stock on any press. 
Its smoother, tension-free surface also ab- 
sorbs less ink. 

An exclusive new gumming process lets the 
adhesive expand and contract at the same 
rate as the paper to which it is applied. 
Thus, “Curlproof” stays flat when stored, 
regardless of heat or humidity. 
Whatever the job, youcan trust “Curlproof” 
Label Papers BY THE 
Gummed Label Papers to produce more iauueees 
perfect sheets and save press-time. 

PERFECTION 
Call or write for our sample book giving n 
all the facts, grades and sizes. Consult 
Walden’s “Paper Catalog” for complete 
list of distributors. 


Lic. under U.S. Patent 2.793.966 


MANUFACTURERS 
- COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 15, PENNSYLVANIA | 


Factories: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. « NEWARK, 
Sales Offices: : 
ATLANTA « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DALLA 
KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES » NEW ENGLAND 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
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W. Wallace Muir 
RLMA President 


Roll Label Manufacturers Association's 
new president is W. Wallace Muir, presi- 
dent of the Grand Rapids Label Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Muir succeeds 
T. J. Norman Jr., president of the Package 
Products Co., Charlotte, N.C 

Arthur D. Berliss Jr., vice-president of 
the Allen Hollander Co., New York City, 
was elected vice-president. J. A. Larson of 
the A. M. Steigerwald Co., Chicago, is 
treasurer. John A. Bresnahan continues as 
executive director and general counsel at 
the association’s headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Duane Hillmer, president of the Para- 
mount Paper Products Co., Omaha, Neb., 
and M. J. Mateo Jr., president of the Fair- 
bairn Co., San Francisco, were named to 
fill vacancies on the board of directors. 

RLMA’s fall-winter meeting is timed 
for Nov. 15-17 at the Desert Inn, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


WNU to Little Rock 

Western Newspaper Union, a supply 
firm for printers and newspaper publish- 
ers, has moved its national headquarters 
from New York City to Little Rock, Ark. 
The new location is in the Pyramid Life 
Co. building, according to Carl F. Seiffert, 
operational manager. 


Americas Most Versatile Paper Mill 


Give a Glamorous Introduction to Your Sales 


Messages with SORG’s PARCHTEX! 


= 7 Whatever the printed piece—letterhead, invitation, broadside, bro- 


born | admiration and 


chure—the classic beauty of Sorg’s Parchtex creates a mood of total 
approval. That's why Parchtex puts an advertiser's 
best foot forward. It gives his sales messages a glamorous background 


that assures a favorable first impression—so important in salesmanship. 


like finish 


See Parchtex yourself! Examine its rich-textured, genuine parchment- 
test its ability to produce outstanding printed pieces by 
any printing process. Then use Sorg’s Parchtex for your next job that 
must have that extra-special look ! 


OMPANY Middletown, Ohig —— 


Monvtocturers ond Converters of Stock ine ond Specialty Papers 


Offices in NEW YORK CHICAGO + BOSTON DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
SORG STOCK LINES 
WHITE SOREX + CREAM SOREX « LEATHER EMBOSSED COVER « PLATE FINISH + EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL « REGISTER BOND 
MIDDLETOWN POST CARD + 410 TRANSLUCENT + EQUATOR LEDGER + SORG'S BLOTTING - TENSALEX 
GRANITEX PARCHTEX 
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NPTA Contest Will 
Close Sept. 30 


Closing date for entries in the second 
Imagineering Contest sponsored by the 
National Paper Trade Association is Sept. 
30. Specimens offered in competition for 
$10,000 worth of awards must be mailed 
in time for delivery at the association’s 
New York City headquarters not later 
than that day. If duplicate or similar en- 
tries are received, the one bearing the 
earliest postmark will be set aside for 
judging. Winners will be announced on 
Oct. 24 during NPTA’s semiannual con- 
vention at Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

The challenge of change is the theme 
selected for the four-day convention and 
paper show starting Oct. 22. Edward J. 
Bonner, exhibit manager, forecasts that 
more than 115 manufacturing and con- 
verting companies, including seven first- 
time exhibitors, will display products. 

New registration rules for manufactur- 
ers and converters attending future Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association conven- 
tions held along with paper shows have 
been announced. 

Commencing with the Oct. 22-25 con- 
vention and exhibition at Chicago’s Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, rooms and suites will be 
assigned only after payment of a $100- 
per-company registration fee, which will 
be waived or refunded if firms are official 
exhibitors. 

The hotel will assign rooms and suites 
after receiving NPTA releases indicating 
that registration fees have been paid. 
Badges serving as admission tickets for all 
meetings and for the show will be pro- 
vided for all registrants. 


San Francisco Picked 
For '64 NPTA Convention 

San Francisco is the site selected for the 
1964 spring convention of the National 
Paper Trade Association, according to the 
association’s executive secretary Glenn 
Leach. 

The NPTA’s annual convention will be 
held from March 15-18, 1964, Mr. Leach 
said, marking the first time in the associa- 
tion’s 58-year history that it has held such 
a four-day meeting on the West Coast. 


Management Discussion Is 
Scheduled for Chicago 


The Lithographers and Printers Nation- 
al Association has set Nov. 27-28 as the 
time and Chicago’s Edgewater Beach 
Hotel as the place for member company 
executives to discuss major management 
problems, appraise their experiences this 
year, and chart more profitable roads for 
progressive plants next year. 

Development of executive personnel 
qualified to promote future plant growth 
will be a major subject treated in work- 
shop sessions. Other topics, suggested by 
the directors after a survey and considered 
to be the most important to management 
in the current business and economic situ- 
ation, are labor and industrial relations, 
sales management techniques and prob- 
lems, profit budgeting and sales forecast- 
ing, decision making for executives, and 
direct costing as a tool for better manage- 
ment reports. 
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SEPTEMBER 

Typography °61 Exhibition, Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, Canada, Sept. 20-Oct. 8. 

Washington, D.C., Litho Club, Mid-Atlantic 
Litho Clinic, Harding Hall, Government Print- 
ing Office, Sept. 22-23. 

Biennial Middle Atlantic States Apprentice- 
ship and Training Conference, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Sept. 25-28. 

National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
annual meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, Sept. 27-30. 

Screen Process Printing Association, annual 
management conference, King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada, Sept. 28-30. 


OCTOBER 

International Association of Electrotypers & 
Stereotypers, 64th annual convention, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Oct. 2-5. 

Tag Manufacturers Institute, fall meeting, 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 4-5. 

International Typographic Composition Asso- 
ciation, 1961 convention, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada, Oct. 4-7. 

Graphic Arts Association Executives, annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 6-7. 

Mail Advertising Service Association, 40th an- 
nual convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York 
City, Oct. 6-9. 

SESGA—61 Tokyo, graphic arts equipment 
and supply show, International Trade Center 
Hall No. 2, Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 9-13. 

Printing Industry of America, 75th annual 
convention, Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 9-14. 

National Printing Equipment Association, an- 
nual meeting, Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Oct. 10-11. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, 44th an- 
nual convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York 
City, Oct. 10-13. 

Advertising Typographers Association of 
America, annual convention, El Merado Hotel, 
Palm Springs, Calif., Oct. 10-14. 

Graphic Arts Equipment & Supply Dealers 
Section, Printing Industry of America, general 
meeting, Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 12. 

Trade Binders Section of PIA, meeting, Pitts- 
burgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 12-13. 

New England Newspaper Mechanical Confer- 
ence, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, Oct. 14-15. 

National Metal Decorators, annual conven- 
tion, Sheraton-Chicago, Chicago, Oct. 16-19. 

National Safety Council, Printing and Pub- 
lishing, and Pulp and Paper Sections, industrial 
sessions during 1961 National Safety Congress, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 16-20. 

Packaging Institute, National Packaging Fo- 
rum, Biltmore Hotel, New York, Oct. 18-22. 

New England Newspaper Mechanical Confer- 
ence, Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, Oct. 21-22. 

National Paper Trade Association, fall con- 
vention and paper show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 22-25. 

Lithographers and Printers National Associa- 
tion, Bank Stationers Section, meeting, Pick- 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 23-24. 

Lithographers and Printers National Associa- 
tion, Label Manufacturers Division, meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 23-25. 

American Photoengravers Association, annual 
convention, Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 23-25. 

National Business Forms Associates, annual 
convention, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla., 
Oct. 23-25. 

Typography ‘61 Exhibition, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Montreal, Canada, Oct. 23-Nov. 12. 

Book Manufacturers Institute, convention, 
Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, Fila., 
Oct. 25-28. 

Graphic Arts Section of the North Central 
States Apprenticeship Conference, annual meet- 
ing, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 26-27. 

Rocky Mountain Mechanical Conference, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Oct. 27-29. 


Letters to the Editor 


(Concluded from page 4) 

new; I knew of every one of them. But, do 
half a dozen such form the nucleus for an 
argument? The millions of buildings be- 
ing planned, going up, or already up testi- 
fy to the sanity of architects generally. 

A final word: Is Mr. Metcalfe success- 
ful both as a typographer and as a profes- 
sional writer? I am a typographer and not 
a writer. But, I had something to say and 
I said it. Does it matter what style I used, 
just as long as I made my point clear? His 
letter convinced me of nothing. Just a few 
grand words which have the sound of a 
porcine quadruped he mentions so glibly 
in his third paragraph.—G. H. Perry, Ty- 
pographer, Indianapolis. 


SF Web Offset Conference 

The web offset press was the subject of 
a recent one-day conference staged in San 
Francisco by the Graphic Arts Employers 
Association. Speaking to printers and li- 
thographers from the west coast and Alas- 
ka were G, A. Mattson, Printing Industry 
of America; Ronald B. Renny, Crafts- 
men Press, Seattle; Frank Petersen, Stand- 
ard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, and Ken- 
neth L. Wallace of Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis. 


John W. Kirkpatrick Dies 


John W. Kirkpatrick, vice-president and 
secretary of the Chandler & Price Co., 
Cleveland, died July 13. He had recently 
marked 50 years of service with the firm. 


FEEDER 
PERFORATOR 
JOGGER 


TAKES A FULL 
26" SHEET 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 

All you do is place the 
stock on the feed board and 
push the “‘start’’ button. Au- 
tomation does the rest while 
you're free to work elsewhere. 


8,000 PER HOUR 

Here's profit speed! Yes 
...and here’s the smoothest, 
cleanest, highest quality work 
your most exacting trade 
could possibly demand . . 
precision-done at low cost. 


HIGHEST PRECISION STRIKE-INS 
Micro-exact in every re- 
spect. Flexible, easily set up. 
Positive in performance and 
produced automatically at 
speeds up to 4,800 per hour. 


SMALL SPACE—BIG PRODUCTION 

Look at the photograph 
again. Note the close-coupled 
compactness of this unit. 
Measures only 10’ long x 314’. 
Takes only small floor space 
to produce big returns. 


It’s ALL IN ONE 
..and ALL 


FOR HIGH SPEED PRODUCTION 


Here’s the new 26” high speed, big production marvel 
among perforators . . . a 3-in-1 all in line unit that 
offers you a measure of low cost performing efficiency 
never before available in equipment of this capacity. 
You simply set your stock on the feeder, touch the 
“start” button, and zip! ... there’s goes your Feeding, 
your Perforating, your Jogging 
AUTOMATICALLY (no more handling; no guiding, 
no watching) at 8,000 per hour! And you'll get up to 
4,800 an hour on the highest precision strike-in work 
you ever saw. Yes, Sir! Here’s the big labor saving, 
big production, big cost cutting unit you’ve been need- 
ing. Look into it now. Check its many features, its 
simplicity, its efficiency, its great profit potential. 
Write us for facts and figures today. 


. sailing thru 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 


1422-32 ALTGELD ST. 


USA. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL., 
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(Concluded from page 59) 


Management and New Equipment 


der and the blanket. This is thought to 
contribute to the printing of double 
dots and dirt in halftones. It is assumed 
that waves in the paper touch the blan- 
ket and pick up ink before the actual 
impression is made. 

On most presses, a brush is installed 
just ahead of the nip on the first unit. 
This flattens the sheet to the cvlinder 
and also helps to prevent small parti- 
cles of foreign matter from entering the 
cvlinders. But brushes can not be used 
on the other units because they would 
smear the ink, so compressed air is 
used to make the sheet cling to the im- 
pression cylinder. There are some new 
devices on the market to perform this 
function, and they should also be con- 
sidered when buying a new press. 

Some manufacturers are offering a 
choice of dampening systems on their 
larger presses. One can choose the 
standard system with molleton rollers 
or special rollers for paper covers. The 
Dahlgren system is also available, and 
the brush-doctor system is getting 
some attention and can be used with 
either molleton or paper covers. 

Some of these accessories can be 
fitted at the factory, and others can be 
added when the press is erected. But 
management's responsibility does not 
end with selecting useful accessories. 


The press must be properly placed 
for most efficient use. There must be 
work space, stock space, and work-in- 
process space. Each press should have 
proper illumination, and be equipped 
with a good examination table, work 
table, tool storage space, spares, sup- 
plies, and instruments. 

The press must be equipped with a 
set of major tools, and everything 
needed for fast servicing of each unit 
should be right at hand. This usually 
means an open-faced cabinet hung out- 
board on the platform railing at each 
station. 

Plates are not gummed in sequence 
on large presses. They are all gummed 
at once. So at every unit there should 
be a complete set of gumming equip- 
ment and supplies. The same applies to 
blanket washing, plate changing, and 
washup. 

It is up to management to survey the 
problems of the pressman and devise 
ways to reduce them to a minimum. 
One term for this is work simplifica- 
tion. It is another way of saying “bring 
each work station to its highest effi- 
ciency.” And one of the requirements 
is to see that all the accessories, tools, 
materials, and supplies needed for the 
job are at the right place at the right 
time. 


Charles W. Latham will answer questions on offset lithography. Enclose a self-addressed envelope and 
direct your inquiry to INLAND PRINTER /American Lithographer, 79 W. Monroe, Chicago 3 


O 


HOW CAN WE DETERMINE ahead of 
press time, just how much a sheet will 
stretch around the cylinder? 


A 


THERE IS NO mathematical formula to 
determine the exact stretch to be ex- 
pected in a sheet of paper going 
through an offset press. There are too 
many factors involved, many of them 


unknown 

What you are probably more inter- 
ested in than sheet stretch is image 
stretch. Sometimes the image stretches 


from front to back more than the sheet 
itself. Its enlargement can be estimated 
fairly closely if we rule out paper 
stretch. But we have to rely to some 
extent upon experience and tests. 

For instance, the image on a plate 
enlarges when we bend the plate 
around the cylinder. In bending the 
plate, the outside or image area is 
stretched while the inner surface is 
compressed. So if we know the nature 
and thickness of the metal and how 
much of the circle is comprised of 
image, we can work out this enlarge- 
ment mathematically. But plates are 
put under clamp tension to hold them 
flat against the cylinder, and_ this 
stretches them again. This is an un- 
known variable that can be estimated 
only after tests are made with different 
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A Simco static bar at the delivery of 
an Original Heidelberg cylinder 
press eliminates static electricity, 
preventing sheets from sticking 

and jamming as they are delivered. 


Dampener cleaners are designed to 
clean rollers, keep them round, and 


preserve their coverings. Above 
is a Mort unit; below, a Jomac 


cleaner with a dryer on top, which 


drains water off cleaned rollers. 


metals of different calipers, and difter- 
ent presses and pressmen. 

The next factor is the difference in 
size between the plate cylinder and the 
impression cylinder. If both cylinders 
are the same size, we may assume that 
the print on the paper would be the 
same size as the now enlarged image 
on the plate. But if the plate is packed 
to a larger diameter than its cylinder 
bearers and the impression cylinder re- 
mains bearer size, the print on the pa- 
per will be smaller. 

If the plate is packed to bearer 
height and the impression cylinder is 
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the number 


The control panel you see 
above belongs to Ludlow’s 
unique Ware-Scope. This 
giant electronic inspection 
and sorting system, together 
with AccuRay, makes Ludlow 
label papers 100 per cent 
quality controlled... on both 
gummed side and printing 
surface. 


Ware-Scope never misses, 
never tires, never blinks. Its 
sharp electronic gaze re- 
lentlessly spies and sorts 
out the slightest crease or 


in label papers 


smudge, splice or pinhole 
... defects the human eye 
might miss. 


Ludlow is the first and only 
paper converter with this 
new system. Never-ending 
research, new techniques 
such as Ware-Scope are rea- 
sons why you can always look 
to Ludlow for the finest in 
label papers. 


LUDLOW PAPERS 
WARE, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Division of Ludlow Corp. 


Ludiow produces a complete line of gummed and pressure-sensitive label papers, Relyon Reproduction Paper, and other specialty papers. 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


»—+ FOTOPIATE'8 +—*« 


NEW LON G SAT ele 
FOTOPLATE* 8 is S. D. RUN &., VERSATILE 


Warren’s new negative-work- 
ing, presensitized non-metallic 

Some lithographers report runs of 10,000 
to 20,000 with straight edge plates. 


FOTOPLATE?* 8 is ideal for 
yearbooks, sales manuals, 
booklets, brochures, tech- 
nical manuals (and the like). 


lithographic plate specifically 
designed for duplicators and 
small offset presses. 


FOTOPLATE* 8 has the lowest initial 
cost of any presensitized plate (12¢ for 
814” x 12” to 53¢ for 1934” x 23”). 


HIGH 
QUALITY 


SHORT EXPOSURE 


Exposure of FOTOPLATE* 
8 to arc lamps requires only 
14 to 14 the time needed for 
most other negative-work- 
ing plates. 


Tone values of any halftone or 
line negative are retained on 
FOTOPLATE* 8’s pigmented 
plastic surface. 


LOWE SIX 
cost 


EASY DEVELOPMENT 


FOTOPLATE* 8 may be exposed and mounted on 
the press without development, given a visible 
image with Warren’s Developer- Desensitizer Solu- 
tion, or developed with Warren’s FotoPlate De- 
veloping Ink (recommended for highest quality 
halftone reproduction). 


New high-speed sensitizer provides a 
strongly ink-receptive image after expo- 
sure. Result: faster roll-up, less waste, 
short-cut processing. 


100% USE 


100% use of plates, less waste and 
spoilage, easier handling in plate- 
room and pressroom. 


DISTINCTIVE COLOR 


Eliminates substitution, lets 
FOTOPLATE* 8 stand apart from 
other small-press negative plates. 


SMOOTH 
GRAIN 


Fine grained pigment-plastic 
surface has good water-hold- 
ing capacity and enough 
“tooth” to prevent roller skid- 
ding. Assures clean running, 
faithful reproduction. 


PRES Caliperis a sturdy 
.008 inches. This 
provides 
STABILITY 
easy han- 

dling, and makes packing on most 
duplicator plate cylinders unnec- 
essary. 


send for free 
booklet! 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
89 Broad Street 
Boston 1, Mass. 


Please send me Warren’s new booklet about FOTOPLATE* 8! e 


See a demonstration of Foto- 
Plate 8 in booths 104 — 105 
NAPL show September 27 
— 30, Hotel Commodore, 


New York. 


ATE* 
FOTOPL TE 8 *Trade-Mark for Warren’s presensitized lighographic plates. 


tid 
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Contact these 
Warren distributors 
for new FOTOPLATE 8: 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
Jones Graphic Products Co. 
ATLANTA, GA...M & F Supply Company, Inc. 


PRISTIN, Grafic Photo Supply 
BALTIMORE, MD....... George R. Keller, Inc. 

Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
BATON ROUGE, LA: Sograph, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. ...... Stickley-Siver, Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Bridgeport Engravers Supply Co. 
Pitman Sales Co. of New England 
W. Oliver Tripp Company 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.........Atlas Sales Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA...Litho Sales & Service 
CHARLOTTE, N.C...... George R. Keller, Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL... Bridgeport Engravers Sup. Co. 

Chicago Litho Products Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 

Progressive Lithoplate & Supply Co. 

K. Schlanger Company 

The Simplimat Corporation 

CINCINNATI, 0. G. C. Dom Supply Co. 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., Inc. 

Offset Plate Graining Co. 

CLEVELAND, O. . Bridgeport Engravers Sup. Co. 

Cleveland Litho Graining & Supply Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 

COLUMBUS, O..... Salem Graphic Supply Co. 

DALLAS, TEX...Lew Wenzel & Co. of No. Texas 

DAYTON, OHIO..... Salem Camera Company 

DENVER, COLO.Lew Wenzel & Co. of Colorado 

DETROIT, MICH....Garrick Photo Supply Inc. 

Industrial Photo Prod. Co. 

Lithomaster Company 

FORT WORTH, TEX..Fort Worth Photo Supply 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Garrick Photo Supply, Inc. 

HOUSTON, TEX..Lew Wenzel & Co. of So. Texas 

L. H. Kelley Company 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND..Hoosier Photo Sup. Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA....... M & F Supply Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO....Wenzel Equipment Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK...Roach Printers Sup. Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF...Smart Supply Co., Inc. 
Lew Wenzel and Co. of Southern Calif. 
The Stewart Co. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Reliable Lithographic & Offset Supply Co. 
MIDLAND, TEX........ The Southwestern Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Reimers Photo Materials Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, AINN........ T. K. Gray, Inc. 
Litho Supply Depot, Inc. 
MORRIS. Wi. Associated Graining Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Southeastern Printing Ink, Inc. 
NEWARK, N. J.....Globe Printers Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Chemco Photoproducts Co., Inc. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Bridgeport Engravers Supply Co. 
Chemco Photo Products Co., Inc. 
Interchemical Corp. 
Harold M. Pitman Company 
Roll-O-Graphic Corporation 
Technigraphic Dev. Inc. 
OAKLAND, CALIF..Alpha Photo Products, Inc. 
Lens & Camera Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA...<.... Penn Dell and Co. 


Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Arizona Printers Supply Co., Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.....Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Northeastern Composition Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE...... Litho Dev. & Research 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Offset Equip. & Supply Corp. 
QUINCY, MASS:....0::00.0< D. M. Products Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y....Graphic Arts Supply Co. 
Marks & Fuller, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rissmann Graphic Arts Supply Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS...Texas Type Foundry 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. ......0. Smart Supply Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF..Lew Wenzel and Co. 
SEATILE, WASH. A. D. Coy Co., Inc. 

Litho Dev. & Research 
SECAUCUS, IN. Harold M. Pitman Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Onondaga Litho sy Co., Inc. 
u 


Marks & Fuller, Inc. 
TOLEDO, O... Toledo Lithograin and Plate Co. 
TULSA, OKLA..... Lew Wenzel & Co. of Okla. 


National Plate Grainers 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

Mebco Graphic Arts Supply Co. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 
Young-Phillips Sales Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS...... G. E. Stimpson Co. 
TORONTO....and branches all across Canada 

Sears Limited 


OFFSET... 


Questions and Answers 


(Concluded from page 140) 


undercut, the print will be smaller. In 
fact, a set of conditions may be set up 
so that the print on the material will 
exactly match the image on the plate 
before the plate was clamped in the 
press. This is being done on metal dec- 
orating presses. 

In tin printing, the tin does not 
stretch. And if we can keep paper from 
stretching we can print same size. But 
there are uncontrollable variables in 
lithographing on paper. One is stretch, 
which is caused by the ironing-out ac- 
tion paper receives between the blan- 
ket and the impression cylinder. 

If you will picture in your mind a 
flat piece of dough being rolled out 
with a rolling pin, you will get an idea 
of what happens to paper. But paper 
has a small amount of elasticity and 
contracts after being squeezed. Just 
how much elasticity paper has, we 
have no way of knowing until we try 
a specific sheet under specific printing 
conditions. 

Some papers have more elasticity 
than others. Some have more air in the 
sheet and flatten rather than stretch. 
Press conditions are important because 
the stretching of the sheet may vary 
with the hardness or tightness of the 
blanket and the impression pressure. 

Moisture is also a factor. It may alter 
the ironing-out effect one way or the 
other. Furthermore, the sheet may 
stretch through pick-up of moisture 
alone. If too-dry paper is run under 
humid conditions, it will pick up mois- 
ture in the feeder, on the ramp, from 
the blanket, and on its way to the de- 
livery. This moisture may not pene- 
trate the sheet immediately, but it is 
carried into the delivered pile where it 
will penetrate and swell the sheet 
eventually. 

But if the paper has an R.H. of 8% to 
10% higher than the air in which it is 
being run, it will lose moisture in its 
travel from feeder to delivery. It will 
generally lose as much or more than it 
picks up from one blanket if the press- 
man can hold his dampening water to 
a minimum. 

Another variable is the amount of 
ink coverage and tack. When the sheet 
is peeled off the blanket, it receives a 
rather sharp bend, particularly on the 
last third. If there are large solids in 
this area and the ink has a high tack, 
some sheets can be stretched here. 

Many of the variables mentioned 
apply to four-color presses as well as to 


single-color equipment. But moisture 
pick-up from the air and from the blan- 
kets is not too important. It has been 
pretty well established that this mois- 
ture has little effect upon the register of 
the four colors. The expansion takes 
place in the pile. 

So to minimize image stretch in any 
press, pack the plates high, use a mini- 
mum of back pressure and dampening 
solution, do not have ink tack too high 
and, try to have the paper’s R.H. high- 
er than the pressroom atmosphere. 


COMPOSING ROOM... 


Four New Books 
On Typography 


(Concluded from page 77) 
that the development of the book is the 
development of the technology of the 
graphic arts we can judge the volume 
in its proper perspective. 

Unquestionably Mr. Glaister, a Brit- 
ish Council librarian, has produced a 
valuable and informative book. Most 
readers will find themselves so_ in- 
volved in the text they will be unable 
to put it down. Every phase of the 
graphic arts is included, technical and 
esthetic, and there is scarcely a ques- 
tion about the vast world of print 
which would come up without being 
at least partially answered. 

As in any volume of such scope, 
there are a few questionable items, but 
the work remains the most complete 
dictionary of printing which has been 
produced in many, many vears. 

Some of the technical terms used are 
of British derivation, but American 
readers should find little trouble inter- 
preting them. For example, “beard,” 
is defined: “1) In Great Britain, the 
space on a type between the bottom of 
the x-height and the upper edge of the 
shank or body. This space comprises 
the shoulder on which the face rests 
and the bevel by which it is raised from 
it, and is the area in which the descend- 
ers of lowercase letters extrude. 2) In 
U.S.A., the bevel between the face of 
a type character and the shoulder.” 

An Encyclopedia of the Book should 
be in the library of every school which 
offers courses in printing, and in the 
private library of every printer who is 
honestly interested in remaining 
abreast of the developments in his 
craft. It is a bargain, even at $17.95. 
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(Concluded from page 63) 


How 

LTF Star Target 
Checks 

Offset Quality 


er glass at 90° or at right angle (normal 
to the glass) and when these materials 
are in intimate contact with little or no 
air separation. These materials (glass, 
film, etc.) have a high index of refrac- 
tion. In turn, they have a strong colli- 
mating effect on all the light rays 
which makes them approach or be- 
come more parallel with the 90° rays. 

The use of Snell's Law and simple 
trigonometry will show why this is 
true. Consider a light ray from the car- 
bon arc. Suppose it travels to the arc 
lamp reflector and is then reflected to- 
ward the printing frame at an angle 
20° off the normal. If we consider the 
index of refraction of the cover glass, 
film, and plate coating to be the same 
and equal to 1.5, the angle of the re- 
fracted ray can be found from Snell's 


Law: 


Taking the index of refraction of air 
as 1.0, this law gives the angle of the 
refracted ray as: 

1 0.34 


= — —0.226, r= 13° 
1.5 1.5 


sin r=sin 20° x 


The amount that a ray 13° off 
the normal would undercut a transpar- 
ency in contact with a plate coating 
can be found by use of the tangent 
formula: 

Tangent of the nl 
Coating Thickness 
For an angle of 13° and for an average 
deep-etch coating thickness of 0.00025 
inch, the lateral undercut would be: 


Lateral Undercut—=Tan 13° x 
0.00025’’— 0.23 x 0.00025 — 0.00006” 


For a lateral undercutting of 0.00006 
of an inch to close up a resolution tar- 
get, the target would have to have 
8.333 black and 8,333 white equal 
width lines per inch. An undercutting 
of 0.00006 of an inch, or approximate- 
ly 1.5 microns, is very difficult to de- 
tect as a dot size change on the plate 
even with the best microscopes. If we 
apply these same formulas for very 
thin coatings such as are on surface 
and presensitized plates, the undercut- 
ting effect of an oblique light ray is 
even less. 


HURON CARBONS 


will increase efficiency 
and profits in your 


Business Forms 
operations! 


on 
RY 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
Sales Offices: Ridgewood, N.J. + Wilmette, Ill. 


Trouble free Port Huron sheets and rolls run 

better on all flat bed, automatic or semi-auto- 

matic collating equipment. Less down time means 

higher production .. . 

each hour. 

Stock sheets and rolls are shipped at once from 

inventories at Port Huron, New Jersey, Chicago 

and East St. Louis. Made to specification orders 

are shipped when promised. 

Write for our new, fully illustrated brochure, 

“The Story of Carbon Papers”. You'll see 

= all the steps we take to give you 
a consistently good product. 


more forms produced 


Warehouses: Ridgewood, N.J. + Chicago, Ill. + Fast St. Louis, Ill. 
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(Concluded from page 57) 


Effective Printing 
Means Communication 


dock its Stockholder’s Annual Report 
printing job over two other printers in 
spite of a higher price quotation. The 
banker explained, “The printing of this 
20-page booklet had to be good, and 
we knew that all three of the printers 
did quality work, so they were equal 
on that score. The clincher was that 
Bill Brodock and sales staff sat down 
with us and brought out different ways 
in which they could help us with the 
job. You might say it was the personal 
touch. They were interested in what 
we were trying to say to stockholders.” 

Last week, this same bank wanted to 
get an idea across to a certain group of 
its prospective bank customers. They 
knew where the customers were, and 
they had a mailing list; but because 
they were not quite positive of the ap- 
peal to use to influence this special 
group of people, they agreed to let 
Brodock Press think about the prob- 
lem. It’s the old story about the need 
for objectivity. The printing company 
was able to diagnose the problem and 
look at it from the bank’s customers’ 
viewpoint. (Bankers can be near- 
sighted, too.) The result was exactly 
what the situation called for. The bank 
liked Brodock’s idea and the choice of 
art. The job went on Brodock’s two- 
color press. 

Although idea-oriented thinking is 
primarily his sales philosophy, Brodock 
pushes this concept into every nook of 
the physical operation as well. He feels 
that every emplovee has to be sales 
conscious, especially the front-line per- 
sonnel who meet the customer first. 
Last fall, when a stimulating speaker 
was lecturing on principles of sales- 
manship at the Utica Sales Executive 
Club, Brodock’s secretary-receptionist 
was in first row, center, taking notes. 

Idea selling started in May of 1960 
when Bill Brodock, a graduate of 
Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Technol- 
ogy, took over the same plant in which 
he spent five years as superintendent. 
Because of his enthusiasm and aggres- 
siveness, business continues to grow in 
volume and profit. 

With the only two-color offset press 
in Utica, and a solid sales team with a 
working sales philosophy, Bill Brodock 
thinks positively about the future. Buy- 
ers of printing in Utica are gradually 
becoming exposed to idea-selling Bro- 
dock Press. They recognize th»t a Bro- 
dock salesman is not just a man with a 
printing press at his disposal, but a 
partner in communication. “We're al- 
ways glad to see a Brodock man stop in 
to see us,” one buyer said. 
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Take a comparative look at the merits of the 
A. B. Dick Model 360 offset machine. With 
the features that count—speed, convenience, 
ease of operation—the 360 scores high in 
every category. And after all, aren't these 
the most important considerations you face 


must judge for yourself. To help you, your 
local A. B. Dick products distributor will be 
happy to put the 360 through its paces. 
Look him up in the Yellow Pages. 

SPECIAL FREE OFFER 

Our 64 page Equipment Catalog contains 


in your day-in, day-out use of offset? 


Only one feature is missing—the evalua- 
tion of copy quality. This is something you 


complete specifications and illustrations of 
every A. B. Dick machine. It’s a must for 
your business library. Mail coupon today. 


A. B. Dick Model 360 vs Competitive Equipment 


(Standard models, without special accessories, as described in recently published price lists and 
specification sheets) 


A. B. Dick 360 


Machine 
A 


Machine | Machine 
B Cc 


Yes No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Excellent 


All Cylinders Self Adjusting 
Automatic Moistening System 

9000 Sheets Per Hour 

12 Ink-Roller System 

11” x 17” Sheet Size Capacity 

1044" x 164" Image Area 

Less Than 9 Square Feet Floor Space 
Speed of Initial Set-up 


Speed of Changing Various Sizes and 
Weights of Paper 


Ability to Run Magnetic Ink 


Poor Poor Poor 


Poor 
Good 


Poor 
Good 


Poor 
Good 


Excellent 
Excellent 


Efficiency of Chain Delivery-Receding 
Stacker 


OFFSET PRODUCTS 


Excellent Good Excellent | Excellent 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. |AP-91 
FREE 5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me my free copy of your Modern Duplicating Equipment Catalog 
today. 


NAME 


POSITION 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. ZONE 
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Concluded from page 61) 


How to Cut Your Costs 


Don't be penny-wise and pound-foolish when you 


look for ways to reduce costs in your 


business. Drastic action is often required. 


waiting until vou must cut deeply and 
harshly. Instead of firing workers, you 
might cut their working time and do 
away with paving any overtime costs. 
Or you might work your available 
force fewer hours, or stagger the hours, 
so as to keep fewer employees on at 
any time and shave your wage costs. 

You will find in cost-cutting day by 
day that little things mean a lot. Rather 
than slashing here and exterminating 
there—jobs, suppliers, or whatever— 
vou might find it wiser, from the stand- 
point of your own peace of mind and 
your public relations, to go over your 
operations methodically, week after 
week, stopping the little outflows of 
money that add up to large sums over a 
vear. 

Cost-cutting may be pride-cutting 
for the business owner. Frequently, he 
feels keenly that he needs this, that, or 
the other, when the cold, hard facts 
and figures show him that this project, 
practice, or technique actually is far 
more expensive than he believes. 

A printer went into a certain field 
with his eyes—and his mouth—open. 


He told everybody about his new in- 
terest and how well he had prepared 
for it. His competitors naturally re- 
doubled their efforts. After a few 
months, he knew that he was in deep 
trouble if he continued to stress the 
specific kind of business, for he wasn't 
getting his share of it, but the costs he 
had incurred to develop it were contin- 
uing. He lost tens of thousands of dol- 
lars before he came to the correct cost- 
cutting decision. It hurt his pride, but 
when he had made the decision and 
had carried it out (to dispense with the 
new specialty), it helped him in the 
other phases of his business. He finally 
recouped the losses, but it took him a 
long time to assuage his own pride. 
Fourth, cost-cutting is a matter of 
looking—and thinking about what vou 
see. A lot of businessmen, when they 
think of cost-cutting, think only of cut- 
ting employment. They might be wiser 
to think of spurring their collection 
procedures and thus cutting the inter- 
est they must pay on borrowed money. 
They might think of selling their tradi- 
tional location—for far more than they 


Try These Guidelines for Cost-Cutting 


1. Cost-cutting is a matter of timing. How 
well you invest your time, energy, and 
money determines how much profit you 


make. 


2. Cost-cutting may be a matter of policy. 
If you have specific goals in mind, your 
attitude on costs, big and little, will vary, 


depending upon your goals. 


3. Cost-cutting must be a part of plan- 
ning—short-range and long-range. You 
can't make plans without considering what 
you must do in order to work your plan 
effectively. 


4. Cost-cutting is a matter of looking— 
and thinking about what you see. A lot of 


businessmen, when they think of cost-cut- 
ting, think only of cutting employment. 
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5. Cost-cutting is a matter of attitude. 
You must apply shrewd judgment at all 
times and use prudence in all your busi- 
ness decisions to keep costs from accumu- 
lating that sooner or later you will have to 
cut. 


6. Cost-cutting is a matter of emphasis. If 
you must cut expenses, start where the loss 
will probably do the least damage in every 


way. 


7. Cost-cutting inevitably gets down to 
people. If you must discharge old and 
valued employees, it hurts you, no matter 
how necessary. The more you think about 
cost-cutting, day by day and week by 
week, the more you can put practices into 
effect that will increase your chances of 
business survival. 


ever dreamed it might be worth—and 
moving to a smaller and more efficient 
building in an industrial park, or else- 
where. They might think of adding 
salesmen, rather than cutting the avail- 
able working force. 

Fifth, when you get right down to it, 
cost-cutting is a matter of attitude. If 
you, as a businessman, apply your 
shrewdest judgment at all times and 
use prudence in all your business deci- 
sions, vou will be able to keep from ac- 
cumulating costs that, someday, must 
be cut. Always bear in mind that any 
extra in a business—any luxury—quick- 
lv becomes a habit to you, and to those 
who work with vou. They expect it. If 
vou try to take it away, there’s no tell- 
ing how much you suffer in ill will. 

One of the largest electrical manu- 
facturing unions in the world was 
organized by a shrewd vyoungster— 
James B. Carey, then working at a ma- 
chine—when the company called off a 
picnic it voluntarily had been promot- 
ing each vear as a goodwill gesture. 
The resentment among its workers, 
robbed of something which had been a 
gift of the company in the first place, 
was so great the next day that young 
Mr. Carey signed up virtually all of 
them and organized one of the strong- 
est union locals in the world in a mat- 
ter of hours. The company capitulated 
to the new union’s demands in a few 
days. 

If vou will think a long time before 
allowing new cost-increasing practices, 
customs, or whatever to become nor- 
mal, you may save yourself a lot of 
headaches by not having to cut these 
costs later. 

Sixth, cost-cutting is a matter of em- 
phasis. If you must cut expenses, start 
where the loss will do the least dam- 
age, in every way. Many a business- 
man starts with his advertising, when, 
99 times out of 100, he should either 
keep the advertising going, or even in- 
crease it. Frequently, the same _busi- 
nessman will overlook obvious sources 
of cost-cutting because he will not 
analyze thoroughly his problem, his 
operations, and his situation. 

Seventh, cost-cutting inevitably gets 
down to people. If you must discharge 
old and valued employees, it hurts you, 
no matter how necessary. If you must 
stop dealing with suppliers who are old 
friends and look for a better deal else- 
where, you are hurt as well as they. It 
is impossible to operate a_ business 
without incurring hurts or causing 
them, at least accidentally. It is in the 
nature of things. But the more you 
think about cost-cutting, day by day 
and week by week, the more you can 
put practices into effect that will in- 
crease your chances of business survi- 
val and will lessen your chance of hurt- 
ing vourself and others. 
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To depict the paper-making stage in the production of H&W qual- 
ity printing papers, woodcut artist Ted Davies shows the “wet end” 
of Scott Mobile Number Nine, one of the newest and most modern 
paper machines in the country. At the wet end, the selected mix- 


ture of pulp fibers and additives is fed from a “head box” (in 
foreground) to a fine bronze wire screen, capable of speeds of up 
to 2,000 feet-per-minute, on which the paper is formed. Beyond, 
the paper is dried, perhaps surface treated, and then calendered 
to desired smoothness. Photo at left shows the metal and glass hous- 
ing which neatly encloses the huge steam drums of a drier section. 


MOBILE INDEX 


. .. a versatile printing paper for covers, business forms, cards, catalogs 
and cut-outs. Mobile Index is a snappy, durable sheet—smooth for 
sharp printing, offset or letterpress. Order it in bright White and six 
popular colors—Buff, Canary, Cherry, Blue, Salmon, and Green. For 
swatches or samples, call your H&W paper merchant. Or contact 
ay Hollingsworth & Whitney Division, Scott Paper Company, 230 Park 
: Avenue, New York 17, New York; 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 


H &W BRINGS OUT THE BEST IN PAPER 


Order Mobile Index (White and Colors), Mobile White Tag, Mobile 
i Ivory Tag, Mobile Vellum and Mobile Cream Postcard in handy one-ream 
cartons from these H&W merchants: 


fy, ALABAMA MAINE NEW YORK PRRs o'ccacsopeces Chatfield & Woods Co. 
SS MARYLAND € ghamton Paper The Mudge Paper Co., Inc. 
Baltimore. .............. Bradiey-Reese Co.. Inc. Brooklyn... «Price Nocks Paper Company RHODE ISLAND 
ver Paper The Mudge PaperCo. Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. —providence.............. Narragansett Paper Co. 
Little Rock...... Western Newspaper Union Barclay Paper Co. 
Kirk Paper Co, Andrews Paper Co. New York............ M.M.Elish &Co. SOUTH DAKOTA 
os iper Century Paper Co. mpic P. Sioux Falls........... Western Ni per Union 
Olympic Paper Co., Inc. ewspa| 
COLORADO Colonial Paper Co. Saxon Paper Corp. TENNESSEE 
Dixon & Co. Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. New York............ Lindenmeyr-Schiosser Co. Chattanooga......... Southern Paper Company 
Dixon & Co. Springfield... ...... Rourke-Eno Paper Co. inc. Fine Papers, Inc, Memphis............. Western Newspaper Union 
MICHIGAN Rochester............. Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
idgeport...........Geo. W. Millar & Company Chope-Stevens Paper Co. Dixon & Company 
Hartford. ............ Rourke-Eno Paper Co, inc. Detroit............ The Union Paper & Twine Co. Paper Co., Inc. 
New Haven.......... Rourke-Eno Paper Co. inc. Grand Rapids........... Grand Rapids Paper Co. HOUStON. E. C. Palmer & Co. 
Jacksonville. ............ Virginia Paper Co. inc. Sagmaw................. The Dudley PaperCo. pajeigh .. Epes-F UTAH 
EC. Palmer & Co. NORTH DAKOTA VIRGINIA 
euencia 4 Western Newspaper Union —Norfolk............... Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Ditiard Paper Co. Minneapolis. Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co. Peper Co. 
Howard Printing Company Minneapolis.......... The Paper Supply Inc. The Johnston Paper Co. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
IDAHO Anchor Paper Co. Merchants Paper Co. Washington................. Stanford Paper Co. 
Dixon & Co Gascon Paper Co.  Washington.................. Virginia Paper Co. 
Columbus........ Cincinnati Paper & Cordage Co. WISCONSIN 
Empire PaperCo. MISSOURI res Hull Paper Co. Green Bay.............. Steen-Macek Paper Co. 
Hobart Paper Co. ‘Kansas City................ Wertgame Paper Co, Paper Merchants, inc. Milwaukee............ Paper Co. 
Mcintosh Paper Co. Springfield. ............... Wertgame PaperCo. QKLAHOMA Milwaukee.......... Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Chicago... Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. St. Lowis............ Bermingham & ProsserCo. Tulsa................ Western Newspaper Union EXPORT ONLY 
James White Paper Co. St. Lowis............... Tobey Fine Papers, inc. PENNSYLVANIA NEW YORK 
Rock Island. ............. C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 
ANA Philadelphia......... W. B. Kilthour & Sons, Inc. Moller & Rothe, inc 
Sort Taytor-Martin Paper Co, Dixon & Co. Philadelphia... ...... Whiting-Patterson Co. inc. New Fred C. Strype, Inc. 
The Milicraft Paper Co. WEBRASKA | 
indiana Paper Co. Western Newspaper Union PRINTED OFFSET ON MOBILE BLUE INDEX, 25% x 30'2—220/M 
indianapolis. .............. C.P. Lesh PaperCo. Western Paper Company 5 38 HARRIS TWO COLOR- WHITE PRINTED SILKSCREEN 
; NEW HAMPSH 
Des Moines........... Western Newspaper Union THIS SAMPLE IS PERFORATED FOR EASY REMOVAL 
Sinn Westera Newspaper Union C. M. Rice Paper Co. E 
Wichit Garfield Card & Paper Co., Inc. ivici 
Holl rth & Whitney D | 
New Alco Paper Co. WEW MEXICO TT 
Shreveport........... Western Newspaper Union Dixon & Co ee SCO PADER COM PANY 
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Those interested in literature described are asked 
to write direct to the company listed in the item. 
New Literature copy must reach the editor by the 
15th of the month preceding magazine's issue date. 


Direct-Image Lithography 
Described in Booklet 

The direct-image offset lithographic 
process is described in step-by-step fash- 
ion in a two-color, illustrated booklet 
available from the d-i Offset Corp., 5201 
Old Orchard Rd., Skokie, Ill., an affiliate 
of Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 

The d-i process will produce offset 
plates directly from type and line and 
halftone engravings without photome- 
chanical processing, according to the firm. 
The d-i Corp., developer of the process, 
uses it to publish SR&D’s listing of busi- 
ness publications and other materials. 


Acme Storage Assemblies 

Data on a line of kits, which industrial 
users can assemble into storage units, 
racks, work benches, and carts, is avail- 
able from Acme Steel Co., Fabricated Ma- 
terials Division, 135th St. and Perry Ave., 
Chicago 27. The kits feature Acme’s 
Slotted Angle framing material and come 
with all parts cut to length and assembly 
hardware provided. 


Screen Process Printing 

“Inks & The Screen Process,” another in 
the Scientific Inkmaking series, has been 
published by Coates Brothers Inks, Ltd., 
Easton St., Rosebery Ave., London WC1, 
England. The 34-page booklet contains 
chapters on the screen process principle, 
equipment, the stencil, mechanization and 
semimechanization, and screen process 
printing inks. 


Merit Bond Sample Book 


The Byron Weston Co., Dalton, Mass., 
has published a sample book presenting 
its line of Merit Bond, 25% cotton fiber pa- 
pers. Information on stock sizes, substance 
weights, and weights per 1,000 sheets is 
included, as well as details on opaque 
bond, typewriter sizes, envelopes, etc. 


Samples of the Merit Bond, 25% cotton 
fiber papers are featured in a packet from 
the Byron Weston Co. 


Fletcher Manifold Paper 

Fletcher Paper Co., 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, has produced a four-page folder 
demonstrating its Manifold, a thin paper 
for advertising and office forms printing. 
Available in white and five colors, Mani- 
fold is designed principally to reduce post- 
age costs of large and frequent promotion- 
al mailings. 


Thermogrip Adhesive Data 


A series of bulletins, containing infor- 
mation on the seven most recently devel- 
oped formulations of Thermogrip, a hot 
metal adhesive, has been published by the 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 Fed- 


eral St., Boston 7. Materials which can be 
bonded with each of the formulations, 
when used with a Thermogrip applicator, 
are listed. 


Direct Image Plates 


Polychrome Technical Bulletin No. 2, 
the second in a series dealing with offset 
printing from direct image plates, has 
been published by the Polychrome Corp., 
2 Ashburton Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 


Cline Paper Roll System 


An instruction manual covering the 
Cline paper roll reel system has been com- 
piled by R. Hoe & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th 
St., Bronx, N.Y. Using more than 40 illus- 


CHANDLER and PRICE / MODEL-3 


14%” x 22” 
Super Heavy Duty Automatic Press 


Extra rugged construction which has 
always been a dominant feature of 
Chandler and Price ity sai Heavy 


Duty Presses has been further am- 
ified in this NEW Model-3 Super 
leavy Duty Automatic Press. In 
addition. many new features which 
assure faster production and greater 
operating ease have also been in- 
corporated. 


These include: 

e@ Outboard bearings for flywheel shaft 
attached to main frame. 

e Rotary pump with separate motor. 
Automatic stop with clutch and 
brake. 

Platen impression control. 
Delayed action register mechanism. 


e Two large diameter flywheels. 

e Larger sheet. 

e Faster speed. 

e Constant speed motor with built in 
mechanical variable drive. 

e Increased strength back shaft. 

¢ Improved ball bearing delivery slide. 

e Improved design feed table drive. 

e Increased diameter wrist pins. 

e's” cutting plate—standard equip- 

ment, 

All feeder controls—left front of press. 

Gripper bar cam eliminated. 

Improved feed bar adjustment. 

Adjustable selective feed table drive. 

Elimination of crank shaft. 

Tapered sleeve type flywheel. 

Pile height feeler mechanism re- 

designed. 


Write for descriptive circular A-I19 


THE CHANDLER AND PRICE COMPANY 


6000 Carnegie Avenue °¢ 


‘Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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trations, the manual describes such as- 
pects as the reel tension paster system and 
components, installation instructions, pre- 
operation adjustments, the principles of 
operation, etc. 


Data Sheet, Catalog 
On ColorTran Lighting 


A catalog of ColorTran custom power 
cables and a data sheet on the ColorTran 
lighting system have been published by 
the Natural Lighting Corp., 630 S. Flower 
St., Burbank, Calif. The four-page catalog 
offers technical information and specifica- 
tions on main feeder, converter supply, 
and light distribution cables, and light 
extension cords. 


Contents of the data sheet include ex- 
posures with the ColorTran lighting sys- 
tem, procedures for line and continuous- 
tone work and screened halftones using 
glass screens, gray contact screens, and 
magenta contact screens. 


K-C Shipping Guide 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., 
has announced a four-page pamphlet 
which gives the scheduled shipping peri- 
ods for 14 grades of the firm’s coated 
printing papers. The guide, to be issued 
weekly, will enable distributors to quote 
shipping promises to their printer custom- 
ers without prior inquiry to the mill, the 
company said. 


SUPERIOR PRINTING SURFACE OF 


Send for new 
LPENA 

MANIFOLD 

broadside. 

Available on request. 
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provides trouble-free performance on automatic equipment 


It is now easier than ever for printers to give 
cost-conscious buyers a good printing job, 
crisp and clean, and at the same time permit 
them to save on paper cost and mailing cost. 
The prime feature of ALPENA MANIFOLD 
is its superior printing surface. Uniform and 
dimensionally stable, this 9# paper is lint- 
free, lies flat. Available in brilliant white and 


six bright colors. 


FLETCHER 


PAPER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
MILL AT ALPENA, MICHIGAN 


Adhesives Discussed 
In 41-Page Manual 


Adhesive types, properties, handling, 
storage problems, and testing are dis- 
cussed in a 40-page manual published by 
the Adhesion to Board Committee, Pack- 
aging Institute, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 

Dealing with types, properties, and stor- 
age of boards as well as adhesives, the 
manual is intended for firms concerned 
with side seaming and closure gluing of 
folding cartons. Also included is a chart 
of various adhesive properties. 


3-D Promotional Piece 


A three-dimensional promotion piece 
for the Phillipsburg Inserter has been de- 
vised by the manufacturer, Bell & Howell 
Co. at 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
Titled “A New Dimension in Your Mail- 
ing,” the sheet comes with a pair of 3-D 
glasses for viewing the photo of the ma- 
chine in the third dimension. 


Velva-Glo Fluorescent Inks 


Color swatches of fluorescent inks, 
made with Velva-Glo pigments Type P- 
1500, are available from Radiant Color 
Co., 830 Isabella St., Oakland 7, Calif. 
Nine colors are available: orange-red, yel- 
low, pink, green, orange, red, chartreuse, 
magenta, and orange-yellow. 


Graphic Arts Theses List 


A list of theses dealing with the graphic 
arts and prepared over the past 30 years 
at colleges and universities has been pub- 
lished by South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, $.D. Listed chronologically, 
each entry contains thesis title, author, 
school for which it was prepared, and, if 
available, a brief summary of the work. 


Brokaw Opaque Paper 


“Dramatic Combination” is the title of 
a four-page, illustrated brochure describ- 
ing the qualities of Brokaw Opaque offset 
papers made by the Wausau Paper Mills 
of Brokaw, Wis. The brochure includes 
sample strips and a photograph from the 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival Associa- 
tion’s season program for which the Bro- 
kaw Opaque is being used. 


Wausau Paper Mills has published a four- 
page brochure, “Dramatic Combination,” 
which describes its line of Brokaw Opaque 
offset papers. 


Brokaw. 
Opaque 
Offset 
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Factors necessary to accurate estimating 
of printing job costs are discussed in a 
manual issued by Kimberly-Clark. 


Offset Estimating Aids 


“How to Use the Offset Estimating 
Aids,” an instruction manual discussing 
the tools required to estimate printing job 
costs, has been produced by the Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. The seven- 
page, illustrated booklet is designed to 
supplement and clarify the “Offset Esti- 
mating Aids” manual first issued by the 
firm in 1958. 


Testing Machines List 


A listing of 1,239 physical testing ma- 
chines for various industries, including the 
graphic arts, has been published by Test- 
ing Machines, Inc., 72 Jericho Turnpike, 
Mineola, N.Y. Machines are listed in 
alphabetical order. 


Selecting Printing Papers 


The S. D. Warren Co., 89 Broad St., 
Boston 1, has published a “Guide for Se- 
lecting Printing Papers.” The booklet 
demonstrates how type, line engravings, 
halftones, and process color will reproduce 
on 21 kinds of printing paper. It has 70 
pages and 38 illustrations, 12 of them in 
full color. 


Testing Instruments 


Information on optical and physical test 
instruments is contained in a 28-page, il- 
lustrated catalog available from the Gard- 
ner Laboratory, Inc., 5521 Landy Lane, 
Bethesda 14, Md. 


Winsor & Newton Catalog 


Winsor & Newton, Inc., 881 Broadway, 
New York City, has published its 1961 
catalog of colors and materials for artists 
and designers. The catalog has 96 pages 
of items for the printer, engraver, photo 
retoucher, etc. 


Acme Wire Stitchers 


Acme Steel Co., 135th St. and Perry 
Ave., Chicago 27, has prepared a bulletin 
illustrating and describing its complete 
line of wire stitchers. A comprehensive 
specifications table covering each of the 
11 models is included. 


Optical Brighteners Data 


A demonstration kit containing infor- 
mation, descriptive literature, and promo- 
tional material on the use of optical 
brighteners in printing papers is available 
from the American Cyanamid Co., Dyes 
Dept., 111 W. 40th St., New York 18. 


Ansco Hyfinol Information 


A data sheet, four-page brochure, and 
developing chart, all dealing with Ansco’s 
Hyfinol film developer, have been pub- 
lished by the Ansco Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corp., Binghamton, N.Y. 
The brochure contains general informa- 
tion, while the data sheet describes the 
substance in more technical terms. The 
developing chart is printed on cardboard 
stock for hanging on the wall. 


Ink Drying Article 


“Proper Drying on Presses,” an article 
dealing with ink and coating drying on all 
types of web-fed presses, has been re- 
printed and made available by B. Offen & 


Co., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 2. Drying 
aspects such as ventilation, safety factors, 
chilling, types of dryers, etc., are dis- 
cussed in regard to various presses. 


Anken Products Catalog 


A 24-page catalog and price list on its 
papers, films, emulsions, processors, and 
chemicals has been published by the An- 
ken Chemical & Film Corp., Newton, N.J. 
A section called “Darkroom Tips” is also 
included. 


Polychrome Technical Data 


Presensitized, plastic-fiber offset plates 
are discussed in the third of a technical 
bulletin series published by the Poly- 


% APPLIES LABELS TO MORE THAN 


Automatically feeds, cuts, glues and attaches address labels to maga- 
zines, newspapers, tabloids, catalogs and flyers. Applies roll strip 
labels, continuous pack form labels, and tape strip labels pre-addressed 
from your plate, stencil or punched card system. Even applies cut or 
individual labels! Easily adjusted for changes in thickness of piece or 


position of label. 


CHESHIRE 


INCORPORATED 


The Cheshire Model C. 


Write for 
descriptive brochure 


Dept. 1A-9 


1644 N. Honore St.* Chicago 22, Ill. 
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chrome Corp., 2 Ashburton Ave., Yonkers, 
N.Y. It provides information on all phases 
of exposing and processing Polykote and 
Rapidkote plates, as well as noting proper 
inks, fountain solutions, and press work. 


Pitney-Bowes “Post” 

The first issue of the “PB Post,” a quar- 
terly bulletin of postal information and 
human interest items about mailing, has 
been published by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Box 741, Stamford, Conn. 


Offset Blanket Filmstrip 


The Polyfibron offset press blanket is 
described in a 10-minute filmstrip with 
recorded commentary, available from the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Division, W. 


R. Grace & Co., Cambridge 40, Mass. The 
step-by-step procedure for mounting the 
blanket on the press is illustrated. 


Leiman Pumps, Motors 


The 32-page Catalog 561 lists data on 
air-pressure and high-vacuum pumps, gas 
boosters, and air motors made by Leiman 
Bros., 102 Christie St., Newark 5, N.J. 


“Management Bookshelf” 


The “Management Bookshelf,” an an- 
nual catalog of all books, periodicals, and 
films produced by the American Manage- 
ment Association, is now available from 
AMA headquarters, 1515 Broadway, New 
York, 36. Included in the 48-page cata- 
log is an order form. 


BORN 
LEADER 


Here is the paper that is always up front 


when an economical light weight paper is needed. 


Millers Falls Opaque Parchment does more, yet 


costs less, because it offers maximum opacity 


with minimum bulk. For a superior white paper 


with outstanding printability, specify 


MILLERS FALLS 


OPAQUE 
PARCHMENT 


25% COTTON CONTENT 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY « 


MILLERS FALLS. MASS. 
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Professional Photographers 
Publish 1961-62 Directory 

The 1961-62: Directory of Professional 
Photography, a cross-indexed listing of 
more than 6,500 member studios and pho- 
tographers of the Professional Photogra- 
phers of America, Inc., has been published 
by the organization, 152 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 

The 144-page directory, categorized by 
state, city, and photographic classifica- 
tion, is designed for publishers, editors, 
art directors, purchasing agents, and other 
buyers of commercial photography. 


Die-Cut Punch Card 
By J. A. Richards Co. 


A die-cut punch card, demonstrating 
the various sizes of Richards’ Tough 
Temper punches, has been devised by the 
J. A. Richards Co., 903-05-07 N. Pitcher 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. The dimension of 
each punch is listed, as well as informa- 
tion on the kind of die used. 

The various types of dies, such as split- 
wad, heavy-edge, back bored, etc., are 
illustrated. Tips on how to order punches 
are also included. 


Richards Co. has devised a die-cut card to 
demonstrate Tough Temper punches. 
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Taper Throat 


Red Dot Artar Lens 


The Goerz Red Dot Artar lens is de- 
scribed in a brochure available from the 
C. P. Goerz Optical Co., 461 Doughty 
Blvd., Inwood 96, N.Y. Published espe- 
cially for cameramen, the brochure in- 
cludes two tables of object and image dis- 
tances, camera angles, etc. 
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Texturama Photographs 
Of Nature’s Beauties 

Texturama, a photographic series cap- 
turing the action of light on surfaces of 
natural materials, has been developed by 
Customlab, 34 E. 23rd St., New York 10, 
which has published a catalog of available 
prints. 

Designed for various applications in- 
cluding use as backgrounds for ad layouts, 
technical manuals, package designs, etc., 
the photos cover such unusual subjects as 
sunlight on sand, the variegated patterns 
on a lizard’s back, the design of stone, and 
others. 


Colitho Offset Equipment 


A catalog listing its offset duplicating 
plates and supplies has been published by 
the Colitho Division of the Columbia 
Ribbon & Carbon Manufacturing Co., 
Glen Cove, N.Y. 


T. B. Wood’s Bulletin 


Motion control variable speed drives, 
manufactured by T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., are illustrated and 
discussed in Bulletin 25103. The 16-page 
bulletin describes MS sheaves, rated from 
2 to 15 hp, and MCS sheaves, 7.5 to 20 
hp rating. 


Contak Tints, Films 


The 132 patterns and 27 colors in the 
Contak line of color tints and shading 
films are shown in a brochure available 
from Chart-Pak, Inc., Leeds, Mass. The 
brochure also describes the matte-finish 
Mylar sheets which are printed on a spe- 
cial order basis. Included for the first time 
is data on the new translucent white and 
black Contak sheets for use in making 
slide presentations. 


Furnace Design Guide 


Design considerations for remelt and 
stereo furnaces is the subject of the “Engi- 
neering Guide” issued by the Nolan Corp., 
Rome, N.Y. The 20-page, two-color re- 
port, which also contains photographs and 
sketches, reviews specifications and engi- 
neering data for Nolan designs from 600- 
pound to 60-ton furnaces. 


Wausau Exact Bond Paper 

A sample and specification booklet deal- 
ing with Exact Bond is available from 
Wausau Paper Mills Co., Brokaw, Wis. It 
contains samples of all weights and fin- 
ishes in both white and pastel colors. 


Wausau Paper Mills Co., has published a 
sample booklet of its Exact Bond papers. 


Mount Hope Machinery 


Data on Mount Hope rolls and shrink- 
ing equipment is available in two bulle- 
tins published by the Mount Hope Ma- 
chinery Co., 15 Fifth St., Taunton, Mass. 
Both bulletins are illustrated. 


Syntron Products Catalog 


A catalog of vibratory materials han- 
dling equipment, vibrating parts handling 
equipment, mechanical shaft seals, paper 
joggers, portable power tools, and power 
rectification equipment has been pub- 
lished by the Syntron Co., 515 Lexington 
Ave., Homer City, Pa. Catalog 616 con- 
tains more than 200 illustrations and pre- 
sents descriptions and specifications on all 
Syntron products. 


Three-Way Solenoid Valve 


Information on a new three-way sole- 
noid valve, designed to eliminate clogging 
when providing vacuum to collating ma- 
chine activators, has been published by 
the Automatic Switch Co., Florham Park, 
N.J. In operation, the aluminum valve al- 
ternately supplies and breaks vacuum to 
the suction cups which pick up and stack 
sheets of paper. 


United Eyelet Brochure 

The Fastener Division of United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Shelton, Conn., has 
published a brochure discussing advan- 
tages of its eyelet machines, tools, and 
eyelets for cutting the installed costs of 
assembly. 


WHY ARE 


of 


Automatic 
Rotary 
Plate 
Washer 


Automatic 
Fiat Plate 
Washer 


DYCRIL* INSTALLATIONS 


ROBERTSON EQUIPPED ? 


80% of the Dycrilinstallations in operation today are equipped with Robertson Dycril Plate- 
making equipment. The reason for this overwhelming preference is simple: Robertson 
equipment is unequalled by any other. Robertson offers more field-proven design and 
operating features which ensure quick, efficient, low cost plate production. Before you 
choose your flat or rotary Dycril equipment, get complete details on the choice of the 
leaders. The complete range of Robertson Dycril Platemaking equipment—Conditioning 
Cabinets, Exposure Units and Automatic Washout Units—is described in Bulletin DP. 


Write or call for it today. 


Robertson also builds a complete line of pre- 
cision cameras to complete your installation. 


*Du Pont's trademark for its photopolymer printing plate. 


ROBERTSON PHOTO-MECHANIX, INC. PHOTO 


CHICAGO 31, 


7440 LAWRENCE AVENUE 


MECHANIX 


ILLINOIS 
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IDEA NO. 197 


This Cutie Is No Quitter! 


Come rain, hail, sleet, snow and the 
“Ides of March” this giant (9 ft.) 
display can be depended on to stick 
to the job for The Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. of Philadelphia. The 
bold young lady with broom and 
mop ties in with crystal clarity to 
the theme announced on the service 
station window beside her. The 
impact pieces were created under 
the direction of Atlantic’s Sales 
Promotion Production Mgr., 
James G. Yeager and silk screened 
on hleen-Stik’s super-tough 
Flex-Stik by Display Com- 
pany of America under the super- 
vision of Harry Mazur. 


Label Labels Label... 


IDEA NO. 198 


. .. On this Floating First Aid Kit 
made by Forest City Products, 
Inc. of Cleveland. To emphasize 
their “Gold Award” trade name, 
William E. Crofut, Jr.. President 
and Russel W. Nielsen, Director 
of Purchases decided to add a gold 
foil label on top of the Kromekote 
label on the unsinkable poly- 
ethylene container. The result of 
the two labels, produced by Allen 
Hollander Midwest Corp. under 
the direction of Dick Wohlstein. is 
astriking 3-D effect. Naturally, both 
labels are printed on Kleen-Stik 
pressure-sensitive stock for ease of 
application, wearability and com- 
pelling visual effects. 


Whether your needs call for 
weatherproof outdoor dis- 
plays. or labels for labels — 
you'll find hleen-Stik is the 
right answer. See your reg- 
ular printer or write direct. 


ADHESIVE 


SELP-STICGCKING 


MOS T VERGATILE 


WORLD'S 


PRODUCTS, 
7300 West Wilson Avenue 
Chicago 31, Hlinois 
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Devoted to timely items concerning men associ- 
ated with the graphic arts industry. Copy must 
reach the editor by 15th of the month preceding 
issue date. 


Chester L. Thorndike, Jr., and Robert 
N. Kervick have been named vice-presi- 
dent of sales, and a director and assistant 
to the president, respectively, for the F. 
A. Bassette Co., Springfield, Mass. print- 
ing firm. 


C. L. Thorndike Robert N. Kervick 
M. G. Lewis, president of Lewis Busi- 
ness Forms, Miami, Fla., has been made 
an honorary citizen of New Orleans where 
his firm’s fourth plant has been opened. 
Bert Stern has been appointed assistant 
to Fred D. Alter, general manager of 
Hempstead Press, Hempstead, N.Y. 

Elmer Fitzgerald has succeeded Rich- 
ard Pierce as manager of the Printing Di- 
vision of Wallace-Homestead Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Len Fellows has been named director 
of planning for the Einson-Freeman Co., 
Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 

Edward H. Sundermann, president of 
Progress Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, 
has been elected president of the Junior 
Achievement of Greater Cincinnati, Inc. 

Guy J. Damiano has been appointed 
printing department manager for the 
Glens Falls (N.Y.) Post Co., succeeding 
Luther J. Calkins who has retired. 

Irving Lush of the New York School of 
Printing has been named president of the 
Printing Teachers Guild of New York, suc- 
ceeding John M. Fontana of Arthur S. 
Somers Junior High School. 

Anthony Terracciano, president of the 
Community Press, has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Co. 

George E. McLaughlin, superintendent 
of the Voorhees Technical Institute, New 
York City, has retired after 24 years in 
lithographic education. Succeeding him 
will be Dr. Edwin Miner. 

Roland A. Beyer has been named Sa- 
vannah, Ga., branch manager for the Sin- 
clair & Valentine Co., succeeding W. R. 
Mosby who has been transferred to Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


T THINK Youre 
JUST THE YOUNG MAN 
WE NEED FOR OUR 
NEWBURGH BRANCH 


Frye One-Time carbon papers 
for the forms printer are ready 
for FAST delivery in—Roll, Proc- 
essed, Spot and Flat Sheet car- 
bons... Write for new price and 
Product information catalog. 


For the Best Business Impression 
Always Specify FRY 


ysl 


The Industry's FIRST COMPREHENSIVE 


HANDBOOK 


On Planning and Imposition 


Written Ay printers for printers, 
PLANNING FOR BETTER IMPOSITION 
is packed with planning tips, oper- 
ating procedures, hints and tricks 
taken from years of experience in 
commercial printing. 

Designed as a manual for all con- 
cerned with planning printing at 
any stage, the book also breaks 
down the complex science of im- 
position into clear, concise terms 
readily understandable to the print- 
ing “layman.” 

144 profusely illustrated pages— 
incl. 96 pages of imposition layouts. 
Price: $10.00 a copy postpaid. 
Send check or money order to Book Dept. 

INLAND / American 
PRINTER / Lithographer 

79 W. Monroe, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Jesse J. Lehman of Georgian Lithogra- 
phers, Inc., has been appointed chairman 
of the Lithographic Division of the New 
York Employing Printers Association, suc- 
ceeding Seymour Udell of Advertisers 
Offset Corp. 


Jesse J. Lehman David P. Brannin 


David P. Brannin has been elected 
vice-president-controller of UARCO, Inc., 
Barrington, Ill., printers of continuous 
business forms. 

Robert Steinberg has founded Type 
Masters, Inc., Hempstead, N.Y., a new ty- 
pographic firm specializing in composition 
for publications. 

Andrew J. Paulson, active in the photo- 
engraving field for nearly 55 years, died 
August | in Astoria, N.Y. at the age of 66. 

Charles V. McMains has been appointed 
graphic arts purchasing agent for Para- 
mount Pictures Corp., New York City. 

Charles F. Baier of Rathburn & Bird 
Co., Inc., has succeeded Walter Lorenz of 
the Walter Lorenz Co., as president of the 
Graphic Arts Employing Machinists As- 
sociation of New York City. 

Robert H. Hanson has been appointed 
sales representative for the General Print- 
ing Equipment Division of American 
Type Founders, Elizabeth, N.J. 

G. Kenneth Chambers has been ap- 
pointed product manager of foil and pack- 
aging tapes for Permacel, New Brunswick, 
N.]J. 

John A. Gehling has been appointed 
manufacturing vice-president for the In- 
tertype Co., Brooklyn, a division of the 
Harris-Intertype Corp. 

Bud Biggs, Dallas commercial artist, 
has been named recipient of the Dowdell- 
Merrill Pacesetter Award. 

D. G. Kassner and Howard Havlichek 
have been named product service manager 
and product service engineer, respective- 
ly, for the Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

Donald W. Stribley has joined the sales 
staff of Ecusta Paper, which is part of the 
Packaging division of the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. He will operate from the 
Chicago office. 

Charles G. Chason and Alfred G. Drew 
have been appointed president and execu- 
tive vice-president, respectively, for Ark- 
wright-Interlaken, Inc., Fiskeville, R.I., a 
member of the Textile Products division 
of Venesta, Ltd., London, England. 

William H. Lane has joined the Miehle 
Co., Chicago, a division of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Inc., as New England area sales 
representative. 

Donald W. Loncasty and Joseph P. 
Munoz have been named technical repre- 
sentatives for Dycril plates manufactured 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 


A Set Left Head on gradu- 
ation of space required. 


B Raise Lever to loosen 
Head and Lower Lever 
to lock Head. 


C Position First Staple in 
Book According to 
Graduation, 


orow with your business 


FROM 1 TO 6 
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FEEDING STATIONS 


Single Station Auto-Stitcher with Back Table gives 2 
Feeding Stations e 2-Station with Back Table gives 3 
Feeding Stations e Gathering Saddle adds 4 Feeding 
Stations to Auto-Stitcher e Single Station with Gather- 
ing Saddle gives 5 Feeding Stations e 2-Stations with 
Gathering Saddle gives 6 Feeding Stations e Stitches 
automatically staggered which allows trimming of the 
pile of books e From 1 to 4 Heads can be used on the 
Machine e When 4 Heads are used in 2-up work, the 
stock to be stitched should not exceed Me” in thickness 
e Speed variable at will of Operator e Maximum speed 
4,100 per hour e Maximum size book 11% x 15. 
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mington, Del. They will make their head- 
quarters in St. Louis and Atlanta offices, 
respectively. 

Myron E. Sills has been named eastern 
sales manager for Kleen-Stik Products, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Richard E. Gantz Siaun E. Sills 


Richard E. Gantz has been appointed 
offset sales manager for the A. B. Dick 
Co.., Chicago. 

William H. Street has been named 
northeastern seaboard regional sales man- 
ager for Standard Type Metals Corp. 

Arthur L. Pollinger has been named 
Brooklyn-Long Island area representative 
for the Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., New 
York City. 

William F. Cronk has been appointed 
San Francisco branch manager for the 
Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 

L. Jack Robbins, sales representative 
for the Goss Co., Chicago, a division of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., has been trans- 
ferred from the West Coast to offices in 
the firm's southwest territory. 

Charles C. Rhame, retired sales execu- 
tive for the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn, died in that city on July 5. He 
was associated with the firm for more than 
35 years. 

Robert B. H-rrison has been appointed 
regional sales manager to head a new 
branch office of the Anchor Chemical Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn. His headquarters will be 
in Philadelphia. 

Leroy Andersen has been named Mid- 
western sales manager for Theo. Hommel, 
Inc., Berwyn, Pa. His headquarters will be 
in the firm’s Chicago office. 

William C. Doucher has been appointed 
southeastern representative for Oxy-Dry 
Sprayer Corp., Chicago. 

Raymond W. Clugh has been appointed 
New York sales manager for the United 
States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Edwin Roth, general service manager 
for American Type Founders, Elizabeth, 
N.J., was recently awarded a plaque by 
the American Management Association in 
recognition of his service as a member of 
the Divisional and AIl-AMA_ Planning 
Councils. 

Art Clausen has been named product 
design supervisor for Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

Eugene E. Wollschlager, Ray M. Smith, 
William T. Harral, and Charles H. La- 
Cour have been named customer engi- 
neers for Fairchild Graphic Equipment, 
Plainview, N.Y., a division of Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Co. 

Stephen Mucha has joined the graphic 
arts products department of Radio Corp. 
of America, New York City. He will be 
responsible for market development. 

William J. Cullinane has been named 
manager of the Los Angeles division of 
the United States Envelope Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Robert M. Stauter has been named cor- 
porate director of employee relations for 
the Standard Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Robert M. Stauter 


Martin A. Ross 


Martin A. Ross has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Royal Zenith 
Corp., New York City. 

Arthur W. Towne has been appointed 
chairman of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
western states paper distributing division 
of the Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis. Horton P. Westler has been named 
president and J. Lloyd O'Connell, vice- 
president of sales. 

R. P. Kaspar has been named national 
service manager for the A. B. Dick Co., 
Chicago. 

Richard Ryan has been appointed met- 
ropolitan area representative for the Frye 
Manufacturing Co.’s Newburgh, N.Y., 
headquarters. 


T. E. Devine, controller of the Miller 
Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been reélected secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Control of the Controllers Institute of 
America. 

Emil Bendow has been advanced from 
vice-president to president of Star Parts, 
Inc., Hackensack, N.J., succeeding his 
brother, Isaac Bendow, who served as 
president since the business was founded 
in 1924 as Linotype Parts Co. The latter 
Mr. Bendow has been elected chairman of 
the board and is also serving the firm as 
treasurer and consultant. Carl Swenson, 
chief engineer for research and develop- 
ment, has been named assistant secretary 
and board member, and Frank Swenson 
continues as the production manager and 
secretary. 

Murray B. Frix and Joseph Virzi have 
been appointed production engineers for 
the western states and the southern Cali- 
fornia territories, respectively, for Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn. 

Edward P. Bagg III has been named 
manager of the Parsons Paper Division, 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. He succeeds Henry V. Burgee 
who has retired. 

Raymond Blair has joined the Schwa- 
bacher-Frey Co., San Francisco, as senior 
industrial engineer. He will report to Al- 
bert J. Carr, manager of the production 
division. 

Robert F. Reynolds has been elected 
president of Roessler Bros., Inc., Cincin- 
nati printers. 


R. F. Reynolds 


Frederic J. Bruno, vice-president of the 
Beck Engraving Co., Inc., has assumed di- 
rection of the Colorcraft Corp., a wholly- 
owned Beck subsidiary. 

Charles Kayser, assistant Los Angeles 
branch manager for Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc., has been elected to represent local 


F. J. Bruno 
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Trade Mark \\ 
Reg. in U.S. Pat. Off. 


220 WEST 6th ST. 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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ELECTRIC/TY 


OIL-LESS AIR COMPRESSORS, VACUUM PUMPS, 
-35 TO 24 C.F.M. 


INTEGRAL-MOTOR AIR PUMPS 
-6 TO 3.8 C.F.M. 


LIGHT-DUTY MODELS, .6 TO 24 C.F.M. 
V-BELT OR COUPLING 


HEAVY-DUTY AIR COMPRESSORS, 
VACUUM PUMPS, 


VACUUM PUMPS and 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Extra dependability for plant use ... for O.E.M. 


Need a source of low pressure air or moderate vacuum? 
Check with Gast! Save money, time, effort in choosing the 
best air pump for your job. 

Precision quality and rotary design provide outstanding 
dependability. Vanes take up their own wear . . . maintaining 
like-new performance. Quiet, non-pulsating air .. . no tank 
needed! Oil-less or lubricated models—direct coupling, V-belt 
or integral-motor drives. Sizes from 1/40 to 5 h.p., .35 to 
50 c.f.m. Vacuum to 28’ Hg, pressure to 30 p.s.i.g. 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG! If you can, specify pump type you need. 


AIR MOTORS * VACUUM PUMPS * COMPRESSORS 


GAS Tanuracturinc CORP 


P. O. BOX 117-0, BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


LITH-KEM-KO 


SOLUTION 


Men who run presses want the best fountain solution... most 
of them want IMPERIAL. It’s unequalled on zinc or aluminum; 
keeps the water roller free of scum; keeps the plate desensi- 
tized. It’s always uniform and it’s economical too... one gallon 
makes up to 256 gallons of solution by adding water and gum. 
Try it... you'll discover why it’s the standard and has been 
for years. 

LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 46 Harriet Place, Lynbrook, L. |., N. Y. 


Please send us complete information on 
| LITH-KEM-KO IMPERIAL FOUNTAIN SOLUTION 
Nome. 


FREE TECHNICAL DATA... USE THIS COUPON 
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MIDGET 


BETTER | 
WITH ROTARY MODELS 


(Right angle or parallel) 


Fine workmanship, rugged construc- 
tion insure crisp accuracy, clean 
impressions, perfect sequence 
—every time! 


LOCK-WHEEL 


NONPAREIL 
MODEL 


Write for 
information and prices @ 2060 
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printing suppliers at board meetings of 
Printing Industries Association, Inc. of 
Los Angeles. Russel C. Bennett, Jr., has 
been appointed administrative assistant 
for PIA-LA. 

Fred W. Reller has been appointed 
sales engineer for Anderson & Vreeland, 
Inc., Bryan, Ohio, manufacturer of plate- 
making materials. 

Charles D. Dickey, Jr.. has been elected 
a vice-president of the Scott Paper Co., 
New York City. 

Lloyd T. Krumm, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Leonard Dalsemer, 
vice-president of the International Paper 
Co., New York City. 

Fred G. Braun and John W. Bell have 
been named district sales managers for 
the Stanford Engineering Co., Salem, II]. 
They will be assigned to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Los Angeles, respectively. 

William H. Walters, the chairman and 
president of the Diamond National Corp., 
has been elected a trustee of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New York City. 

Kenneth S. Miller has been named vice- 
president of manufacturing for the Gen- 
eral Binding Corp., Northbrook, III. 

Dr. Charles W. Walton has been ap- 
pointed research vice-president for the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul. 

Herbert F. Bruning has been named 
chairman of the board of the Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc. in Mount Prospect, IIl. 
Robert A. Munch has been elected presi- 


dent and a company director. 


=f 


Paul A. Linder 


Howard J. Martin 


Howard J. Martin and Paul A. Linder 
have been appointed director of market- 
ing, and advertising and sales promotion 
manager, respectively, for Watts Business 
Forms, Clifton, N.J., a division of the Al- 
fred Allen Watts Co., Inc. 

Ralph C. Smith has been appointed as- 
sistant to the overseas manager of Fair- 
child Graphic Equipment, a division of 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp., 
Plainview, N.Y. Mr. Smith recently retired 
as a Navy commander following 20 years 
of active duty. 

Gerald Mulherin has been named the 
Maryland area sales representative for 
Fasson Products, Painesville, Ohio. 

Robert B. Cook has been appointed 
product manager of specialty paper prod- 
ucts for Permacel, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Vincent B. Morrison, Jr., has joined 
Photon, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., as an ap- 
plications engineer and sales division field 
representative. 


Robert S. Elliott has announced his re- 
tirement from the S. D. Warren Co., Bos- 
ton paper manufacturers. He has been 
New England district sales manager since 
joining the firm in 1931. Eliot B. Payson 
has been named to succeed Mr. Elliott. 
Also joining the sales area will be Lewis 
H. Brown who will transfer from Roches- 
ter, N.Y. to Boston. Thomas W. Bradley 
will fill the Rochester, N.Y. sales post. 
Francis R. Howe, Cleveland district sales 
manager since 1929, has relinquished his 
activities in the printing paper field to de- 
vote his efforts to development of War- 
ren’s technical and specialty products. 

George W. Gard, president of Mid- 
West-Pak and Crown Plastic Cup, sub- 
sidiaries of Champion Paper and Fibre 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio, has been appointed 
special assistant to B. V. Wright, Jr. Mr. 
Wright is vice-president-group executive 
of the recently-formed Special Products 
division of Champion. 

Robert F. Pavelka and Hunter J. Car- 
rick have been named Kansas City, Mo., 
and Toledo, Ohio, district managers, re- 
spectively, for the Standard Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. Robert W. Staneck and 
Byron C. Hall have been appointed prod- 
uct engineering manager and _ assistant 
manager, respectively. 

Charles J. Brescoll has been appointed 
chief industrial engineer for the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

R. L. Young has been named eastern 
territory sales engineer for Robertson 
Photo-mechanix, Inc., Chicago. 


LETTERPRESS—This Doyle Paper 
Cleaner removes all offset spray and 
assures continuous operation without 

stops for unnecessary washups. 


Here’s an easy way to get up to 15%... 
and more . . . additional running time from your large 
presses. If you’re like most good printers, your press- 
men devote at least 15% of every hour for washing up 
plates. They’re washing off paper, lint, dirt and offset 
spray that causes hickies, freckles and other unde- 
sirable spotting on quality printing. Equipping your 


FOR SHEET FED AND WEB FED LETTERPRESS, OF FSET,GRAVURE AND FLEXOGRAPHIC PRESSES . 
Quality Control Equipment for the Printing Industry for 45 Years e 

e 

e 
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OFFSET—Typical installation of Doyle 
manifold on a web press to remove 


presses with Doyle Paper Cleaners keeps your paper 
stock and plates clean as a whistle. Sucks off all offset 
spray, paper dust and other loose material. As a result 
your press running time soars to new highs. Doyle 
Cleaners are used in many leading plants. They should 
be in yours, too. Write today for full details giving us 
your large press specifications. 


1220 West Sixth Street * Cleveland 13, Ohio * Telephone: CHerry 1-5924 


a 
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‘ 
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a RU paper dust, shreds and loose edges. ; “aes 
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FOR WATER 
FORMS ON ALL 


| *OFFSET DUPLICATING| 
PRESSES 


combined with 


WRITE FOR NAME OF LOCA 


ROLL-0-GRAPHI 


133 PRINCE STREET, NEW YOR 
“FORMERLY AVAILABLE FOR LARGE PRESSE 


Precision 
Manufactured 


Really LOCK 
Paper Rolls 
with Valley Efficiency Chucks 


Efficiency Expansion Chucks are available for either fiber 
or steel cores up to 12” in diameter, for shafts of 1” to 3 1, 2” 
in diameter and in size graduation of 1/16”. Your order 
is custom machined to a close tolerance so that you get a 
perfect fit. It won’t slip — ever. Unwind, rewind or brake 
easily. In one operation lever the cam and lock it. Chucks 
are interchangeable — no rights or lefts. Gives years of 
service — made of malleable, high strength castings. 
Surfaces which contact core are all precision machined. 
Lever applies powerful force to the expansion jaws. Rib jaws 
bite firmly into core, eliminating core slippage when start- 
ing or changing speeds, even under extreme brake tension. 


| Write Dept. I for free illustrated 
literature and other 
| pertinent details. 


EY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
VALLEY, NEBRASKA 


For a limited time, a reduced price on one 
of the most valuable books on costing in 
the entire graphic arts industry 


COSTS FOR 
PRINTERS 


Send check or money order to 


$14 
by Olive A. Ottaway 


Book Department 
INLAND /American 
PRINTER / Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


VAN DERCOOK 
SIMPLE PRECISION SP15 PROOF PRESS 


For pulling top quality reproduction proofs—either black on white 

or transparencies. Available with automatic or motor driven (with 
automatic washup) ink distribution. 
Maximum sheet 1412” x 20”. 
Price with standard equipment 
$ 1375.00. 


Write... for full information. 
We will include a condensed catalog 
of all 18 Vandercook Proof Presses. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
3601 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
Phone—ROgers Park 1-2100 


“NON-RUST" NEUTRO-STAT NOT ONLY GUARANTEED TO 
STOP STATIC—BUT ALSO GUARANTEED NOT TO RUST! 


NEUTRO-STAT is now available in two types: 
“Standard”, for all applications except where bare 
metal parts are exposed .. . and new ‘““NON-RUST”, 
for all machinery applications. Both are non-oily, non- 
greasy, non-toxic, non-flammable. Order today on a 
full money-back guarantee. 


Try NON-RUST NEUTRO-STAT 
-++Mail coupon today! 


Ship___16 oz. cans Nevtro-Stot @ $2.75 

——_cartons (1 doz. cans) @ $27.50 
FIRM, 
ADDRESS, 
SIGNATURE. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
ac 
4 | 
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EX A PLY 
means | i 
| 
NO STITCH PATTERN-4e— 
| 
ae NO DIAMETER SPOILING 
| 
é 
 QINLY ANTI-STATIC SPRAY THAT WILL NOT RUST! 
ag 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Classified listings of equipment and supplies, professional 
and employment services, and other opportunities 


BUYERS’ GUIDE ADVERTISING RATES 
Display copy 2 inches wide. Minimum 
depth is one inch; larger space in multi- 
ples of %%4 inch. 

NUMBER OF ISSUES 


One Three Six 


BUYERS’ GUIDE ADVERTISING ORDER 
INLAND PRINTER/ American Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please publish our advertisement, occupying 


specified issues during the 12 month period beg 


Undisplayed Liner Ads—$1.50 per 38- 
character line per insertion; minimum, 
$4.50. Situations Wanted: $1.15 per line; 
minimum, $3.45. 

On yearly basis; three 38-character lines, 
$45 a year; each additional line, $15 a 
year. 

NO cash discounts or agency commissions. 
Send payment with your order unless credit 
information has been submitted to and 
approved by our credit manager. 


CLOSING DATES 
Closing date for Buyers’ Guide Advertising 
is the 18th of preceding month. 


g with 


INSERTION SCHEDULE 


JANUARY. 


FEBRUARY. 
MARCH 
AUGUST___ 


Firm Name_ 
City, Zone, State__ 


SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
DECEMBER 


COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES 


Colour Transparencies 
All large size 


FLOWERS 
ANIMALS 
LANDSCAPES 
SNOW SCENES 


CHRISTMAS 


Write: PETER SELBY, 
Colour Applications Ltd., 
la, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W. 1. 

AIR MAIL SERVICE 


DIES, STEEL 


» RICHARDS 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES 


RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 


Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
We also manufacture a complete line of 
Saw-Trimmers, Routers, Mortising machines 
and Multiform Diemaking equipment. 
Send for information on any item. 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., KALAMAZOO, Mich. 
Established in 1900 


DRYERS, WEB 


ADHESIVES 


CARB-N-SET Penetrating Glues—are 
used from coast to coast to pad one time 
carbon, NCR, Spot Carbon, other Forms 
P.O. Box 8, Roosevelt Sta., Dayton 17, ¢ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RARE OPPORTUNITY 
IN LOS ANCELES 


Beautiful captive combination plant; large 


ground floor; Central L. A.; nearly new 
equipment; excellent sales potential. Fine 
composing room; 2 Heidelberg’s, 10” x 15” & 
15” x 2012"; 24” process camera, stripping, 
plate moking; Miehle 36, 1250 Multi; spacer- 
cutter, folder, drill, stitcher, etc. Rare op- 
portunity to develop desirable contacts. 
Amortizotion on 5-year plon; $25,000 will 
handle. Worth investigation. 


Greer, 5201 Wilshire, L. A. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND PHOTO- 
LITH. Young, highly qualif. reproduc- 
tive team, with adminis. experience, de- 
sires to manage or form photo plate- 
making plant and invest capital. Pre- 
pared negotiate anywhere Australasia. 
Replies to P.O. Box 4107. G.P.O., Mel- 


bourne 


MEDIUM SIZE PRINTING Plant. Ex- 
cellent outlet for American Firm. P.O 
Box 1103, Fredericton, N.B. Canada 


CARBONIZING, SPOT 


\ 


TO THE TRADE ONLY! 


TRANSKRIT 


YOUR Spot Carbon Department 
704 Broodwoy, New York 3, N.Y. GR 7.6700 
633 Plymouth Ci, Chicago 5, HA 7.0247 


Try a Small Ad 
for Quick Results 


CHEMICALS, DEEP ETCH 


THE FINEST IN 
DEEP ETCH CHEMICALS 


The high quality craftsmanship and con- 
sistent uniformity of Neusel’s chemicals 
offers you a thoroughly dependable prod- 
uct . . . makes for long run economy. 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
GUARANTEED UNIFORMITY 
Rapid delivery on all orders 
Write for full particulars 
NEUSEL CHEMICALS 


3650 W. Ookton Street Skokie, Illinois 
Orchard 5-3150 


HIGH-SPEED 
ECONOMICAL 


Letterpress-OFFSET- Gravure 


Offen has developed many exclusive pat- 
ented features for high-speed, economical 
drying... for 30 years we have designed 
and manufactured dryers for all types of 
presses. We are fully equipped for prompt 
service, from coast to coast. 


B. OFFEN & CO. 


Dryer Specialists for Over 30 Years 
29 East Madison St. © Chicago 2, Iilinois 
Phone: Fl 6-2575 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


ESS FORMS DEALER'S 
R ALL FROM ONE some 


SNAP-a-PART SETS. 
CONTINUOUS 
CONTINUOUS INTERLEAVED FORMS 
CUSTOM MADE BUSINESS FORMS 
IBM TABULATING CARDS 


SHIP IN YOUR NAME . . WE 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
WALLEY FORMS, INC. 

Box 205 SPRING VALLEY, ILLINOIS 


1 
SPACE 
1 inch $27 $25 $24 $22 e 
‘ 2” to 4” 25 23 22 20 ee 
5” to 9” 23 21 20 18 
3 10” or more 21 18 17 16 = 
UNCON 
: | | 2 
: 
ORDE! 
| 
| 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Cont.) 


|) ENDS INK SKINNING 
| OVERNIGHT WASHUPS | 


ACROLITE- RAHWAY. N JU 


PERSONALIZED ADDRESS LABELS 
Profit without inventory. Write for 
FREE display card & sample box. 
Bolind, Inc., Boulder 9, Colo. Thank 
you kindly. 


Miehle 29 offset $12,000, 24x36 ATF 
Mann, like new $15,000, Lanston 53%x 
76 Horizontal Photo Composing Ma- 
chine $1,000. Latmer Printers, Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pa, 


QUALITY Used Varitypers. Most mod- 
els and each overhauled by specialist. 
Brechlin PL, 1826 Foster, Chicago 40. 


1952 Model 22 x 28 3-8-2 Baum folder 
with pile feeder, new pump. Ex. cond. 
Journal Printing Co., Kirksville, Mo. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARDS 
Any letterpress printer can do emboss- 
ing on either platen or cylinder presses 
with these boards. Full instructions. 
534 x 912 inches. $2.00 a dozen 
x inches $3.75 a dozen 
19 inches. $7.25 12 dozen 
Send check or money order to Book Dept. 
INLAND /Americon 
PRINTER/ Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe, Chicago 3, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Cont.) 


BARGAINS 
in trade-in and 
surplus machinery 


Offset presses from LUH 

Harris 14x20 to Harris Two Color 
50x72. Inspection invited in 
Chicago's largest color plant. ATF 
Mann, Miller M.A.N. 30x42 

Harris LTN, Pearl 18x24, ATF Chief 
29, and Miehle model 36. 


MIEHLE letterpress units include 
Verticals to 7/0 single color 
and 6/0 Two Color presses. 


SEYBOLD cutters, 44, 50 and 64” 
SEYBOLD die press, 28x38 
LAWSON 46” electronic spacer, air 
table, guaranteed as new. 


A 30-year record of faithful 
performance ... satisfaction 
guaranteed! 


TYPE & PRESS of Illinois Inc. 


3312 North Ravenswood, Chicago 
PHONE: BUckingham 1-4330 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED—A LOWER PRINT UNIT for 
a 9x12 New Era with movable head for 
Canadian manufacturer. Interested in 
an upper print unit as well if available. 
Box R-78, Inland Printer/Am. Lithog., 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, III. 


FOLDERS 


FOLDERS & FEEDERS 
Large selection, New, Used and Rebuilt 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE Co. 
3771 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s 
Remember. Only Megill Makes 
Spring Tongue® Gauge Pins 
MEGILL’S PATENT 


m 
va 


$1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


Sold by Printers Supply Dealers. 
THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y. 


To parents 
of children 
from 3 to 15 


HICH DISEASE do you think is 
W ine single greatest killer of 
children under 15? Shockingly and 
tragically, the answer is — cancer. 
But there is hope. The American 
Cancer Society is supporting 1300 
research scientists in hospitals, in- 
stitutions and laboratories, working 
to find the cause of cancer — 
and ways of preventing it. 
Your gift to the American 
Cancer Society can help speed 
the conquest of cancer. Can 
help guard your children. 


Fight cancer with a checkup— 


and a check to the American 4 
Cancer Society. 


HELP WANTED 


MECHANICAL—PRINTING ENGINEER 


A Challenging and Rewarding Position 


One of America’s best-known and fastest-growing corpora- 
tions is offering a career position to the right printing 
methods engineer. The man we are seeking will have from 
three to ten years’ experience in the web-fed forms manu- 
facturing business either in production or equipment design 

. a thorough knowledge of printing equipment and pro- 


duction techniques .. . 


a B.S. degree in Engineering. Work 


will involve investigation, evaluation, procurement, testing 
and installation of appropriate equipment and methods of 
production. Excellent company benefits. All eligible appli- 
cants will be considered for employment without regard to 
race, creed, color or national origin. Must be willing to re- 
locate to Northeastern United States—relocation expenses 


paid. 


All replies will be held in complete confidence. Our staff 


knows of the advertisement. 


For details write, outlining your background and interests, 


to: 


BOX 695 J 


c/o INLAND PRINTER/American Lithographer 


79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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HELP WANTED (Cont.) 


TOP PRINTING 
SALESMAN WANTED 


With Earning Potential 
of $18,000 a Year 


To sell large volume rotary offset printing 
for one of the Pacific Northwest's largest 
printing firms. 

Start at $600 month guarantee PLUS 7% 
commissions on all business PLUS expenses. 


Salesman must be thoroughly experienced 
in selling long run and publication print- 
ing. We expect this man to earn $18,000 
to $20,000 per year. 


Position open immediately. Write giving 
age, experience, family status and all 
particulars to Box R-79, INLAND PRINT- 
ER/ American Lithographer, 79 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


LAMINATING 


ACETATE—MYLAR LAMINATION 
For Graphic Arts Field. Write for free 
sales portfolio. Moore Laminating, Inc., 
Kedzie Ave., Chicago 42, Il. 


MATS, LINO, LUDLOW, MONO 


LINOTYPE, LUDLOW AND MONOTYPE 
mats. Save 25% to 70%. Send for lists. 
Midwest Matrix & Machinery Mart, Inc., 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Il. 


Ask for list. 
Fulton St., 


MATS—LINO.—INTER. 
Big Savings. Thomas, 121 
New York 38, N.Y. 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


NEW NUMBERING MACHINES 
We Are Overstocked at the Present 


on NEW MACHINES $9.75 


ROMAN OR GOTHIC i 
Ship Wheels and parts always available 
6 WHEEL—GUARANTEED 
This offer good until Oct. 31, 1961 
No COD Accepted—Send check with order 
MIDWEST SALES CO. Phone RO 4-3266 
2630 W. Lunt Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Vice President— 
Finance 


MIDWEST 
MIDWEST 
ager— 

Packaging SOUTHEAST 
Sales Engineer— 

Typesetting Background EAST 
industrial Engineer— 

Converting MIDWEST 
Supt.—Offset MIDWEST 
Labor Relations 

Director MIDWEST 
Salesman— 

usiness Forms CALIFORNIA 


8 
WANTED: Cameramen, platemakers, 
compositors, 


$15,000 up 

to $30,000 

$ 8,000 - $15,000 
$12,000 
$10,000" $12:000 
$11,000 - $14,000 


$ 7,500 
strippers, 


Vice President— 


Helen M. Winters, Manager 
Dept. 1D-9, 307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
List Your Confidential Application With Us. 


INK CONDITIONERS 


T ink CONDITIONER 
QUICKSET in cond 


rn litho ond letterpress - 
spray. 

y non-offse Price List 

COMPANY. 

47, Winois 

e Chicago 33 0-33 


for work-&-tu 


liminotes mess 
$2.20 

AL COMPO! 
1719 N. Damen Ave 


e, 20 20 Overprint Varnish, 
"ink Conditioners 


Mfrs. of Glazcot 


INSTRUCTIONS 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN FOR a 
career in printing. The Southern Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts in continuous op- 


eration since 1919 offers complete 
courses in Linotype and Intertype op- 
eration; letterpress presswork; offset | 
camerawork; platemaking and press- | 
work. Special Linotype machinists 
course; also TTS perforator course. For 
complete information write the South- 
ern Institute of Graphic Arts, P. O. Box 


, Nashville 2, Tennessee 


Ohio Linotype School 
Logan 6, Ohio 


| 
| 
Linotype-Intertype Instruction | 
| 


LABELER-MAILER 


Fist 


APPLY. [= 


LABELS 


AnyRoll or Strip Lobel 


we WING MAILER == 
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Printing Types and How to Use Them. 
By Stanley C. Hlasta. $7.85. Information on 
126 type faces most commonly used in 
books, magazines and advertising. Two 
parts: Book and Magazine Faces and Ad- 
vertising and Display Faces. Send check or 
money order to Book Dept. 

INLAND PRINTER/American Lithographer 

9 W. Monroe, Chicago 3, III. 


REMELT FURNACES 


Save Time... Labor... Space 


REMELT 
FURNACE 


melts more 

metal in half 
the time. 

Write for 


complete 
information 


N Dept. 1P 
orpotakion— ROME,N.Y. 


NO 


SALES AIDS 


“It Sells printing!” 


@ Use ‘The Notebook of a Printer.” It’s the best 
printer's house-organ you can get because it 
sells printing. Your name designed into it. Smart, 
low cost. Sales copy wins natl. award. ASK. 
Maybe your city and area is open. “It brings in 
business.” ‘Prospects call “It makes money” 
. . . Clients say. Send for facts: The ARBOGUST 
Co., Adv., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


MAILING PIECES FOR THE PRINTER 
Wayside Press, Interurban Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


PLASTIC & RUBBER PLATES 


PATTERN 


and SCREEN 
TINT BLOCKS 


~ ~ 
and decorative effects — in- 


Ti-Pi Screen-Pattern 


Plate Material is the answer. Print 
Perfectly on any flat-bed press. 


Write today for samples, literature and name 
of nearest dealer and rubber engraver. 


v YCOMPANY 
1000 BROADWAY 
KANSAS CITY 5. MO. 
Book List Available 
The Inland and American Printer and 
Lithographer now has available a Book 
List containing many standard books on 
printing and related material. The list is 
divided according to subject matter. Send 
for your copy today. 
Book Department 
INLAND /American 


PRINTER / Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


For variation of color tones 


PRESSES 


FOR SALE 
Two Miller TY two-color presses, Serial No. 
7210 and No. 5435. Both must go. Best offer. 
Can be seen running. 


KING-SMITH COMPANY 
Color Printing 
261 McDougall Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan 


Looking for Practical, 

Time-Saving Shortcuts? 
IAPL lists plenty in every issue. See 
for yourself. Subscribe today. 


INLAND PRINTER/American Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


STATIC ELIMINATORS 

STATIC TINSEL Attractive quantity 
prices. Dealer inquiries invited. ROYAL 
TINSEL, 42 Greene St., New York 13. 


How to Sell Printing Creatively. 


By Mende! Segal. $25.35 for first copy, $20.35 
for additienal copies. Excellent comprehen- 
sive book on selling with principles, tech- 
niques and charts. Send check or money 
order to Book Dept. 
INLAND PRINTER/American Lithographer 
9 W. Monroe, Chicago 3, Ill. 


TAG PATCHING MACHINES 


TAG PATCHING MACHINES, $985 up. 
Terms. Patch all size tags, envelopes, 
forms. Set up, ready to run. Trial. 
Guar. MAKATAG CORP., 2 Linden, 
Reading, Mass. 

TICKETS 

TICKETS—Roll, Machine Folded for 
Amusements. Work Tickets, Reserved 
Seat, Strip, Merchants Trade Day, etc. 
Stock roll tickets. Daly Ticket Company, 


Collinsville, Illinois. 


TYPE & TYPE FOUNDERS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


TAUR 


-».and many other fine, useful types. 
Send for prices and specimens of all 
M&H Foundry Types. 
MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. 


6590 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


“SSS 
| 
: 
roofreaders, 
monotype, folder operators, bindery- 
men, offset pressmen 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, INC. i 
— 
; PA 
; 
| 
4 
| 
ay | 
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the last word 


BY WAYNE V. HARSHA 


Editor 


MAIL FOR A MALE: The Business Mail Foundation has just 
sent out a publicity release to end all publicity releases— 
well, for printers anyway, who are probably fed up right up 
to here with publicity releases. This one goes like this: 

“The Business Mail Foundation reports one of the most 
unusual pieces of third-class mail that has come to its atten- 
tion in some time. 

“It’s only a three-ounce, three-and-a-half-inch strip of 
metal—but what a world of meaning behind it! 

“Actually, it’s a line of type, all upper case, and cast in 
bright, shiny aluminum [sic]. Comfortably swathed in lay- 
ers of soft, downy cotton and peacefully ensconsed [sic] in 
a hospital-white, crib-proportioned carton, it is accompa- 
nied by a do-it-vourself announcement card. 

“The do-it-yourself operation calls for holding the metal- 
lic slug in front of a mirror. Do so and you read, ‘IT’S A 
BOY’—followed by the new-born infant’s name—all in 24 
point, sans seraph [sic] type. 

“And where do you suppose this extraordinary idea came 
from? Yes, Pittsburgh, and the father—of all people—a typo- 
graphic salesman! Which leads us to the question: suppose 
the offspring had been a girl instead of a boy? And on to the 
obvious answer that, with this proud parent’s ingenuity and 
third-class mail’s adaptability to the individual’s needs, it 
would simply have been a matter of type.” 

Pardon us while we excavate a fishbone from our throat. 
If delegates to the Printing Industry of America convention 
in Pittsburgh next month ever find out the name of this ty- 
pographer or the name of the New York person who wrote 
the BMF release, both will have a finger of scorn pointed at 
them. Oh well, what can you expect from Madison Ave.—or 
was it Park Ave.? If PLA members don't find the perpetrators 
of this awful plot, then the Craftsmen will in 1962 when 
they visit Pittsburgh! 


COPY-CAT DEPARTMENT—We were pleased to note that the 
Saturday Evening Post has followed our lead of last March 
and has redesigned its entire format. The “new” Post ap- 
peared on the newsstands Sept. 12 and, according to all the 
advance song-and-dance, is a knockout, although we had 
not seen it when we wrote this several weeks earlier. Seri- 
ously, the Post plan began two years ago and just now 
reached fruition. It’s about time, too, for the Post has been 
losing advertising—down 29% the first six months of 1961 
over the same period last year, although circulation has been 
going steadily upward for 10 years—now well over 6,300,- 
000 copies. We suppose that soon we will be getting articles 


from designers, typographers, and others, who think the 
new Post is wonderful and from others who believe modern 
design and typography are on the skids. 


TRIPE AND TRIVIA CUM LAUDER—One of our good friends in 
Du Pont’s engineering department publications unit, War- 
ren H. Lauder, Wilmington, Del., had us in the aisles with 
this contribution: 


SPECIAL TYPE FACES AVAILABLE AT WAYOFFSET 
PRINT SHOP 
(For a Price We'll Print Anything.) 

GNATTRAX—For large areas of fine print such as the 
reverse side of contracts and liability insurance policies. 
Readable with concentration and 20/20 vision in strong 
light. 

GRAY INVISIBLE-Illegal, but can be magnified to 
prove that it was really printed there. Dandy for “purple 
bull” insurance policies. 

VESTIGIAL MIST—Blends into a fine, 20% black screen. 
Better than invisible ink—nobody suspects that it is print. 
Very useful for automobile warranties, “parts-and-labor” 
service contracts, and guarantees on electrical appliances. 

FURTIVE ETHEREAL—Defies discernment by known 
magnifying devices. Composition is set and retained as proof 
of printing—press is not run because registry cannot be de- 
tected anyway. Proofreaders often go mad trying. (It’s meas- 
ured in acres, not picas, per line.) Splendid for government 
printing jobs such as disarmament pacts, reciprocal trade 
agreements, and instructions for filing Federal Income 
Taxes. 

COSMIC DUST —Just an idea—to be investigated for de- 
sign and casting as soon as the telescope can be borrowed 
from Mt. Palomar. We're betting it will be in demand for 
“limited responsibility clauses” when tickets are printed for 
rocket trips to the moon. 


This department is now open for suggestions for new, 
unusual, radically different type faces that may come into 
being in the near future. If you can describe and name your 
projected type face, as Mr. Lauder has done above, then we 
will award you a jug of water from the planet Pluto! That 
will keep you busy for awhile!! 


MOONLIGHTERS BLIGHTERS?—There are said to be about 3%2- 
million “moonlighters” (people who hold two or more jobs at 
the same time) in the United States. Shorter work hours in 
industry are blamed. This is not quite in accord with some 
unions’ contentions that shorter work weeks will provide 
more jobs for more people. If the work week gets too short 
in the printing industry, you may find some of your employ- 
ees running print shops in their bedrooms and, or basements 
and taking business away from your plant. Have you 
checked on the moonlighters in your firm lately? 


ROCKING CHAIR PHILOSOPHY: For what shall it profit a printer 
if he keepeth all the machines running and all the people 
working—if he maketh not a profit? If your plant is not mak- 
ing money, why bother to get up in the morning? 
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The growing family of Linofilm faces 


The growing family of Linofilm faces 


More Linofilm keyboards have been sold since the 
introduction of the Linofilm System than all other 
photocomposition machines combined. Behind every 
Linofilm keyboard lies the large and growing Linofilm 
family of typefaces, a family produced specially for 
photocomposition from the international resources of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. We list a fraction of the 
faces available for immediate delivery. You are reading 
Linofilm Century Expanded Italic, with Trade Gothic 
Extended and Bold, a new design available from Linofilm 


and Linotype alone. The responsible Linofilm policy of 


limited enlargement brings these types to you undistorted 
by the excessive optical manipulation required with a single 
master. Linofilm spacing and justification, perhaps the 
most flexible and accurate ever designed, frees them from 
the varying letterspacing sometimes associated with 
photocomposition. The Linofilm System, designed from the 
ground up in terms of modern electronic computing 
techniques, photographs them onto film or paper with a 
speed, versatility and quality of image that no 

adaptation of existing machinery can match. For 
information, write Linofilm, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


Linofilm Caledonia Roman 
Linofilm Caslon Old Face Italic 
Linofilm Times Roman Italic 
Linofilm Spartan Black 
Linofilm Trade Gothic Bold Extended os 
Linofilm Century Expanded Italic : 


Linofilm Memphis Bold Condensed 
Linofilm Poster Bodoni Roman 
Linofilm Spartan Heavy Italic 
Linofilm Caslon Old Face Roman 
Linofilm Primer Roman 

Linofilm Garamond No. 3 Italic 
Linofilm Bookman Italic 

Linofilm Trade Gothic 

Linofilm Times Roman 

Linofilm Bodoni Bold Italic 

Linofilm Caledonia Italic 

Linofilm Gothic No. 13 

Linofilm Spartan Black Condensed 
Linofilm Trade Gothic Bold 
Linofilm Bodoni Roman 

Linofilm Textype Italic : 
Linofilm Spartan Medium Condensed (nd 
Linofilm Old Style No. 7 Italic et 
Linofilm Garamond Bold No. 3 Italic 

Linofilm Gothic No. 16 

Linofilm Bodoni Book Roman 

Linofilm Century Bold Roman 

Linofilm Copperplate Gothic 

Linofilm Spartan Book Italic 


Linofilm Century Expanded Roman 
Linofilm Primer Italic 

Linofilm Caledonia Bold Roman 
Linofilm Corona Roman 

Linofilm Bodoni Book Italic 

Linofilm Memphis Bold Italic 
Linofilm Trade Gothic Extended 
Linofilm Bodoni Bold Roman 
Linofilm Spartan Heavy Condensed 
Linofilm Century Bold Condensed 
Linofilm Caslon No. 137 Roman 
Linofilm Textype Bold Roman 
Linofilm Trade Gothic Condensed 
Linofilm Spartan Light 

Linofilm Bold Face No. 2 

Linofilm Casion No. 3 Italic 

Linofilm Spartan Bold Roman 
Linofilm Bookman Roman 

Linofilm Trade Gothic Bold Condensed 
Linofilm Memphis Light Italic 
Linofilm Old Style No. 7 Roman 
Linofilm Poster Bodoni Compressed 
Linofilm Caledonia Bold Italic 
Linofilm Poster Bodoni Italic 


The growing family of Linofilm faces 


Linofilm Caslon No. 3 Roman 
Linofilm Corona Italic 
Linofilm Garamond No. 3 Roman 
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x principle, 


the key machine in the growing art of | 
{| ~~~ speed and economy within practical reach. If you want the best 
INTERTYPE COMPANY 360 Furman Street Brooklyn 1, NewYork 


